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GEOGRAPHICAL REDISTRIBUTION WITHIN THE 
UNITED STATES: AREAS WITH DECLINING 
POPULATION 



TUESDAY, JUNE 6, 1978 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

SeLJICT COMMnTEE ON POPULATION^ 

The Select Committee met^ pursuant to notice, at ^:30 a.m., in 
room 2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Danipl K, Akaka 
(chairman) presiding. 

Members in attendance: Mr, Akaka, Mr. Schauer, and Mr. Stock- 
man. Staff present: Dr. Martin, research associate, Dr, Williams, 
task force director. Dr. Bouvier, special consultant, Ms. Tames, 
research assistant, Ms. Stolp, research assiGtant, and Mr, Lieberman, 
intern* _ _ 

Witnesses' Dr. Charles Leven, Dr. Julie DaVanzo, Dr, David 
Birch, Dr. Roy Bahl, Dr. Anthony Downs. 

ChEiirman Akaka. This hearing of task force IV of Lhe Select 
Committee on Population will come to order. 

This morning we will be receiving testimony ori geograpliical 
redistribution within the United States, and specifically on how it 
affects areas with declining population. 

We are honoied and happy to welcome Dr. Chirles Leven, Dr. 
Julie DaVanzo, Dr. David Birch, Dr. Anthony Downs, and Dr. Roy 
Bahl. 

I would like to inform you that we will receive your prepared 
statements and they will be entered into our records in toto. 
. I would like for you to highlight your testimony with some brief 
/remarks of not more than 6 to 10 minutes. After all of you give 
fyour testimony, we will have questions. So, there will be about an 
hour of testimony this morning. At this time let me call Dr. 
Charles Lieven.as our first witness. 

STATElftENT OP CHARLES L. LEVEN, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF 
URBAN AND^'REGIONAL STUDIES, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

[Prepared Statement in Appendijc on p. 171.] 

Dr. Leven. Thank you. The emergence of population decline in 
the United Stetes in older and larger SMSA's, standrrd metropoli- 
tan statistical areas, Is very recent and. has come to be known as 
metropoliten maturity. Maturity is seen as having three problems: 
One, not enough jobs or at least not enough of the kind of jobs that 
fit the skills in the inner city; two, physic^ decay; and three, a 
fiical squeeze on local government, especially in the central city. 

It is commonly supposed that a major reason that this matura- 
tion has occurred is the redistribution of population to the so<^alled 

(1) 
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qnn Belt The Frost Belt, this line of renrjoning w juld lead, iirts 
Ir^blfms which stem from those who can afford to Aee, ne^m| to 
the Sun Belt in increasing numbers, leaving m their wake a dwm. 
SSig Tnd If Jvkntaged population. The cure m seen as a reversal 

of the poulation rediatribution. -j j • «af,,,.itv nf 

\r i'lernativB explanation could be provided m the maturity ot 
the metro^is toelf. which Btems from deeper economic and tech^ 
notoScal causes, with the redistribution being a result and not the 

'"^'^SSmateSi^fSe'is some truth to both explanations. 
Ac5^es m?ve to people and people to activities. But the mam 
nro?m?^Simonv is that it is the maturity of metropolis which 
??iSLrll"dSSle'lnterregional shifts in population much more 

'^iSe tetS^to see maturity as a manifestation of interregional 
Ihetenaency wser _^ j recencv of population decline. 

PSrlolsrlo Mlii^^i ^or ili^^ iver lost pecula- 
tion l?om 1950 to I960, only Pittsburgh lost population. Since 
1970, ma^y large SMSA's have either lost population or have 
eVinwn vprv verv Small increases, . 

But tEet outmigration from metropolitan areas is not new. It 
hi be^ twicS of most of tne largir areas, at least since 1950. 
^Sil^tout 1970, however, the natural increase m population w^ 
Erie Sigh so that we still saw significant net mcreases m total 

P°§Sa?f recent is the sharp drop in the rate of natural i^^ 

S-^-iS^tr^^St?h^ = ^~ 
'"iSSmSn^SrS ^S/off view of m^u.^ as^ very- 

fS^t'M i?Se ^p^aS^ advantage of large metropolises is a 
fofcefilfaJcompelU^ one. Second.theph^menon of^uk^cni 

%^^S S?'hi'trf fSrira drop in the co* of 

Anotner J^^'^^^'Vyi-a a droD in the cost of moving goods 
SSlilS i'^SiS istem was develo^^ After 

wSf W^' fit was a drop in the cost of moving gooas withm cit^^s 

Ind thf radio ffihese innovations did little to reduce the cost of 
storirS SoSsstag. and retrieving information, which came only 

"^'S'StSMta'f pS^industrial society are^ 1 
Io^ Sm^ th/resultant switch in the labor 
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fofoe from manufacturing to services. But what is not so v^ell 
underitood is tha^, the ahanges in technology which have been the 
foundation of the move to a post4ndustrial society have themselves 
led to a decline in the comparative advantage of the large m8tropo= 
lis as a location for economic activity. Most basic i^ the reduction 
in Lhe need of enterprises for proximity to each other. 

In the late 19th and first third of the 20th century, it was much 
cheaper to move gonda between cities and to move people to a 
single central work location than to move goods around withrn n 
city It was VRry expensive to move information. This provided 
enormous advantages ibr lorating production in the central district 
of a large metropolis, near railroad Lermmals convenient to local 
° transit and, mo.^t important, near the many other enterprises with 
which goods and messages had to be exchanged Irequently or m 

large vc lumes, . j r 

The f ormation of a great metropolis, of course, is the product ot a 
numb' . of pulls and pushes, the scale economies in production 
being only one. The other major pull is advantages m consuniption 
of things like symnhonies, zoos, medical centers, and so on. Many 
of these are still most easily available only in major cities, but 
television and other media have lessened the need to go to the city 
to get them It is not really necessary to live within any very close 
distance to do so, even for occasional trips that have to be made. 

Another consumption advantage is simply the freater range of 
goods in a metropolis. This continues as an important feature ot 
metropolitan life, but with cultural homogenization and cheaper 
information flow it has become a weaker pulling iorce. 

Finally, a traditionally very important advantage of metropolis 
was the much greater range of job opportunities available, ihis 
meant that the metro resident was less likely to migrate as a 
consequence of job loss and that his children could also form tami- 
lies more easily in the same community. 

Again these advantages persist, but, like the others, they are 
weaker much weaker, especially as the growth of the nonnuclear 
family has reduced the importance of geographicariy based kinship, 
and as the reduction in average family size has made intercity 
migration much less of a problem. i j 4.u« 

While all the forces pulling people seem to have weakened, the_ 
push factors have stayed the same or become stronger C^hiet 
among the push factors is congestion diseconomies. No breaks 
throughs have occurred to lower unit costs of providing municipal 
services. If pollution problems have not become worse, at least the 
levels of degradation we will tolerate have been reduced, We^haje 
come to insist that the economically deprived at least not be _de^ 
prived in their receipt of public services. Thus, the fiscal attractive- 
ness of metropolis also has diminished. 

At the same time, security outMde the home has become_more ot 
a problem in metropolitai^ areas, at least for the middle class, 
providing yet an additional push. 

In 1901, H. G. Wells wrota and I nuote: 

We have heard io much of the ^^problem of our great cities" ' * ' the belief in the 
inevitableness of yet denser and more multitudinouB agglomerationa in ihc luture 

SmiS^ that at first sight it will be thuufht that no other motive than a 
^?to startle caA dictate the propoiition that not only will many of these railway^ 
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bogottnn 'Biaiit cilkw' rnnth thu muximum in the eomnu-nemg century, ""^ ilmL i 
fill i^robabiliiy thuy ' * * nro deutined to such » process ol dmpction and dittmmi 
M to amount olmoa' to oblltoration. io lar. nt least, as the blot or, '.he mnp goe*,. 
within a meaiurnble ipace of years. 

So at least for some one with he vision of Wells, ttieso forces 
could be seen in embryonin form a long ago as the bepnning ot 

the century, . ^ , j „f 

The dynamic by which diffusion >efins, an outward spread ot 
population f^orn metropolis with a flattening density gradient, also 
Schts far back in time. As early as the Census of WIU. when we 
tabulated fiEures for metro districts for the first time, m almost all 
caaes net movement from core to periphery was occurring 

The symptom of maturity in operation, net outmifration from 
the metropolis itaelf^from the entire SMSA-also reaches back 
further than commonly supposed. It is hard to see m the 1930 s and 
1940's because of the outmigration that was occurring anyway 
durinK the Depression and because of the need to assemble peop e 
for war production during the 1940's. Outmigi;ation has certainly 
■ been occurring since World War II and, with sufficient retabulation 
of data for the 1920's, I w^uld guess that we would rmd that it was 
happening in the 1920's as well. _ , , . i i;„fr 

In any event, what seems clear is that tne forces leading to - 
dispersal of activity from metropolis have been with us for a long / 
time Tbey are based deeply in the technolofy of transition from/ 
industrial to post-industrial society and they ha.ve been progressive-/ 
V reinfbrced by technological change. This is m sharp contrast to 
the notion that the northeast and central regions are having prob- 
lams due to regional redistribution of population, mainly in re- 
sponse to a search for the sun and other environmental amenities. 
This does not mean that people are not moving So"th and West, 
but they have been doing that since the bepnning of the Republic 
What is not new then is the spread of people and activities from 
the core to the periphery of SMSA's, the net migration of popula- 
tion from larger metros to smaller urban areas, and the spread ot 
population South and West. „^„a 
What is new is that reduced birth rates have made these move- 
mente more obvious, that declining SMSA's have had to adjust to 
absoSte ¥nd not just relative decline, and that nonmetropolitan 
aSas and Sot jSst'smaller SMSA's are showing net growth for the 

'l^iE^iS^^plSrS'the fundamental role of maturity ee^ ' 
clear Despite continued inmirration to the South and the West ^ 
central cointies of SMSA's with over 2 million people the^South^ 
and the West showed net outmigration from 1970 to 197d and an/ 
even larger net outmigration from 1973 to 1976. Inmigration t^ 
central clunties in southern and western SMSA/s that have popil- 
of one-half to 2 million was modest and diminishing in tne 
1970's. In the northern and central repons, central counUw in ill 
SMSA-size classes lost population, but the bigger the SMSA, the 
more loss there was from the center. ^ ■ * / 

lerhaps the strongest reason for believing that it is ma uri^y 
wHrh is oroducinB redistribution, rather than the reverse, jfe the 
S^iiveSof the phenomenon. It is observable with less intensi- 
fy bS roughly similar outlines in Canada. It is readily appa^nt in 

9 
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the United Kingdom. Between IvSl and 1974 tiie 12 largest conur- 
bations lost 7 percent of their population while the Nation was 
growng by 14 percent. This was not associated with any bro^d 
region J shift and certainly not with any shift that can remotely be 
associated with the lure of the sun, the seashot'ei or other natural 
amenities in the British Isles. 

The relative economic losses of larger metro areas are also ap= 
parent through much of northern and western Europe, especially 
Scandinavia, Holland, and West Germany, Here, too, what were 
only relative differences in fairly rapid growth have been made 
much more yisible and even turned into declines in ^ome instances 
as birth rates have fallen. 

But the point should be emphasized that it is longrun technologi- 
cal change which has produced maturity and the sudden drop in 
the birth rate which has made it so visible and so vexing. 

The outline for these hearings indicates, and I quote from the 
outline I was sent: 

* * * the Federnl Government foces the two dilemmas of whether or not to 
promote balanced national growth by influencing popuU^^'frn redint » ibution and of 
whether to aid individualb and/or areas. 

Wellj it has been the purpose of my testimony to indicate that 
meeting human needs in declining areas by reversing population 
redistribution, however desirable it might appaar, is unlikely to be 
very effective. The technological and economic forces that would' 
have to be overcome are powerful; they are persistent; they are 
pervasive. 

There is no doubt that there is a regional dimension to the 
phenomenon of maturity. The larger SMSA's which are most sub- 
ject /to maturity are mainly in the Northeast and Central regions; 
and older, more compact SMSA*s are more vulnerable. 

In addition, the regional dimension is important in the economic 
adjustraent to secure income convergence, but the regional dimen- 
sion of per capita income redistribution seemsi in large part an 
incidental aspect of what is really redistribution from high to low 
income counties in generaL 

I find it somewhat ironic that public interto in influencing 
regional population redistribution is occurring at just that point in 
time when real progress in adjusting to maturity seems underway. 
Thanks mainly to rising relative prices of new Rousing, decay and 
abandonment of inner city and near suburban/properties is abat- 
inf. Obviously^ no one likes the rising cost of new housing, but it is 
unlikely that older housing could have become more attractive 
without the rise having occurred. 

Similarly, many will be inconvenienced and some may suffer as a 
consequence of the sharp cutbacks in local public- sector employ- 
ment that are underway, but the prospects of widespread local 
fiscal collapse have seemingly been eliminated, substantially at 
lea&U by a willingness to cut back on services. Even crime rates 
have shown recent real drops in many major cities. 

One of the problems of the mature metropolis does remain, how- 
ever, and seems stubbornly resistant to change, and that is the 
mismatch between the skills of the disadmntaged innercity poor 
and the jobs available to them. Here, too, there is an observable 



rPLrunuil dinu.nHion, nisadvantagcd and minority populatioiis are 
moVe anicentrutcd ill tlu! cores oi SMvSA h, , -\ ..^„a ,,.„■," 

" Corfespondincly, policies aimed at aiding rndividualh and area, 
di^ erIlS/achiaving balanced national growth w, hav^ 

^ regimmlly observable dimons^ion, after the fafit at luasl^ Eut^ th.U 
;s S d ITe.^nt f-om aeeinR the problem of the urban disadvantaged 

the improvement of their lives as lying m the ruverbal ol that 

'"hfS United States, at least, the p^blem of n^«f^i"S the em= 
plovment needs oF the disadvantaged is further complicated by the 
coSration that not just jobs, but jobs that^are meaningful ana 
can compete %vith welfare possibilities, are needed, 

L Sc^ the major thrust of the; President s urban jnessage serins 
to he1\mt we must fix things up in the cities so that things can be 
N-tSr fbr the poor who liv. m ^hem. And just as the ph. nnmenon 
of matuHrv is not peculihrlv American, neither is the a^jparent 
desSe to reat the a£ociateo H. o!>lem of skiUs-jobs mismatch in the 

mer Sv as soluble through geogmphic, redirection of economic 
■ ctivitv I refer vou to the recent debate on the inner areas bill n 
the House of Commons with regnrd to an attempt to achieve pretty 
much the same thing through a redistributive mechanism. , 

But wha^this hope really comes down to is the hope that enough 
ecmi^r^ct: h/ity cSn be enticed back to the mature mel^polis to 
make life meaningful and rewarding lor those who are there, At^ 
[enJptst 'promoing.this ai-e perfectl, appropriM^ and^^^n^do 
much to ease ihe aajusuiitniL -aw 

Butlhe'needf of the disadvantaged are^aimply too pressing and 
too ser ous for us to believe that they can be made to go away as a 
consequence of some regionally redistributive sleight of jiand. 
'Sfre is iust not enough Sf the right kind of pie to go around, lor 
tw"mn^r r'irt ''meaningful jobs in the private sector mean indus- 
rKMobs ^2n w'are^aling with low:skiUed workers who expect 
m^'tkn minimum wage^ and prospects for ^dvan«Hnont By 
iVtt there were 2 million fewer manufacturing joDb than there 

^W^'^et'^lo^lie'^^^ opportVinities fbr the urban 
disidvlntaled of the north and central regions by more cai-eful y 
bSrSg nSnu acturing. this is going to have to mean absolute 
dedS for the South and the West, barring a return of industry 

''■^irffa^ate^ative. of course; namely^ thc^liS^SS 
in disadvantage to be able and willing to bake more of the right 
niA Tn part this may produce, some , turnaround in the 
^^1^ mSrJ^olfft ^^.I may bring people back to the centra 
^kd r^rtheast regions, but it also might just\ mean that many niore 
nf^h^m^eS;ly lisadvantaged will wind up m suburbia, ex=urb,a^ 
or sSan towns, or maybe the poor themselves will simply head 

^°:iJ^t^how to mal^loifS' deprive backgrounds. low^.skilK 

an!rfVtS?^ted motivations more ^^^^^^ ^^^^ £ 
these hearings, but it does seem clear that th s i& unliKeiy lo oe 
achieved by something kUed "balanced national growth. 
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< On the other haiui, if some way can be found to deal effectively 
with paople and specific localities in economic need, metroijolitan 
America in generJ, even with maturity, is likely to do quite nicely 
without elaborate new Initiativea aimed at balanced growth as 
such, Thank you, 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much, Dr. Leven. Dr, DaVaftzo, 
please. 

STATEMENT OF JUUE DA VANZO, ASSOCIATE ECONOMIST. 

RAND CORP. 
[Prepared Statemsnt in Appendix on p. 18(1] 

Dr. DaVanzo. Ai Dr. Leven noted, with birth rates falling, mi- 
gration has become increasingly important in determining v/hether 
areas grow or decline in population. The changing head counts 
have important consequences for localities because their derived 
revenues, as well as their representation in Congressi are based on 
the size of their population. Migration affects not only the number 
of people in an area but also their composition, with important 
coniequences for the size of their tax base and their public service 
demands. 

My testimony focuses on the characteristics and motivations of 
people who move. I will address the following questions: What are 
the demographic cjiaracteristics of migrants? Which members of 
the labor force are most mobile? Are unemployed, workers more 
likely to move' than employed workers? Do local labor market 
conditions influence migration decisions? Do higher welfare bene- 
fits attract migrants? Are people who actually receive welfare more 
or less likely to ipove than those who do not? How might a Federal 
income maintenance program affect population redistribution? 
And, finally, how could public policy render migration more effi- 
cient for individuals and areas? 

In preparing this testitnonyj I hlave drawn on a number of stud- 
ies done at the Rand Corp. supported by the National Institute of 
Child Health and Hunian Development of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Employment and Training 
Administration of the Department of Laborj and the Economic - 
Development AdminiBtration of -the Commerce Department. 

Since the main concern in these hearings is with geographic 
redistribution of the population and with declining and growing 
areas in partlcdarj I will focus in this ta^timony on migration^ 
moves from one labor market area to another— and will not talk 
about local residential mobility? which is more frequent but tends 
to reflect mainly housing adjustnients. 

Migration is a highly selective process. The personal charactqris- 
ti^ of migrants differ considerably from those of nonmigrants. The 
typical migrant is in his or her twenties. A large number, of mi- 
grants are completing their ichooling, entering the labor force, 
entering or leaving the Armed Forces, marrying, and forming fami- 
lies. TTiese activities predispose these people to move frequently 
until they are well into their thirties. 

The typical mi^ant has 2 years more education than the typical 
nonmigrant and is^ more likely ,to have a salaried professional 
occupation or to be in another type of white-collar occupation. 
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For labor markets, migration is an equilibrating mechanism. 
Evidence suggests that migrants do generally move from areas 
where Jobs are scarce or wages are low to areas offering brighter 

prospects. " , ii. ^ 

Unemployed workers, as well as those who say that they are 
dissatisfied with their jobs, are indeed more likely to move than 
people who are apparently satisfied with their current employ- 
ment. However, the unassisted migratory response to unemploy- 
ment is sometimes weak and uneven, It is weak because the people 
who are most prone to unemployinent— those with low education 
and^ low skill levels— are the people who are mtrmsicaiiy least 

mobile, , n I 

Evidence suggeste that, in addition, what may really prevent 
unemployed workers from movioi is lack of awareness of their 
choices. A survey in the mid-1960's showed that many residents of 
depressed areas felt that conditions in their current area of resi'- 
dence were as good or better than those hi other areas. 

Nevertheless, a recent Rand study finds that unemployed per- 
sons are more likely to migrate than employed persons, that they 
are more likely to leave areas with high unemployment rates than 
areas with liw unemployment rates, and that they are responsive 
to opportunities elsewhere,. ^^^^ 
' Unemployed workers who are recent arrivals to^ area are 
especially likely to migrate again. Many of them return to the 
locality they ' recently left. For many of these return migrants, it 
appears that the undesirable consequences of one move oecome the 
causes of the next. . . ^ iu * *^ i 

The problem here may lie in~careless planning of the initial 
move Often these people base their decisions on limited and imper- 
fect information. Evidence suggests that they often have no infor- 
mation about the place to which they move before they arrive 
there and that they chose that place because it was a place where 
they had friends and relatives. Perhaps their limited pnancial 
resources necessitated their reGtricting their range of choice to 
places there they had friends and relatives so that they could rely 
on these friends and relatives for room and board while they 
looked for a new job in a new place. 

These findings though not definitive, are clear enough to suggest 
a potential role for public policy. That role. would be to 'Strengthen 
the economic effectiveness of migration by enabling unemployed 
potential migrants to plan more effectively and by supplying them 
with information to broaden their range of choice of . potential 
destinations considered, j 

Several experimental relocation assistance programs have dem- 
onstrated that many unemployed workers who are willing to relo- 
cate can be helped to find jobs and increase their earnings else- 

where- * — 

Whiie some policies, such as relocation assistanpe, might affect 
miwation directly, others may have inadvertent mfluences. T^ere 
is considerable controversy over the queBtion of whether welfare 
• influences migration. For example, it is widely believed that low- 
income persons go to places like New York City as welfare seekers 
drawn there by the generous levels of public assistance. A recent 
Rand study reached a contrary conclusion. It found that needy 
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newcomera start using the welfare syaterii only gradually and that 
their delay in doing so is more easily interpreted as due to discour- 
agement In finding work rather than to a prior motivation to move 
to New York deliberately to claim welfai^e benefits. Findings from 
other independent studio corroborate this point— that the welfare- 
seeking migrant is largely a myth. 

If anything, actual^rftceipt '9f public assistance seems to reduce 
the migration of poor familiesj suggestink that welfare recipients 
tend to pile up in cities notTb^a^se of hi |h inmigration there but 
because of low outmigration. \ _ _ 

^riyses of-tHe Seattle-Denver, and Bkry Income Maintenance 
Experiments suggest that the introduction of a negative income tax 
type of income maintenance program may increase the geographic 
mobility rates of recipients. It appears that ^ receipt of such pay- 
ments eases the fmanciEd constrainte on moving and enable fami- 
lies to consider a wider range of altemati\ e destinations than they 
might have otherwise. In the Oa^ Exper ment, families receiving 
experimental payTnents were somewhat more likely to move fur- 
ther from Gary than families not receiving such payments, to move 
to large urban centers, and to move to places where they had not 
liv^ before or to places where they had lo friends and relatives. 

All in all, the body of research evidence luggests two things. One 
is that for the majority of people who n ove migration seems to 
work 'well. Migration not only improves ths lot of these individuals 
by inere^ing their earnings or lessening their likelihood of unem- 
ployment, but also generally has beneficial effects on the. areas 
involved by transferring labor from areas ^here jobs are scarce or 
wetges low to areas having the opposite characteristics. 

^ere private market forces seem to t e directing migrants to 
emd from the correct places and benefiting the individuals who 
move as well, there seems to be little need for policy to tinker vdth 
' a mechanism it probably cannot improve. 

However, there is a' small subset of mi^ants and areas who do 
not appear to benefit from migration. So ne less-advantaged citi- 
zens appear to base their moves on limited ipformation. They do 
not prearrange jobs, often they do not havje information about the 
place to which they move before they arrive there, and they fre- 
quently restrict the range of potential destinations considered to 
those where they have friends and relatives. In these cases finan- 
cial relocation assistance and information about alternative labor 
markets might enable these individuals to broaden their range of 
choice Biid to make moves that are likely to be more successful for 
them and for the areas that they jbin, ; \ rr r 

A more difficult problem is the potential detrimental ettects ot 
migration on cirtain areas. As the most woductive members of a 
labor force move away because of the selecttvity of migration, areas 
with few worthwhile employment opportunities (declining areas) 
are left with a labor pool of diminished potential. What begins ^ 
an economic adjustment can over time bee 
local human capital. The tax base erodes 

demands do not shrink. i , a ■ 

Areas experiencing rapid growth present other problenis. As^m 
the case of declining areas, the problem s ^^'^ ^"""^ 

the social coste and returns of migration 
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^taloSi? ethicaTlegal, and economic implicationa and has 

" wffh wSslble exception of relocation assistance, there seems 
vMl^3 f^ Sirmncy to try to influence migration directly. 

South is often suggested as one »" J" *at a«as^ recent 

Dr. Birch? 

eTATFMENT OF DAVID L. BIRCH, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM ON RE- 
MONAflND BeVELOPMENT CHANGE, MASSACHUSETTS IN- 
STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

[Prepared Statement in Appendix on p. 202.] 

WTPrw Thank vou In my prepared statement, I covered three 
Dr. Birch. ^^'J^'^ f ^y-S to describe some of the things that 

what a reasonable response might be. p.^^^^^ Teven summa- 

metropolitan areas. haDoeninff and I would- like to 

^ T "^mtiS^lf thki^ We M.^^e ilo fairlrmicroscopic 
spend a little t™«. ™_o!|gs^^^^ the change is taking 

wirf a few textile companies, a few shoe companies, a few apparel 
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companies in the early and middle 1950's that did migrate in the 
sense of picldng up their belongings ^ and moving south. That has 
not been repeated. And, ever since, say, 1960, migration of firms 
has been virtually negligible. 

Mr. Stockman. Are you talking primarily about manufacturing 
firms?! 

Dr. Birch. All firms. 

Mr. Stockman. This would include construction, retail, fi- 
nance^ — — 

Dr. Birch, Correct. Virtually no firms migrate from one area to 
another. They tend to move within citiesj mostly short moves. They 
do not tend to move acrbss metropolitan area boundaries. Further- 
morej the inflow is counterbalanced by an outflow. The two are 
nearly in balance. 

Second, we found that the losses of jobs— ignoring outmi^ation, 
because it does not amount to anything— through the death and 
contraction of firms are more or less the same everywhere and are 
fairly high. If you sum up the job losses due to contraction and/or 
the death of firms in combination, it amounts to about 7 percent of 
the job base every year, regardless of where you are. It does not 
even vary much between central city and, suburb and it does not 
vary much between Buffalo or Syracuse and Tucson or Phoenix or 
Ft. Lauderdale. New York City is not losing more jobs per year due 
to these reasons than any other place. That surprised us somewhat, 
but job losses do not seem, to be a ipatial phenomenon. : . 

Therefore, all of the net change which is relected in the aggre- 
gate statistics of decUne is attributable to where new firms are 
established or existing firms decide to expand. That explains all 
the difference. If they expand or form at the rate of 3 percent a 
_year^andjiecline at 7 percent, there is a net loss of 4 percent. If 
they expand at 10 percent a year and decline at 7 percent, then 
there is a gain of 3 percent. It is that process that we then began to 
study carefully. 

It seems that = most of the job creation is done by younger iirms 
and by small and middle-size firms headed primarily by independ- 
ent entrepreneurs, not by large corporations. It is not the large 
multibranch corporations that are having the major effect on dif- 
ferential job creation. 

The key to the spatial growth, therefore, is finding out where 
these entrepreneurs want to set up shop. They seem to be following 
^ complex pattern. The pattern reflects a mix, I think, of living 
preferences as well as the cost of doing business. Many of them are 
locating in lov/ labor cost areas in the South. Others are in Florida, 
Texas, Arizona, Colorado, and California, which are very high cost 
areas. The labor costs and transportation costs are higher in these 
places than the national^av^rage. You certainly cannot argue that 
.these areas are stealing firms from the Northeast on a cost basis. 
They are obviously offering something else. It could be argued that 
they are offering a climate, a lot of recreational opportunities, and 
"^a good physical environment and low-densitjj living; but not all of 
the places that are growing are the typical, **sun and sea" kind of 
places. They are places like New Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont. 
They are upstete Michigan, northern New Jersey, sections of Colo- 
rado, and Idaho. 
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qo the oattern is almost countermetropolitan rather than Siui 
Ba!t v^iS IS ieltVln fact, the last time I l^^ed at^e nam- 
toi, 8 of the aamost rapidly grQwing States m the United States 
hi the Snow Belt, not the Sun Belt. This is m percentage, not. 
abiolute, terms, but I think it is important to recofnize. 

lo^itfnn, of course. Is following much the samr pato We 
have a Wghly mobile nation. It Is not at all uncommon for » "r .0 
Srient of the population of an area to turn over annually, and 
S Svei li a S of chances to adapt to change. And, as Profe^or 
Sven hiljlnted out, the responie of people m the northern and 
^Ifestem^SS^ has' been to capitalize on the entrepreneurial 
moves and to go where the entrepreneurs are going, 
""^if^f want to think about a reaponse to 1^,^^"^ 
and i think it Is a major tranaformation-I think the first step^ 
and aeahi I would ^e with Professor Leven-is to recoinize that 
sJi fhSgeis ta^^ place, that it is under the influence of very 
string fSs, ard that- it is not likely to go away. I do not think 
there is any notion of reversing what we are talking about. 

ThP sSd steo 1 think, is to realize that it is not necessarily 
bJ WK^ »oSk«d on irowth as . concept, we haje^o^ 
to assume that it is essential in our p.^iulation. I do not thmk that 

^SfwThSteSed and talked to people, they almost uniformly 
nreferTed l" WM to higher densities. It is hard to argue that there is 
K^dvanSS i?t^i extraordinarily, high densities we have built 
no m many of our cities and metropolitan areas. 

T^e^rSment that declines-population decline or employment 
dJcS^e-weatei a fiscal crisis does not seem to hold very much 
taS^e^ Sark at the University of Chicago has looked carefti^ 
W the^uses of fiscal strain on city governments, and there 
sLms to bf nrrlationship at all between the rate of growth or 
HpcHne of a city and its fiscal problems. — . , , ^. 

New York is a big city and it is having fiscal problems, bat that 

Mr. Stockman. What was; that? 

Dr/ Birch. What was whaW ^ - , ^ 

Ml- ^THrTCMAN What did Pittsburgh dor , 
Tlr nS^Well KOTrding to Professor Clark,.for example, in 
on? iy^M^riod PiSurgh diminished its municipal emplojrment 

r&le?^L^.ffer£7<SeTS'^^^^^^^^ 
Ki^^J.^^^tW-ai^^^ 

., their downtown Frof what I S^f-^^Jfdowntown is in increase 
^^;^nl S^^l^i ibod, and it is Che of 

4 KrS^SlSl!^^ Si^?^na^ than growt^ 
that it is manageable. It is not easier political- 
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ly; it is hard. The mayor of Pittaburgh went through a very rough 
I^riod when those employees were not rehired. 

I think, as we learn to live with decline, our main goal should be 
to help people who cannot adapt t decline, rather than the places 
that, are experiencing it. I think that should be our focus. I do not 
' think we are going to turn decline around, but I think we can do a 
lot to help the people who are caught by it. I think the elderly are 
a cl^ic example of people who are not mobile and who do not 
chwige easily. I^e poorj the undereducated, and the undertrained 
are Mother group that Julie baVanzo mentioned as having nar- 
rower hori^ns Mid probably less opportunity to seize options else- 
where. I SLm not exaclty sure how, in the complex of Fedr^al 
pro^amSj to cope with these groups. A moving allowance of some 
kind might be an intaresting idea > ^ • i 

Another idea that I have toyed with would be a set of national 
pajmenta, rather than local paymente, for welfare, income mainte- 
nemeej unemployment com^nsation, and health care. Many of the 
people caught in municipalities of one kind or another are caught 
there because of an affiliation with the municipal goveniment from 
whom they receive their suppnrt. If those payments came from 
something like the Social Security Administration rather than 
coming from a local municipality, as Dr. DaVanzo pointed out^ that 
might enormously increase the ability of people to move from one 
place to another while having a source of funds in the process. It 
would become in effect a form of moving allowance. 

At the sajno time, I do not think wer should do thmgs that 
accelerate define. The faster decline takes place the more difficult 
it is to adapt to it. Much state legislation at this point is enormous- 
ly perverse in this regard. My favorite example is to compare 
Massachusetts to New Hampshire, in both of whose backyards I sit. 
Massachusetts is declining and New Hampshire, right next door to 
it in the North and in ttie Snow Belt, is booming. In fact, at one 
pomt in the ea^ly 19T0-i southern New Hampshire was growii^ as 

fas' as Florida. \ . i_. -u ^.u 

When you askVntrepreneurs m New Hampshire why they are in 
New Hampshire a^d rAot MassachusettSi they immediately give you 

^= the same list every time^ The list includes the fact that there is no 
tax loss carryforward kigislation in Massachusetts. An entrepre- 
neur who starts up a business in Massachusetts gets taxed at the 
full rate the first year he makes a profit regardless of the losses 
incurred up to that point. . 
l^e Massachusetts unemployment compensation system is very 

^ punitive; as is the wortaieni compensation system. The personal; 
income tax .is very offensive to managers, and it is managers who 
are making entrepreneurial location decisions. The sales tax in 
Massachusetts is considered to be very onerous. There is a lot of 
^ venr similar aritibus|hess legislation in the cities. If places like 
Massachusette ara going to decline gracefully, I thmk they are 
going to have to tip the balance back in favor of the entrepreneur 
before the entrepreneurs are all gone. And a lot of them are going. 

Also I do not think we can ignore the esthetic side of tnmgs. It 
we are going to hold any entrepreneurs and Workers in cities over 
the next decadep cities are going to have to become more attractive 
places ^ live. Professor Laven pointed out that rising housing costs 
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are beginning to affect thequ^i|of ^^-^^^ 

I think t¥*,i«^«^4^^^frlt Sd^he QuLy Market^ 

from, projects like the ^amrroni ra^ ^ i very surprised 
place have had a "emendouily powtw. ^^^c _ i ^ 

to NewOrleani going to have to stop thinking abou^, 

In sum, I thmk wo we f^fS y^^^ ^^^^ to learn to live with 

'"W^f^^^^^Sm^^^^ Orleans, put it as 
Moon Landrieu, tne recent 'f-^W^ _ to have a lemon 

succinctly » anyone when he^g |^^^^^^ I 

m^i^^^^^^^ yeara learning how to 

'"S.KS'TlSyo^ryVuch, Dr. Birch. Dr. Bahl? Oh, I am 

mw^'vnn defer to Dr. Bahl He precedes me in the 
alphabet as well as in many other ways. 
Dr. Leven. In age. 

Dr Downs. Indeed-all kinds of things. 

[Prepared statement in Appendix on p. 268.] 
r> tjaut T will he brief My written statement is a summary of 

^i'r.Ke f^c"^ effectef^^^^ t^e concept of an 

nature or tne iiscai euet^w, * , , ^.y,i„u fihAracterizes State and 
overdeveloped public sector, which I thinyharp^^^^^ 

Sj="i|Sfdtag 'u'/^i^you ffave . Jesldual of higher cos. 

• zens left in the urban area. t-„e an explanation for the 
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services continues to rise irrespective of what happens to the com- 
position of the population, that public employee wage rates are 
sensitive to the rate of inflation, that pensio nd fringe benent 
costs are costs which many urban government' ^ked intOj and 

that today's debt service costs are the results nitments made 

long ago. There is lot much controllable a. uere is not much 
response in local government budgets to changes in popiilation 
composition, 

On the revenue side, population loss itself is not bnd for the .tax 
base. What is bad is the kind of job losi that has gone with it. My 
colleagues and I tried to estimate the ravenue loss implications of 
the loss of a job resulting from the outmovement of a firm from 
New York City at the time of the fiscal crisis. We found that the 
loss to nmnicipal revenues was about $800 per job. Now, if the 
number of jobs in New York had grown at the national rate from 
1965 to 1975, there would have been a million more jobs. A million 
jobs. times $800 per job is pretty close to the city's deficit at that 
time. Su the effects of population decline and job loss on the public 
finances of a city are tremendous. 

The second point I would make about fiscal effects is that we 
cannot think only about interregional migration. What w© often 
hear about are the characteristics of interregional migr ante. That 
paints a bad enough picture for the fiscal outlook for cities; but 
then, as David Birch pointed ou^ most of the job change has not 
occurred because of regional migration but because of firm death 
and city4o-surburb migration. City-to-suburb job loss is important 
b^eausej even in declining regions, the overall loss or decline in the 
tax base in metropolitan areas is not as great in the suburbs as it 
is iri .the cities, and because the constituency in the State legisla- 
ture continues to build in favor of that suburban intereat and 
against the central city interest. _ 

My second point involves the concept of an ''overdeveloped ' 
State. What has happened— if you look at the rate of growth in 
personal income or jobs— is that the southern tier of States is 
growing around one-third foster than the northern tier of States. 
Take a particular case, my* own State of New York, Oyer the last 
decade one would have expected to find a response in the growth in 
public revenues and public expenditures which would have been 
parallel to eccnomic growth— about one-thira less than the rest of 
the Nation. What you actually find is that, to the contrary, in New 
York and in the northern tier of States, general revenues raised 
from their own sources grew at "about the same rate as in the rest 
of the, country. There was no adjustment to the slower economic 
gror.'^h that was occurring. l 

As a result, you get a case of an overdeveloped public sector. 
New York State has a per capita personal income that is about 9 
percent above the national average, excluding transfer payments 
and not adjusting for cost of Jiving differences, but expenditures of 
State arid local governments in New York on a per capita basis are 
about 50 percent Bbove the national average. The public sector i§ 
simply overdeveloped. As a result, there must be some kind of 
adjustment at the State and local level to bring about a better 
balance between the capacity to spend and the actual level of 
spending. 



Now the problem is realiy cumplicated by the fact that the level 
of public serviceB which must decline is already among the highest 
in the United States, How do you bring about that kind of decline.^ 

Mr. STOckMAN. Can I interrupt just one second* Dr. Sahl/ Are 
you saying that the. economic base was growing slower m Wew 
York City and other typical central cities but that the rate ot 
revenue collections from their own sources was growing equal to 
the nationiJ rate? i ^ 

Dr. Bahl. No, I was talking about New York State. 
. Mr Stogkman. ok, New York State. , , . , ^ . i 

Dr Bahl. Well it makes a big^ difference, I think. I took New 
York Stete and I aggregated all State and local governments m the 
State and I compared it to the same aggregation in the res^; of the 
country, ' . ' 

Mr Stockman. Revenue collections were growing at an equal or 
a parallel rate, but economic bases were growing at a less than 

average rate, 

Dr. BAm. That is correct. 
, Mr. Stockman, That implies that the tax rates were rising, 
. Dr. Bahl. That is right ^ , ^ ^ ^ ^ u .^a^u^ 

Mr. Stockman. Wouldn't you conclude that that exacerbated the 

outflow of economic activity? ^i ^ u *u j #u^f 

Dr Bahl Certeinly. What happened was that by the end of that 
period that I was talking about the level of taxation m New York 
relative to personal income was far and away the highest m the 

^^l^e^est of the sto^ is that whether or not we know for sure 
that hieh levels of taxes cause firms to move or not, businessmen 
say tbjit they do and State and local gevernment officials beiieve 
that is true. It may be- - ' »^ . \ 

In any case, what happens in New York State is that there is to 
be a reduction in the personal income tax, because this tax is 
thought to have particularly undesirable effects on ^the ^location 
decisions of businesses. The situation then becomes one of a btate 
with a very high level of . public services and a very high level ot 
taxes having to reduce both in order to remain competitim 

The problem is how to do that when more than half of the fiscal 
decisions in the State are made at the local government level. This 
leads me to a couple of comments about vwhat Federal policy might 
be in this regard. ^ - j j 

First I would argue that there Is a transition period underway; 
^ that It 'is going to last for awhile; tliat the emptying out oi popula- 
tion and jobs from cities has not finished; that States like New 
York and other States in the Northeast are becoming the average 
States in this nountry and will be the average States very soon; and 
that their public sectors have to adjust to an average level. 
^ All of 'his is premised on the fact that you cannot have very 
hieh levels of taxes tod be competitive. Bui there is a danger. Ihe 
differ is that if taxes are important and you want to affect indus- 
try location decisions, you probably ought to cut personal income 
tM - If it is true that any tax affects industry location decisions, 1 
would fuess that it is that one. So I think the Governor of New 
York has made the right choice in terms of the tax to reduce, but 
. that is the most progressive tax in the system. The lands ot reduc- 
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tions that are liksly to have a positive effect are reductions that 
wUl alter the distribution of income in the wrong way. 

Moreover, you cannot cut teses without cutting spending. So 
where do you cut spending? Well, many States in that region spend 
about ^o=thirds of their totel on health, education, and welfare. It 
ifi only logical to expect '^hat the expenditure reductions during the 
traniition wUl come in mo Hrem of health, education, and welfare; 
but, thoie artf th^ miricm that benefit the ^or relatively more. So 
you are ciittJn£r to lumf^fit the rich, and you will likely have 

to cut exp^HdiL;^a ard burden the poor. The resulting redistribu- 
tional effec'ts ure not ve^ pieasant. 

A m^or role of tfui Fedorgl Oovemment ought to,, be to assist 
Stetas in making this trMisition by assuring that low-income resi- 
dents of the Statas do not bear the burden of the transition. That 
would suggest a Rtrate^^ for the distribution of Federal moneys: It 
would certainly suggest "targeting,"" if you will let me use the 
terai, rather than '^spreading. " That is, rather than allocating less 
of the Federal share to the most distresaed cities, it would argue to 
allocate more. 

I also believe that it would call for a strategy of compensation 
rather than a strate^ of revitalization* RevitallMtion, if it means 
restoring cities to their previous levels of population and economic 
activities, just is not in the cards* Compensation, if it means bol- 
stering the fiscal capacity of local governments & take account of 
the unfavorable effects of population and economic decline, would 
make more sense as a strategy. It does not mean throwing in the 
towel and saying that cities are going to become sandboxes or all 
the other thinp that they have been described as. It means getting 
through thia transition period by somehow keeping the level of 
social services at some minimal leveL 

The point about the fiscal crisis being over— ah allegation that 
we hear a lot these days— is based on two observations. One is the 
measure of the surplus in the State and local secto^ and we all 
know what a bad measure that is. Apart from the fact that it 
includes the pension funds and all capital construction expendi- 
tures, It>masto the kinds of variations that exist across States and 
within States. No one woidd argue that because New York State 
has a surplus that New 'York Cit^-s level of public services is 
adequate. That is not a good argument. 

Hie other observation is that there have not been more New 
York's since 1976, and therefore things must be better. There are 
three good reasons why there' have not been more New York's, and 
you can argue that those three reasons are not going to be with us 
indefinitely. , 

The first, reason is economic recovery; recovery has helped cer- 
tain cities, but, on tha other band, most central cities have not 
shared in the recti very to the same extent as the rest of the 
countiy. And who knows how long a sustoined recovery will 
continue? 

The second reason is that the growth^ in direct Federal aid waff 
enoiTOOUS over the last 10 yeai^. You know the ACIR table that we 
all have read recently' that sho^s that the ratio of direct- 
Mr. ScHiUER. Would you explain what^ACIB stands for please? 




Tir. -Raw Sot^ The Advisory Coinmission on Intefgovernmen- 
tal ReTaf ^ns cSlaSd the rlo of direct Federal aid to local 
^vernmente Sed by local government revenues raised from 
i^nt tL past 6- or 7 years those ^rcentages have 
r^n Tom In the case of the big cities, around 20 percent to as 
S i If to 60 percent in some cases. It is an enormous revolution 
S &S feSralim, and I do not think any of us believe that these 
kinds of increases are likely to continue. Wan^P bia cities 

The , third reason why problems are ahead is |f fl^f^f ?^ 
have deferred expenditures. You know, 12 of the 20 largest cities m 
the UniSst^tJ have reduced their numbejs of public employees 
over the last 2 or 8 years. Well that is a kind of retrenchment, but 
ffalM suggests that public service levels may react downward 
There h^ Sio been a deferment of replacing capital as rt has 
Sme olsotsoent in many of these cit^s. So there may be fiscal 
problems ahead for some of the largest cities. a^mmia 
I ffueS the last thing I would say is that I looked m the admmis- 
trltE urban policy statement for ^^^^ "^^^^ 
¥fs wVi^t thft role of the State government oufht to be, because ii 
you buy JhL ^tion of decline, particularly in the Northe^t t^n 
III ha?e to argue that decline has to be managed and that would 
Sm to armie fw an important role for State government. , 

^^e Kase of the losflibility of welfare reform. If there were 
isKe "-nej-Mc ^ £ jn this country would 

d^^ lS^^fKr cities have direct responsibility 
for"Se fSr^^e Sfita wSSd come only if the State government 
madT^me sort of adjustment so that, indirectly, urban govern^ 

'"l^rr^llSl^'ougkt to be Federal premiums and Federal penal- 

^And**ilsf the notion of fragmentation of government argues for 
a Stete rSe FrapSentation is a characteristic of the Northeast and 
S of the M&st and less so of the newer and more f^t 
So^grerions Because you have fragmentation you have the 

SLsi of frS^iented 1^^^^^^^ ^ legislatures 

to^ri4 some^Wnd oflUentive for States to do something either 
^ LuffeStion permitting government reorganization or, more 
K. S-in^P-al financing of «rv^ ^ 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much,.Dr. Bahl. Dr. Downs. 
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STATEMENT OF AJNTMONY UUWX^S, SKINIUK r£JL.L*UW, 
BROOKINGS INSTITOTION 

[Prepared Statement in Appendix on p, 218.] 

Dr, DowN§* WeU, I was asked to testify on a much narrower 
subject than the broad subjecte covered by the people who ha^e 
already spoken. I w£b supposed to talk a^ut housing markets and 
city population losses and so I will confine my remarks to that as 
that is what my written testimony concentrates on. 

I would also like to ^int out, as is required by the Brookinp 
Institution of which I am a senior fellow, that all of my remarks 
are my own opinions and not n^^arily those of the Brookings 
Institution* 8- 

My first main pbint is that the process of population movement 
and urban development that is causing lai*ge cities to lose people 
wid jobs is a two-faced process with both positive and negative 
aspects that are inseparable from each other^ or have been up to 
now. 

The biggest movement h^ been from central cities to their sur- 
rounding suburbs. The positive aspect has been that this suburban- 
ization of poptjlation hBB been essentially an upgrading process for 
mmt households Bud firms mvolved. It has improved the housing, 
neighborho<^, and quality of life for millions of Americans— both 
these who moved into the suburbs and mmy of those within large 
cities. Tliose cities were initially overcrowds when this movement 
began at an acccelerated rate in the 1950's. 

So, the objective of reversing the outflow process is probably 
undesirable, since, on the average^ it has been basically an upgrad- 
ing process. 

However, it also has had a negative aspect: This process has 
imposed large social costs on many households left behind in areas 
of concentrated poverty, and upon city governments sendng those 
areBm. The latter are in fiscal difficultyj or at least fiscal strains. 

So I agree with Dr, BsM that our society should devote signifi- 
cant efforts to remedying the impoiition of the costs of progress 
upon households and goYernmenta that have been unjustly bearing 
such costs. 

Another key aspect of the process of suburbanization and urban, 
development is that it has gone too far in many metropolitan 
areas. LooWng at housing marketa alone, we are now building new 
houses to displace existii^g homes that are still in relatively good 
condition or that certainfy could be rehabilitated to serve well for 
rn^y years. 

ThB rapid building of new sub ..oan housing in stagnant or de- 
clining metropolitan areas is causing both a desirable replacement 
of obsolete old housing in the cities and also an undesirable re- 
placement of still serviceable existing housing. It is very difficult to 
ditinguish one from the other. 

On average, in those metropolitan with central cities that lost, 
over 10 percent of their population from 1970 to 1975, three times 
as many new housing unite were built in the metropoliteri area as 
a whole as was necessaiy to accommodatis the increase in the 
number of households in that metropoHten area. That tremendous 
su:^lus of housing in effect depopulates these central^ cities by 
attracting people out of them. There is a very close relationship 



between the high ratio of new housing built to new househoias i 
added and the decline of population m ^ntr^l c^ies. 

This eenerates a process of neighborhood dethne that is ioinf 

si^TnP rities are bains renovated and rehabilitated, it is tne neign 

"eigh&odB they look at. In fact, cit.es are do.ng neither, but 

"«°n^'n,Stlfc°orrst^e"?S ar,hou^ 

i„^L BSoeSnonSc status that is going o" gt«'- >^ 

^i'Sc«5bfrSoo'dT^ 

f n^nnr iflrSanwd so as to make the formerly aommant 
forms occur nave cnaiiBcu ay aa if 5a hirvpvpr verv 

&t/&^rdo'n,^aV^^^^^^ 

P'l^ff^^ei^Sllife^Sarchy of different neighborhoods with 

Sifersoi-s vz^nl 

'°T\Tc?L^i',!'g%rS",^arpfob;:bi the most appropria^ mean, 
1«or>e?CtJU?i^nt?t«^ 

residual group in fose lowebt sja^s Mig d _^ ^^^^^ 

fffKeMnL°Vp"g?3rfhVn;aivAari^^ the same location 
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whtre they sterted,\instead of moving somewh0re else. Either they v 
stay there passively^they do not do anything particularly to help Nf 
the neighborhood— or they actively attempt tp organize and im- \. 
prove the neighborhood. But it difficult to get American house- \ 
holds who have upgraded themselves to do this unless: No. 1, they \ 
have some specific ties to the ninghborhood concernedi such as 
ethnic identity or love of diversity; or No. 2, the area has such an 
outs^ding location that it will caiise high income or upwardly 
mobfle households to remmn there even though they are still sur- 
rounded by nonupgraded households. { , 

Furtheraiorei the process of constantly expanding new housing 
^eas in the suburbs tends to encourage further creaming of up- 
graded households out of the central city^ rather thM upgrading in 
place. This shows there is really a tundamental conflict of interest 
between those groups who are aided by more newisuburban hous- 
ing— wWch is probably a majority of the population, not just the 
bidldmg industry— and those aided by creating .stronger demand 
for housing in the central cities. When we create lote of new 
housing in the suburbs, that expands the ran|e of housing choice 
for all households in the metropolitan area, including the poorest. 
But it also weakens the demand for housing in inner-city areas, 
causing deterioration, lower taiC bases, and other things that al- 
ready h^e been discuisedi 

My thSST'^Bin point is that public^ policies to cope with this 
situation cannot work well solely at the neighborhood level They . 
must be developed at l<^ast at the citywide level and probably will 
not work there either. After all^ it is at the metropolitan areawide 
level that the forces generating these movements are in fact occur- 
ring. However, we do not have adequate mstitutional structures for 
creating and carrying out policies at all of these levels or even 
relating them to each other. u 

At the neighborhood level, there is a fundamental problem, be- 
muse the ownership of propertiei is highly fragmented among 
individual household, but' there is an inherent interrelationshijp ' , 
between the values of individual properties.^' Each housing units 
value is very much influenced by what is happening to the other 
housing unite around it. But the owner of that house cannot influ- 
ence how the owners of the surrounding houses are in fact manag- 
ing their property. This conflict between fragmentalized ownership 
and interdependent values causes a. volatility of maintenance be- 
havior in lieighborhoc^. Each house owner's maintenance behav- 
I ior is dependent upon , his expectations about how his neighbors 
will behave. If he believes they are all going to maintain their 
property, then it pays him to maintain his. If he believes that they 
are not going to maintain their properties then it does not pay him 
to maint^ his. This creates a fruity of property maintenance by 
making it dependent' upon future expectations . of all the people m 
the area about each other's behavior. . . ^ 

This fragility of attitudis becomes combined with the impacts of 
constant homebuilding in the suburbs, which is partly a response 
to the demands of people to move to^ lower density areas. Such 
constant new building in the suburbs causes a drop in demtod for ^ 
housing in the centr J city which must be expressed somewhere by ^ ■ p 
more vacancies in the central city. When that vacancy appear, 4t , . ^ 
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e^%'t« tt d'es iofpa" Ken, ,o dolo if they all expect the 
'ift^i ^r^tlSntofrsfopped at the neighborhood level 
.loltb:cat{theh«lcde=^^^^^^^^ 

lir&Ml with *ftl* neighhorhood levol are 

n;'.h°e SWdXir, S.t"".rent .tratagie. ean b. used to 

spread the dechne m |ve^jn ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

work, although in most cases it will no , ^ 

even in all parts of the same city. ^.^ ..^es will prove ineffec- 
Ultimately, however, even city;Wide strateg^s wu^ P^o ^. .^^ 

ssSiigras-ftS 

mining of other large cit.es to an unnece.!^^ ^ ^ 

SnSLfMld^'p&St J] lint units in declining 
Sj'rSutan areas like St I^™^^^^^^^^^ i„t„ cen- 

«o 1^^ * ft"Sontln„ousl> u^^^^^^^ ^by n,as.ve 

suburban growth In '"r?""^^^ or" bct?er conJJolHng suburban 
oping means of s owmg^^^^^^^^ 

growth appears ^Jl'/rl,", ' „|„ locnl contro of zoning laws 
^d^^^lS"fgSa1lSrrn.«hrp-o^ land .nd development 

"fftKjj point, I Win conclude ^n^^^^^^f^f^^^^^ 
saying l,hat I am not going to 8"gges' ^ ^ suspense, since I am 
with this <"l™rr.a, I want w gep you J , ^^^^ 

S'.Se'S«eS"rt£e *'! of"& iimcBut I hope to— 
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Mr. ScHEUER.x New York City may not be there in 2 years. 

Dr. Downs. I will make a very large wager ^vith you on that, sir, 
if you would like. Slew York City will definitely be there in 2 years. 

I hope that I was able to increase your awareness of the relation- 
ship between suburban growth on the' one hand and inner-city 
decay on the otherj as that relationship operates through housing 
markets. I think it poses a ve^ serious dilemma which Professor 
Leven, among others, has written a book about. I do not see any 
easy way out of the dilemma, because it calls for difficult choices 
which politicians are loath to make and so far have totally avoided, 

Mr* Akaka, Thank you very much, Dr. Downs. I must compli- 
ment all of you. You did very well on your time collectively, I want 
to thank you very much for your statements, I want to remind you 
again that your prepared testimony will be included in the record. 
Let me at this point defer to Mr. Scheuer, Do you have any 
questions of any of the panelists? 

Mr. Scheuer. Your testimony was extremely interesting, 

L«at me ask you a question that is not really all that hypotlietical 
since the^ House at 3:80 this afternoon is going to be discussing the 
issue of Federal aid to New York City. If each of you were making 
policy, what kind of policies and programs would you recommend 
for New Vork City at this time: (A) if you were mayor of New York 
and (B) if you were the President and could v/ork your will with 
the Congress. [Laughter,] 

Why don't we go from right to left, starting with Dr. Leven. 

Dr. Leven. All right. I think that my immediate response to that 
is — and I do not mean to throw it back^ — ^that the real dilemma is 
the attempt to form policies with regard to specific instances of 
urban or metropolitan imbalance, or change, or maturity^ or 
growth in the absence of any^ strategy with respect to what the 
outcome ou^: '^-c. It is not that we cannot think of a poliry— 

Mr. Scheuer, All right, teH us what the outcome ought to be. 

Dr. Liven. I think that maybe that was stated as well by Dr. 
Birch as by anybody, and that is that the strategy should be: What 
kind of assistance is needed to help New York grow old more 
gracefully; not what kind of assistance is needed to make historical 
development re%'erse itself. 

How can we help New York City grow old more gracefully? As 
Dr. Bahl suf:^ested, slowing it down would help. New York is, 
indeed, going to be there 2 years from now and it is going to be 
there 22 years from now and probably 200 years from now* but it is 
going to slow down for the next two decades. 

Mr. Scheuer. Well, if the outflow of middle class and upper 
middle class families and the inflow of poor families continues— = 

Dr, Liven, In most cities that has reversed already. That Is the 
last war. It is over, 

Mr. Scheuer. Is it over for New York? 

Dr. Leven. I do not know if it is over for New York. In general, 
it is, but probably not in New York. In most of the larger cities 
what you find is that the buzz word is "dislocation" effects. 

You know, in my lifetime I never thought, going north on 12th 
gtreet— which I think is a barometer street in the District of Co- 
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lumbia that property there would have any significant market 
vakie i was wrong. So was Dr. Downs; he was wrong, and so was 

'"f are etiU wrong if you think the outflow of 

"Sf t^N^K nSffi? tas stopped in gross ter^. but I 
thkik net outflow has surely slowed down very much. We find 
SeM 'evL in cities like St. Louis, and Cleveland, with substantial 
new famU? formations; the people are not suburbanites who moved 
out and who are returning to the city. _ „*,oi niHes 

or Downs Then why hm net outmigration m central citos 
tripled or more than tripled in the 1970's as compared to the 

^^Dr." Liven. Oh. because lots of lower middle^lass People are 
moving out. In particular, blacks are moving out in very large 

""Dr^DowNS The 1,400,000 net outflow annually is not mainly or 

^1^ 'E^^lKhS do not want to say that it is over, but it 

^"MSttf Solfit^aS; it has accelerated 

Dr L°v?N Well I do not know. Neither you nor I know— = 
Dr. Dov,S. Well «t least I cited some numbers. You cite some 

'°Br%v^^ contrary numbers I am jiting is what has hap- 

^'W^Sc^m^E^t^^ « - ^^rtain neighbor^ 

hcSs Aff trS to™ oint S »nLe neighborhoods are rising in 
^ are^eclining at the ^^Jf^^y^^ 

citv St Louis, which is rapidly losing people. If. If '^..^^j^ P°?"^^^^^ 
Wm trends continue. St. Louis will be totally uninhabited by about 
Svea? 2002 ^hat is a rather accelerated rate of decline com- . 
pared to J^y priv^^us period. I do not think St. Louis will become 
loSt unSaWted, but there is a much greater loss of population 
now than there was formerly. . . u „ 

Althoueh you can cite some neighborhoods in =*• ^^H"^®^^ 
property values are rising (as you can i" Baltj^joi^ Wwhi^^^^ at 
nitirflV vou can also cite other neighborhoods where there is a 
coK'e 5? prSerty values, population is falling, and most property 

'"S^Leven It is harder to find those neighborhoods. It is a lot 
harder to IndtUse neighborhoods. I spent a lot of time looking for 

""ISt of the niystery-and we are going to recalibrate that dy- 

"^i^S°lKlSes'?^m^? Small and impressionable 
minds-Pung and impressionable minds may be reading this 
record. [Laughter.] ^ rv ^f^^^ 

rBo»S'»tJp«ffirbS5r than "young." 

''n'i?'l!S;iN From 1967 to ii)72 we tried to track on a microlevel 
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process of neighborhood change that Dr. Downs outlined in his 
testimony; the way the neighborhoods moved through a hierarchy. 
And what wp saw was very strongly impelled by social clasi differ- 
entials among the neighborhoods. The conclusion from that was 
that the social class differential was impelling people to™ 

Mr, ScHEUER, Let me restate my queition. 

Dr. Leven. Well we are getting away— - 

Dr, Downs. Congreisman, may I say, first of all, your question is 
totally illegitimate, since you asked us here to testify on a com- 
pletely different subject. But^ OK, we will nevertheless proceed 
to™ 

Mr* ScHEUER. My question involves the results of these massive 
population shifts which have had a ve^ destabilizing effect on New 
York City* You have given the example of outmigration population 
and the example of job loss. Both of those factors have conse- 
quences for New York, Do we a^ust ourselves to the fact that we 
have lost a million jobs? Do we plan for a smaller city — 

Dr. Liven. Yes* ' 

Mr* ScHEUER [cqntinuing]. Or do we build another 100,000 public 
housing units to — — , 

Dr. Downs. May I just make a couple of observations? 

Mr, ScKEUER^ Yes. 

Dr. Downs. First of all. New York has adopted policies which are 
peculiarly perverse. Although I agree that welfare does not attract 
low-income households into cities, it does hold them there once 
they get there. New York has a very large inflow of illegal immi- 
grants, especially from Puerto Rico and from South Americaj who 
might not be as likely to stay in New York if it were not for the 
high welfare benefits that the city — as part of the State^offers, as 
well as free college educationj public housings and all kinds of 
things. _ _ _ . 

So the policies tl New York City has adopted are essentially 
designed to drive out the wealthy and keep the poor, and they are 
in fact working. Those are exactly the policies you have got, and 
you have deliberately adopted them, so don't be surprised that they 
are working. 

I believe the only way to end those policies is to end democratic 
government within the city of New York, because the mayor and 
other elected locai officials will obviously follow the desires of the 
majority of people, and the majority of people in New York are 
beneficiaries of those policies. 

Take one policyj rent control. About 77 percent of the population 
of New York-jconsiste of tenants, most of whom are not poor. They 
are benefiting from rent control at the expense of rental property 
ownerSj but not because they need the money. True, many people 
who are ^or do need the moneys and, for them^ an end of rent 
control i^licy would be a real difficulty. But, no mayor of New 
York can ever even mention the possibility of ending rent control, 
because politically it would be suicide. Yet rent control is helping 
to ruin much of the housing supply in New York City. 

So I would answer that the fundamental requirement for reform= 
ing New York by putting it in fiscal equilbrium is stopping local 
democratic government. That means not allowing the mayor or the 
city council to make decisions that are influenced by their concern 
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the driving out oi tin- ^-'«"lt'iy^ . (Municipal Assistance Corpora- 
I think that m tact what .M.A.G Mun u^^^^^^ ^.^ ^^^^ 

York. I think New ^*^^^«^^^"enof caused bv its own actions, 
does have a lot of P^'f ^"^ 'J^j^ Sunk that some kind of a 
but it has aggrflvated thop pro^nt^iE'_ i ^ benerits that are 

agree with you that there is a good n^ore t^ ^ 
''ir you were Secretary ot HUD or "^ayo^ ot^ i^e^ Bronx redevel^ 
would you do in terms of Plan^l^^^'Lj^woulS fit into the needs 
optnent areaV What. -^j^f^ -^eome population, its declm- 

«' ^H^E "l^'^' t.S S fiscal base^ What would you plan tor 



Oi trie tii'Y w 1 Li 1 * — 
ing job base, and its decUning fisc 
that area that would-- 



that area LiitiL VYuuiu , 

Dr. Leven, How about open ^P'^f ; , , illegitimate question, 

i^z .t. s-rr.STS' , sv>,. .. f.. 

am not famiUar in detail with ^^t aiea. probably 
My overall feeling, without ™St of ^ area. Help 

the best thing to do ''i^^e short run n^ of,^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ 

all the remaining PeoPlf,^o^^°'j^',yat velV cleared of what is now 
any big investment miunUlit^rcmv^^^ ^ 

there. The presence of a^andon^ attract any 

Starr once fcl the .m.. thing ^d^be^ 

day because he was 1'"^ ^1;*^^^'^^^:, ^^^^^ thi short run, and 
best to get out and he o PWle move ypular thing to 

tH„V tloT^lri ? S'?^.'Jn<f«d?v° the a.ea as i. ie 

are trying to inuvc . ,-..,e*^n nf money 

S stSS"! ?asS'o,;';eaf fal.e.e of 5,al a«a. 
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Dr. Bahl, Can \ just take a minute and answer both of your 
quesiionG? 

Mr. ScHEUSR. Please do. I would enjo.v hearing your remarks, 

Dr, Bakl. I think I agree with Dr. Downs on the need to reduce 
the control of the locals over the New York City budget— if you 
took the poinw of vievV of the President, I think that=~ 

Mr. ScHEUEK. Well, even if you take the point of view of the 
average citizen who cares about the city, you would say that the 
mayor of New York at the present time, Ed Koch, is doing a great 
many things that are not politically easy, But, as an abstract 
theoretical matter, you are saying that the mayor of New York 
cannot> being in the center of this vortex of political forces, make 
the decisions to cut down on programs for the poor and simulta- 
neously build up the quality of life for middle and upper middle 
income people simply because the votes of the poor added to the 
votes of the civil service bureaucracy are just too many votes to 
cope with. 

Dr. DovTKS. Yes. 

^ir. SCHEUER. One of the major problems is the civil service 
bureaucracy. Koch is going through agony with this 11th hour 
''perils of Pauline", scenario that we have right now, finishing the 
negotiations this morning in time to testify before the Senate 
Banltin'?' Committee this afternoon, 

^ l^e problems of cutting down civil service employment and civil 
service benefits to approximately 300,000 people and their families, 
plus the problems of cutting down on programs for the poor, along 
with the problems of improving life— from the point of view of 
taxes and safety and general attractiveness— for middle-income 
people, amount to a formidable political burden for any mayor. 
That is pretty much what you are saying, t i 

I think Mayor Koch is teking herculean steps to do that, . thmk 
the people actually voted him in to do that— to make some very 
tough decisions. And I think they will understand it if he^ makes 
some decisions that hurt them a little bit, just as long as the total 
economic and social fabric of the city is strengthened, I think that 
Is the message that they sent to us last year m the mayoralty 

election. , * , . , ^, ^ ^.u 

Dr Bahl. I think that is right. I think the President or the 
administration, though, might raise a few questions.. They might 
just say, "Look, most of the projections that we got for New Yonc 
City in terms of wl at its fiscal outlook was going to be, were 
actually projections oi how they thought the city was going to grow 
and very little on what they thought the city could be. Where is 
the projection of thfe size of New York's public sector, if it were a 
city of 7 million with a particular kind of employment and unem- 
ployment couflguration? I think that could at least be done. 

Mr SCHEUER. Is that the kind of long-term planning and analy- 
siarfor example, that HUD should be doing before designing a 
' program for the south Bronx? 

Dr Bahl/ Someone should be doing that. I do not know where 
the responsibility lies in the Federal Government. I see that the 
New York City office is in Treasuiy, and I do not think you can 
separata the fiscal from the urban development part. 
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But there are some other parts of it-Federal WBlfare-New 
York City should have no responsibility for welfare for major redis- 
tribution aervicBS. That ought to be off their back. If I were an 
administration spokesman, that would be high on the list. 

Another ia that there is absolutely no reason why there should 
not be some kind of regional taxation in that metropolitan area. 
Why is it that suburban New^- York residents do not have to share 
in tie fiscal burdens of the citS^? Certainly they reap benefit from 
living next to the city. So that would be another thing that you 
would absolutely— — . ^ -etx. i „ tv,B 

Dr. DovvNS. They do. They pay an mcc m tax it they work m the 

^'Dr Bahl. Yes, but they pay it at a differentially lower rate, 
Tony, at about of the rate that a cuy resident pays on the 
commuter tax, and it is peanuts anyway. That is my understand- 

■"!' think there has to be accountability on the part of the State If 
the Stat« is to take responsibility for agreeing or coming up with a 
plln that says. "This is what New York City looks like a decade- 
from now— you know, not tomorrow, but for the next 10 years on a 
year-by-year basis"; then somebody has to be accountable when the 
city dMoT does not live up to the plan. That would be either the 
mayor or the Governor. I think I would look for that kind of 

™tKuth Bronx question, maybe the future of the cities is in 
services and maybe once this emptying out slows a bit more, even 
places like New York will begin to see a movement in of the 
service sector. Maybe there will be new markets m the cities, and 
maybe a different structure will emerge. , ^ ■ 

But there are those who still believe that the future w m manu- 
facturing I tend to think not. Have you been looking at the Port 
Authority proposals for industrial park development in the city— i 
Sank two !n Brooklyn and one in New Jersey-centerexi around 
resSurcrrecovery plants? They actually have done a feasibility 
study-or had it done-and in a very professional way have made 
the case that they could build suburban type locations in the city 
n sSI unused areas, build them around a r^ource recov^y 
plant, produce relatively cheap energy, and, therefore make it^ an 
ittractL place to locate. It is an interesting idea. I do not know 
how applicable it is to other places or how well it would work 

*^M?' ScHEUER. I suppose that a south Bronx land bank might one 
day be used for some kind of a light industrial park- — 

Dr. Liven. One day, yes. . . „ j n Art. 

Mr. ScHEUER. Or for research, study, university R and D. Ar. 
there any other responses to this double-pronged question of mine? 
■ d" ilcH. Well, do you limit it strictly to New York or could we 
open uri the agenda to look at all the rest of— 

l'BSSiSln&. The cities? You see, I think New York is 
very special case— 

^• iSSntiJmingl. In many regards and is not.ver^ typical 
of others. In taking the President's point of view, I thmk the mam 
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thing is to figtire out how to slow down the rate of decline of the 
cities so that people do have a chance to adapt to it. Not that this 
will halt decline at all, but it will slow it down somewhat, 

I keep coming back to my entrepreneurs and things that they 
need. I would start to look very carefully at things that would 
make it easier for entrepreneurs to do business in the city. WQrk= 
ing capital is one thing that keeps coming up over and over again. 
None of the present proposals have anything for working capital in 
them and, yet, in the service sector that is about the only kind of 
capital that is used. Everything is still focusing on manufacturing 
and plants and facilities and lathes and capital equipment and* yet, 
if you look at the economy and^ particularly at the growing sector 
of the economy in a place like Boston, Pittaourgh, or Philadelphia, 
those sectors no longer use lathes and things like lathes. They \ise 
typewriters and rent office space and think and, given that they 

Dr. Downs. And medical centers. 

Dr, Birch. Or medical centers— they mostly use the same things 
and a few scalnels, but these service industries are not capital- 
intensive for the most part. _ ' ' 

Mr. ScHEUER. A few scalpels and a CAT scan or two. 

Dr. Birch. 'And a CAT scan is thrown in here and there, yes. But 
for the most part, I think, if you look at the bulk of those jobs, they 
are not addressed by a pro/jram of capital investment nor is the 
amount of capital investment proposed by the plan enough to begin 
to cope with the number of job losses involved. So I think that 
something oriented more toward the service sector and the entre- 
preneurs that are in- the service sector w^ould go a lot farther than 
trying to rebuild a maiiufacturing base through capital equipment 
expenditures; that would be true nationally, I think. 

Dr. Lbvkn. Just one coniiiient on that and, that : I find myself 
very sympathetic with what Dave has to say and 1 wish it would 
work. I think that slowing down is terribly important, and ^his 
suggestion is perfectly reasonable and good strategy for slowing 
down. Relocation of Federal office facilities, for example, as pro- 
posed in the President's message, is a quite reasonable- thing to do 
as an intermediate run strategy, and anything you can do to slow 
decline would help. 

Just one caution, though, and that is that your articulation still 
was in terms of the city recovering what it was in some sense, 
through the recapturing of a new function, namely services. I think 
that would be devoutly, desired by a number of people, including 
me, but I think that it would be dangerous to be too sanguine at 
that level. _ _ 

For eKample, Norman MacRae, of the London Economist, has 
talked a great deal about his predictions of what is going to happen 
^ when the service industry starts leaving London in the way that 
the manufacturing industry left in an earlier decade. It is just 
going to be more— and a much more severe example— of the same 
thing. I do not know that that is right but I think that it really is 
quite important that we think in very concrete terms about the 
kinds of things that are actually going to be in the big metropolis 
two or three decades from now. 
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Tt is not eoine to be the answering sar/ice. That can be in 
DeivS- orlK^an be in any small town a^l«re^ We r^^ 
have to think in very concrete terms about the kinds of things 
eSherlhat will exlstlt a largo scale-=that are necessary to^fi"; 
bifa labor force^-or the kinds of fecilties that consumeTB h^e to 
be near Medical centera are an example of those, tor the loreste 
nhlP future the city will be centered around the production ot 
Sose se^y ^iiha^ produced at large scale and require per- 
sonal i^^ence fof consum^^^^ iuch as large medical facilities. 

""S^'SSiTltf hS"^"^ adjusted to the fact that the 
L^Sy CuS iwS Ke^the more Wknown facil^ies , ui the 
IS£ area!'KL moved out to the Burlington Shoppmg Plaza from 

the center city of Boston. ^ 

Mr. ScHEum Look at the Mennmger Clinic, 
rif Rtrph Or other clinics if that---^— . , 

m^mS. It is simply not true^that a major tertm^ hos^^ 
has to be near where people are. I spent a year at the warm 
S?rin1s Founlltion in Warm Springs. Ga. That is about as far out 

'"^^£^S'l5lS"l^?W chance for survival in the 

^^^"ISe?^' People will go where first-lass medical facilitba 
Mr. SCHEUER i'eopie wiu larffB-BCale city on the 

TppismS'tS^t Se haJe S'b ISiJe becausS that i. wh.re the 

hPftlth facilities aw. Health facilities can be anywhere. 

Dr In tfrms of Federal policy, though, it does not look like 

thfcurient tenor is toward slowing down ^he outmovement, so 

^IS^IS wante^ to slow o^ 

frl cen^rrlefwe do kno/ could be done; but. of 

courge, politically it is not feasible. 
^J «y S"d«ati„g that .ind of allo«a„ce. 

Dr' Downs But that goes to home ownership and not— 

&^o^l^;& TO new construction nn^^saril,^ 
Dr. Bahl. That is right, but, you know, people ...e moving out ot 

*^D?S^' ll^niiiink that would slow it down very signifi^ 
cantly at alL 

^ &2ifw^S?you discussing speciflcalM Are you sug 
eMi^^ pro^de some kind of extra tax incentives to owners 

°^S?°liHL That is what we do now-=right? We do p^o^dde an 
^nc° ntivt^r?4l? to buy their home as opposed to^^^ 

the rate of exodus from the central city. 
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Mr, ScHEUER. Is that what you were suggesting? 

Dr, Bahl. Yes, The other point I would have made is if I had 
been a mayor or a spokesman for urban areas, I would have been 
screaming about the investment tax credit that was part of the tax 
reform package, because that creates an incentive for manufactur- 
ers to invest in new plants. Now, to the extent manufacturers have 
the incentive to invest in new plantSi that means a movement out 
of cities toward suburbs and likely, if there is any regional move- 
ment^ out of the decling region. So, if anything, the investment tax 
credit provid^ an incentive to move out of cities; and, making it 
differentiariy — 

Mr. ScHEuER, Rather than to renew and improve existing plants? 

Dr. Bahl. That was part of it. To the extent that manufacturing 
plant investment decisions dre going to be made, apparently it is 
more likely to invest in a new plant and, more likely^ in a new 
location. SOj even including rehabilitation — — 

Mr. ScHEuER. And a new plant outside of the central city. 

Dr. Bahl. Right. 

Mr. ScHEUER, Where they can buy land cheaper and build hori- 
zontally and so. on. 
Dr. Bahl. Right, 

Mr/SGHEUER. Is that what you are saying? 
Dr. Bahl. That is right. 

Dr. Downs. Well they did try to put a 5 pareaiit additional tax 
credit if you expand in the city as a recognition of that, although it 
haB not passed yet. But, really^ it seems to me that in the long run 
the fiiture of most central cities lies in declining in density until 
they are more like the rest, of the country. Then they will have the 
same functions as every place else will. 

Mr. ScHEtrER. The same what? 

Dr. Downs. The same functions as every place else. Each city's 
node— downtown— will be a slightly larger competitive node than 
other ones out in the suburbs, as is now becoming the case. I think 
most downtowns will remain larger than large outlying reponal 
shopping centers, but ultimately what we are moving towards is a 
lowdr density in these cities. Until they adjust to a somewhat lower 
density than they have now— and, perhaps in the case of New 
York, a very much lower density, there is probably still going to be 
pressure to decline in size. 

I do not mean that their density has to be identical with that of 
single-family, 2-acre zoning areas; that is never going to happen. 
But they need to fall in density until they are more commensurate 
with the desires of most people to live in a lower density environ- 
ment than they are now experiencing in these cities, especially 
with the tremendous increase in automotive vehicles that we now 
have. You cannot even park the vehicles most households now own 
if you live in the center city. About 50 percent of all households in 
the country now own two or more vehicles, and they could not even 
perk them if they lived, for example, in New York City. 

Dr. Birch. Another way to look at the same thing is to observe 
the newer cities that have been built from scratch in the recent 
past^and I think Houston is probably the most classic example, 
although there is Charlotte, N.C., and thore are many others. They 
are building up in a pattern which is very much designed for a 
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situation where there is a fairly Bubstantml central omce complex 
which houses virtually no one during the evening but that serves 
certain collective functioni like consulting, advertis ng, law, and 
Sh^sort of thing-and in Houston the petroleum ^duj^ry^ The 
rest of the city is spread out in very disconnected and far-spread 
nodes- that seems to be the optimal configuration. 

One would argue that cities like New York, Boston, and Cleve= 
land will have to adjust to look much more like Houston than they 
Se^tly do which will involve halving or moving to something 
mSa^lrdfoftheir present population before they reach anything 

that resembles equilibrium. * that ritipq 

Dr Leven. It Is not that cities are falling apart. It is that cities 
are moving to the country. There is very rapid business growth in 
ilSuri dties that are 75 to 100 muk from St^ouis, It is very 
™J growing in small towns and not just in Missouri-Ohio=m 
almost every part of the country. ■ Mnuqton 

Dr Birch. So they are looking more and more like Houston. 

Dr. Liven. They are looking more and more hke Houston. 

Dr Birch. As is Boston. . j ti. ■ ' „* 

Bt Leven. As is Boston. Boston is not being destroyed. It is just 
moving to New Hampshire. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Birch. That is right, at a rapid rate. 

Dr. Leven. At a rapid rate. , , 

Dr. Birch. Said better, people who woum iioimall> navo gwno to 
Rnat^nn are now Boing to New Hampshire. 

D^ L^^E^ Aid the reform of Massachusette tax law will not 
keep S from leaving Boston and going to New Hampto 
& tlmt leave Boston might have a chance of going to Pittsfield 
instead of New Hampshire. 

iS^r 1? Se. but tax reform will not hold them in 
^ M?"\KAKA We are hoping that after more of these hearings we 

onirto respond to the consequences of these movements? That 

^"^'^i^N 'wSr S^n the Choice of one of those two. I predict 
tha^everlone on this panel would say the answer is that the 
KerS Government should not attempt to control or direct i^pu= 
Sn movemeXbut that it should be V^f^^^^.'^'^r^ 
them compensating where they cause Particular hardships, and at 
thrmlrgin, redirecting where there are peculiar problems, but 
Kaaif-nllv not interferinff that muche 

Mr Ka Would you say that would be true even in areas 
wh^re t^ ^pulation'^is growing r, pidly^very rapidly^hke in 

^ L^EN. Well, the one exception that is rais^ is what are^e 
legS/^al/politiial issues of the limitation of growth itsel^- 
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whether or not the Federal Government ihould interfei-e in the 
Petaluma sort\ of issue. 

Dr. Downs, Well where is there overpopulation besides in 
Hawaii perhaps? 

Mr. Akaka. Well, parts of California feel that they are being 
overpopulated. Looking toward the future, there might be some 
other specific area^ that might have this problem. As you men- 
tioned, in Hawaii this is coming about because of some of the 
immip^ation policies of our Government. We feel there that, since 
the weather, the climate, and the environment are conducive to 
good living, people tend to want to go there. Of course, as you 
mentioned too, our welfare system is vei^ good, so people tend 
to— 

Dr. Downs. If you are going to be unemployed, you might as well 

be unemployed in Hawaii. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Akaka. You do better being unemployed and on the welfare 

system than working. We look to the Federal Government for aid 

in this case. _ , 

Dr. Downs. What kind, of aid could you expect from the Federal 

Government eKcepL iur it to pay your welfare expenses? 
Mr. Akaka. That is right, To help to pay for™ 
Dr. Downs. But that will not stop people from flowing into 

Hawaii. That just takes the money cost of their bein? there off of 

the State, but they arc still there- 
Mr. Akaka. That is right. Dr. Bahl? 

Dr. Bahl. I would probably ask you to change the question a 
little bit. The Federal Government does direct the redistribution of 
population in lots and lots of ways with lots of different kinds of 
subsidies. I guess the one that we talk about most now is Senator 
Moynihan's thesis about reallocation of Federal flows of funds. 

The question is not whether or not the Federal Government 
ought to institute policies to redirect population movement. I think 
the question is whether the Federal Government ought to t^ke 
steps to undo what it already does. 

Then, if you ask it that way, I think my answer would be like Dr. 
j^yQyj*g_.nQ, but that It ought to worry about a system of compenr 
sation to account for the distributional effects that occur. 

Dr. DaVanzo. Just as the Agency for International Development 
is now concerned that the population impact of all development 
programs be assessed, perhaps what is needed here is an assess- 
ment of the potential inadvertent effects on geographic redistribu- 
tion of policies which are not intended at all to affect migration 
decisions but which do so by making some areas relatively more 
attractive than^'others. 

On the first question, I think I already answered it in my testi- 
mony. There does appear to be a small subset of people who do not 
b^e their migration decisions on the best information and are 
limiting their range of choice, It may be that there is room to help 
these people through relocation assistance— financial assistance or 
improved mfbrmation— so that they can make more effective deci- 
sions and end up in a place where they will succeed and be less of 
a burden on the economy that they join. , 

Mr. Akaka. Dr. Da%^anzo, you mentioned something about ex- 
perimental feiocation assistance in your testimony. 
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Can you explain that further? 

Dr DaVanzo. I am not intimately familiar with how these pro- 
grams wei-e run. All I know is that on balance they seemed to be 
effective in helping people who were willing to relocate. 1 think 
that is an important point, because many people are not willing to 
move^ Th.»re are many thinw that are tymg them to their current 
area, and it may take very powerful incentives to induce them to 
move away from where they are now. 

But there are a number of itudies, which I read so long ago that 
I am no longer familiar with the details, that do document and 
evaluate these experimental relocation aasiatance programB. Are 
any of you familiar with the evidence there? 

[No response from the panel.] rru- u 

Mr. Akaka. I have another question from Dr. DaVanzo. This has 
*o do with the censui and government surveys. How can the Feder- 
al Government improve its information on population movements 
and on the causes of these movementj? Do you have apeciric recom- 
mendations for the inclusion of certain questions? 
' Dr DaVanzo. Yes. I think one problem is that the mam way ot 
Betting this information is through the decennial census. Tj'pically 
the information on who moves is baaed, on a question asking where 
vou lived 5 years ago. Many of the people about whom I was 
speaking earlier, who may need assistance, move 1 year, are unsuc- 
cMsful, and then go back to the place they left md do not seom to , 
ffo beyond these two places in thinking about alternative destina- 
tioni This type of "ping-poT^?" movement is often miised when you 
use a B-year interval to measure migration; if the^ peraon moved 
from A to B to A and was in A in both 1965 and 1970, say, then he 
is recorded as a nonmigrant in these census data. 

Another problem is that census data document quite caretully 
characteristics of people in the census year, .go we know in some 
detail what their characteristics were after they moved. However, 
we often do not know much about their characteristica before they 
-moved: This makes it difficult to infer their motivations, Pfr exajn- 
Pie we will know whether a migrant was unemployed 
we do not know whether he or she was unemployed in labB, betore 

he or she moved. . . u» j 

Many of the findings I was mentioning earlier are based on 
recent longitudinal surveys that interview people every year, so , 
that you have information on them both before and after they 

™T^he current population survey is done every year, but it, like the 
censMS lacks information on the characteristics ot people betore 
'hey move, and it is only through that information that you can. 
really infer what their motivatiniiB for moving were. If you look at 
them after they move, you cannot separate the intrmsia character- 
istics of the people from the cotisequences of the move. They may 
be unemployed after the move, hut not before. So what we need is 
some way of getting information ni what their situation was before 

*^Mr"AKAKA. Then aisother quMstion might be: riow could informa- 
tion neaded for making wise migrrvtinn decisions and oboices be 
collected and given to these indivlihiais, part! ' ularly from foreign 
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brou^ulgwn, nnd 111 ho.ril ;) , tliurchy innkliii; if move d*fr\ciilf to 
ptir-iUiHli^ nny iioa-jUjcir liuiinohnldn to rciiKtin thuru. In ciilt:?; 
\ihnvc in-flt)W'> of pocu" ii:\K\ii[Vi\ni li contiiuiod but lulftad from 
bl fiCk to \l{'\pi\nic. in nat Hrcr , rac i al ntM;ruiUit iuii cruinod the ngw 
in ripw?\ lo occur In nun-black nu i|:hb cjrhgudi, , Thiu nllDv^tMl thy 
prncn.sr* r. f n on ^ u|)vvn rtUmrfh i In coney nt rat i un jur* !: df.-n t. r i hntl t 0 
vccui unclvcckud in lov/= s L n 1 lu, inack iiu i jiUbovluiu th, ^ uvc-n thun;;h 
crtniminj; cou.lnut'd to produfi- n niort' linlnncijd populiition cq:npan:- 

Vniat bsy ciTiu/i nrod today i ^nnu' jikrjint; n f i nplt^KMi tjui t lu^ 
p r i r ; p r. n 1 i d ; ri i t f o r i !i ^ j ! p _ ! J I ^^'ij L- ^ ^ -* - ^LT- ^ ^ X " ^'•'^ ilii _0 i'^l 

no i (^hbo rhoof! 1 1 s . Thin can be clonrly ncrn fit tbq city-wido 
I'^n'rl, t^Uicv inayors nvv rcjiistanlly adviualln^; ri "r(Miini" nf tlie 
midcllt: cl :!':!. tho city in err a to n 'NiiDCd halniirfnl jiopiila t; i on , " 

Tn iKi: tcri,:;- J hnvO ju:':t bri^n n;, Ihcs" uant IheM^ iipptM- - riidd I 

clan'- hnin^ch hi to ntnp crcaiiinf; in! ft ntNirljy !; f ihii ii> i\ ^ niid rtniiaiii 
In rhi' city to lulji ihn ciitirt^ cliy lUtpnlatifHi inEive upward " i ri 
j,];it-{ ' a u1u'U'. Siriilr, r'^^. ^ hc pbilor.n[?hy n (' nt- I HlihcM hood 

rt- V i t a ! i ;"a t i 1 If! iniu^r a', it h*^f'fi nxp]ic-itiy dov!.Of5j 

rf-allv talis ror y: v p stilldar^lly aiuotij; vx\:A\i\^\ no i |dd>ci rliood 
rcsid^Miti. . This liln'.cipiiy i'-plicitly ;iu\A\n^(^u t he ru ii\ ;UjiMrj 
rrlaiiv-!/ t- a;id vi i'?!^^ vi\ ■ \ nr^- nt ifpw:M d iw-hiM' nnd ncni- 

iipward ^'uiiU^ ]u = . ^di n 1 d i. in t h^' n e i j;ldi ni h nnd tu l-c^iu with, and 
that all fff i h" i- i M i^-n!' ftw'rth'M^ In i ri|n-f:>s'<' t h(f ntM iddjo idiuud . 



will tiot immodiatoly move soinewliore else^ but v,'ill rumriln to help 
up=grade the entire aren, 

IJn r o r t un 51 1 c 1 y » mix tiy of t li e 1 o we h t = t a e 115 ( nii d u u.i 1 1 y 1 a wu s t - 
incoirie) neipJibdrliooclB do not Iinvc viable mixturu of these two 
typos of hoiU4ohold^j but arc "ovcr-doniinrited" by non-upwrtrd- 
mobile hoimeholds. This causes riDst u])w;m t1 Mi;n!w i htJUiudioldt; 
rcfnaininq there to lerive nu soon ns they ther incrGni^l no 

the concontrji t ion of non-upHardMiiobilt? ..L uuUlii. RGvoinlnit thUi 
process of concentration is one of the i;iw:.i dirricult niid frListrn- 
tinn tasks in urban revi t al i aa t i on . In souio msuiu that have been 
dcvantated by severe abandonment nnd demolition, sucb_ reversal 
is prnbnbly inipossnile ym thout toiully cmptylni; oiit tlie area and 
redevelopinn it as a vdiole. In other neinhbnrlioods where condi- 
tions art? les^i adverse p amp roving; the quality of 3ifo throu|'h 
physical iip-|?radin^* » bettor municipnl i^orvices, nnd provUUnj? moro 
Jobn is the first nLr[i. It slunjid hr vii\]^l\:\[>li:A: d thai: tlie 2;u?;iurL- 
of fiouselioids necesiwtvy to i!ia):e i\\M:\\ nreri:; viaMf= nond uol nontain 
rnpresentat ivcs oC the ent. Iru ^,t>cinl luid i netiiiie sjK'Ctnij;!. Tht' 
hi idlest ncorio houiU'holds reji 1 o ^ ^ ti t ed in niiy ttuniburh ;i n siK:]i areas 
inay be 1 owe r - m Id d 1 e M n tjoine in nMiure, ralher than iipper- i ncome 
or upper- ini dUle - i ritorse , Yr t evoii iliu i nt i uilurt 1 On and reteiition 
of 1 awe r = fii i dd ! e - i n ctjme huusehnld;, would iiLu't'li)' channo the jjiesent 
social inlN, Incrc^nse the frne. iinii nf lipwa vd - iiiob U t? houii eli ol ds , and 
lay a foundnf ion for n^^^'P lUfiidarity up |;r:un[n^ in the ruLiire. 



Another aspect of niicce m i ly r,iiiii.i.'i; y.^^j- -■- 

up-f,rndlnr! is Uic need for soins type of non-ecoiiomi e liiil;nr,e _ 
nmo„B the re.ld.nts of u^rt nolishborhooa. This need la probnbly 
whnt led V-resi<le„r Carter to npprovc of "nui(;hborhoort ethnic 
punty" 1. a mmnt ot truthful Infunht before poUtlcul e.nslclera 
tions forced him to dilute that staleraent. "Purity" was an 
unfortunate choice of words, but n.lEhborhood imninBim ^7 = 
ethnic Eroup Is a very effective form of non-economic Unl;nne If 
that ethnic nroup has .tro„B feellni;. of Identity and HoUdarlty. 
Membership in n slnRle church or pntronaf-e of a nin„le private 
school can also Ecnerate .uch llnl.a„es. Thus, the neoA to en = 
courape nelKhborhoed up=rradinp threu«U nroup solldnvlty could 
cause .nany bin cities to w,ve a„„y from a -uni versal ist- emphasis 
to a more "ethnicaUy parochial" emphasis. This could be quUe 
desirable frorl the whole society', viewpoint, as lon« as no 
nle,„l 0. violent fo^ms of exclusion or denial of opportunity 
are practiced lo achieve it. 

The i-roup soUdarUy approach to nel„hberhood up-ju-adinf; 
,l.o precludes eUminatinK any mixture of social or econonuc 
classes by completely e.peinnn the poor -- as in the so-called 
.rerentrification" process. This is really creamlnn 1" reverne. 
ru. uewcn.^rs ar. rcNuively amueM hn.,sH,.!ds who h>,y old h 
,„,, renovutc them. Their arrival raises hou.in, prices so hiRh 
that the initial Inw in-.e residents .ust eventually move else = 
.n.res, lenviu, a "residue" of middle and uppc r ^ mid d I e i nco.e 
,„„.,,i,.,„,, ,n Ihe tl.-..ry of ,;roup ..nlidarit, up nradiun (wh.ch 
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hardly exiBtH ynt , hui IJiopD I nr; contriljutiiuf to its cluvalop- 
munt) , n s ijin i f icnii t fraction of the initinl low=incamy it?'iitiQntB 
shoiild be rctiiinud in the nron, fiarhap& throunh iiubsiditiii ^ so 
that they can enjoy the benufitii of ncJiiOdaorhood lip-nradlng Coo. 
On tliy cLiiar Iiundj there hliould curta.inly not ha a total prohibi- 
tion ©f actions that "dlBplacc*' anv poor hou-juholds, Tiiat would 
block nil hljiha r--inconie housohold:^ frgiii cuterlng a lower- Income 
neinlitsarhoodj thereby preventinn ijie mnnt powerful existinn up- 
Ernding force in big cities froiii liavLnj; any impLict at uTl . 

D , Upj-Gradj np, Place^^ er HesUlenrjt 

This discussion emphasises the dist:nction betweon up-nrtidinH 
a nci nhht5rhood conroived as a pi nco ^ and up-j*radinn n nei^^h^y rhopd 
coni ived as a j^roup of jiu jLA i^.l_rj^M.l^: jllJl^ Uii = grAtUn|; a place is 
a partly physacul process* but also partly a social procosu -- both 
cf which rgn bo nch^cvo-j by repl ic^nf; mof L of the int'aal rosi = 
tient. s \;ith tho:;e \'ho hnvv hl?;!uM^ InrMf"^*'; rn]fl rtrif'ss, lln^nrnfUn^ 
a group of initial residents is much hardorj ciqiocially in very 
low- stilt us areas, partly bi-Cau^.i' ol Lhe |ir!.-.it i;ujbiilly of resUlenLs 
ill contrast to places. Abcnit 20 percent of all Amurlcan hiiusehalds 
jnove every year, on tiie averaj;e 10 percuiu of homeowners and 
around 3V percent of renters. an tlie other handj over fiO percent 
remain in the same house for more tlinji five years. So in any 
prca, there are lots of "sfnyf:rs" and lots of "ji'.-rs," 

Tlicse facts have tiu; foilo\.'iMfi i inpl I'ca t i on s £:oncernin|' nei|;hbur = 
hoed up-nradinn^ 



iinprovtMnunt pronrain (which mmt bu nt lonnL pnrtinlly plncy = 
orlyntocl) that can i>uceQDnful ly nhl nlj^ the initial rcHldnut^^. 
Many of ihum ■■111 l ivu mgvdtl by th?- time Lh« pronrnm st::irt^> to 
work , 

= =Thcf aivernencu betwoon np-^ i^rntUnn n plncu ntul up- n^^'^^^ ^'in 
its ra^idcnl^ io nrotitnst in nienB v/ith a hinh initJal propor- 
tion of. ryntgrn, nnd U'a>.t in tho'^e with a hinh initial pi'ppgr- 
tioA of earner occupruits, Uii = ^^rndinn huuyinj^ ij^niany require:^ 
rninina thn cQf;t^ of occiipylnn it^ Hvun if n particular unit in 
not pliyHJcally improvDd, its vnluu nnd rtint may ancrt^nso if iuo:U 
of thn unitb arciimd it aru phyviically iinprovPtU Thn ownt;rn nP 
Iht! unit honc/fit frnni j^iich hicrtwu^GH, wht-lhnr it in rcnt(:r- 
OCCUpUul or gwncr-uCCiipled. JUit rCntevH arn ponalinc^d, ^inri^ tliny 
liuua pay hijihtM^ renter to fui.i-ii.n in ihu riroa, Alno, rcmtci-^ nra 
r.n morr i-'Im Us lin*,r.. r-i:<M^ .^f tli-^ nrlrinnl rrnrcri> aro likn'r 
to boui-rit rrori pruMranr^ ni):i-<I at n pla^e tjinn are uiitial owrun- 
nccuff ;f n t i. . 

-=\;Uvvi^ plnCi-DrU nud up nr^idinn nccun; in aji initially 
low=inconi'r nu i [diborhuod with inany rtMilur hiJint-lioUh^ 11 will 
probably by nt'tt^-^na ry to provide ^pi:;^' riMilci-i wiUi houniu}; 
subtwdior^ Iti cMiablu tht^m to i-iM/iMi in ihv arua artLM^ . unt b nud 
property vMursJiavc rism. Th m. will hn nocosiWiry to attain 
the hoi-udiold inCu.:n'-nixtnrt implird in nronp 1 i d n r 1 1 y up yj-^i^ 

iufU 



-nThe bunofitf^ nf any nu i i;hhuvI\otul up-Arac!iiin pruin-Ti'i nlusiild 
not bu rcytricted to IUof.v. vi^ihlv by Icmklnir :.i th*- ni: i j^lihoi hand 
nftor the pTDgrnm is domplettvtl ^iiicfi mvny qV xtn hcMie f ir in r i d?; 
will havo movud ol^tiwhore. Thin in n jUini rtin 1 n j-( n f mny pn;=i 
ovaluations of t^o Model Citiq*i I^ronram, Vho n \?:il ual or-^ examined 
the Model Cities ?^ei ghborlioodB LueHr^e7vns, sn./ physitnl 
improveirieiit or highnr ocuiiomic Icv^Ir nmun^ iVm runMlontn, and 
therofort? eoncUided tlic pronrnin hnd fnilucl. nriE ^he^ did not 
see all those orlnlnal rasideifi t vdio hnvnu; riitnihud hLj;]ier 
Incomds and moTQ social statn!^ tJirounh tUa livo^-rim muvnd to 
^•better ncinhborhooels . " Tlicro wiH ^ncn'Uably h,- none ''Kijatinl 
leal^nge'' of bqncrit^ iii nny pi a o i j c- u t c; d 143 - n jwrd 1 ny- proiirom 
through such c renin inn, vvun if pro^riui: ncuiu. to achlcvi: jirtuip 

solidarity up - n r a d 1 n i\ . 

--Thg grniip solidarity npprurich lO nc J ^ihhtj^^hond U])= n^'^^^^ ^-^K 
seeks to cpinbine both rc! 1 du n t ■■ <j r i ont td and p I r ct' - or i en tud \jp = 
f;radin£^ Into one process ll\r\t i-^jirnvt^s I !m statiin nnd incomos of 
the inl 1 1 nl" rpin donf , pPi^y.und^-^ rn:^ nf t h^m In rrvialn in the 
area (iharcby up- n^"*id tri j; it: <^ c 1 o r-cnn nr.? ] c •;!:iLiis), and nlso 
Improves the nren phy^.lcnlly. 

--Not Mil h"n'uO\n' fii; v\i\ M-rc: . Tn 1 1 y np j^rnd-^d; 

will roiiiahi in 1 ov/- S t atuii tfuidM. u.:i iil ii::;ingn E 1 y . This is n hard 
coTiciuniOn for ninny people to ; c.rnpT » lint nx[ifMMcncf' cnnfirms 
it. True I we liave ccrUiinly nciidiore nc-arly £^xh;iu^t nd tlu> crention 
of oppo i tuni 1 1 Cf^ ftn" peupJi^ of 1 - :^ Mi L i !!i t c ? lipi^Nidr t hiMiisi? 1 vt; s . 



nut thorq firo soiM! hoiisqlmUla probably mnny thousnntU, in 
rfict =- wlio oithor Hill not or cannot do so, no i,i.itcc!f what 
opportunitlos :ira offBred to thorn, imere these households will 
live, and in whrit types of iioiisiny and olhur racllities, nro 
iimportrinl issues we have not yet conlranted. 

IV ASPIiCTS OP PUBLIC POMCY RnsrONSHS TO hOWRR POPUl.ATION 
AND ITS IMPACTS 
One of the main purposes of those hefirlnBS, I prosuine, is 
to discover what puhlic ptilicy Tcspcnsos =■ if any should he 
made to ddcliulnfi city populutlens. Somd aspects of such responses 
nro discussed below caneernin„ responses at the neighborhood level 
mid nt the city-wide level, 

A. Pol icO£SjKmses_J.t_tlicJ^e^^ l evel 

A fMndnmenlnl aspect of housln- at the neighborhood level 
M, the Hivernenc. h.-lwu.-n M,. iuf:vu.,un>dent nature ,>f In.li.idual 
hcusin;; units on the one h„nd, and their frnnmenled ownership on 
the other hand. The market value oC <.ach hounini: structure is 
stronf:ly infU,..nced by ihv nature and .ondltlon of all the other 
flructures around it. this in true because each current and poten- 
, i.,1 future „. rnnnnt is int.n-estert in his or her surroundlnf-s , 
as well as the unit itself. Such 1 n i e rdopendence is usually 
rcconni.ed in the process of i n i t i al l y = bui 1 dinn bnus 1 • A 
.in,le developer nor.mlly cresiles a numhur of adJolnlnR units or 
structures as par, of a snbdivision planned as a whole. hut then 
l,,es. structures .re sold t„ differenl owners, .hn exert Indepen- 
de„, enntinl over such stnuMnre, Siu^b rran„,e„ted ownership 
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roducgs the Incentive} of indivhliLil pwntn' to inniiitnLn tlielr 
pTopcrticB, c^ipccinlly if they hiivo nc?/;ntlvo pxpoct at ion5> nijatit: 
tlie area's futuro. Since eacli ciwner cannet control what his 
neifihbors will tie about niAintalninn their propertlo? , the? l at U'ri.il ity 
of hXB (or IiQr} improving or inc^ Lut ainlnj^ hii^ awn propcirty depends 
upon what hq gxpectH thor.q npi|;iiborr. to do. IC ho bolicvpH thqy 
luivo positive fuel in about tliu Tutu re of the arcaj and will 
thorcfore be inotivnted to inaintnin their propet'ticSi then be is 
inotivatod to niaiutain hiir* flla deinjj so reiiifarccf. t?\g optimisr!! 
of his nQi^hbors, thereby cncouraiMLng tliem to continuu tUiinr; \;hat 
hd expected them to do in tlie flr?it place. 

But if he .hclirvos they luivo no|^ativu expectations, it does 
not pay him Lo inaintnin hiy prupCity. Then lie tliiriku hi^ nei|;hbors 
w?ll fail to maintain tbcjr piopcrtluSi and hi?; \m11 iose value 
b'*cnU?r nf fM^'tr r-Mjlrri rviMi if hf' in;i i n ! a i )j it, Tliln nc>rin = 

tive belief caufiei^ bin to <m hi^^ roper Ly run do.^n. Ills ncii^hbois 
5vee hir- riiii=dov/n property , \\o thryu|^h a similar ])rot:ess of rea^iOn- 
ingj aiid let their proper! le^; run down toe? riinre])y reinforcinn 
his poHsiniiSiiU Thu^i f ra|\tiK-nled awnerslup of properrio^i cannus 
1 1 1 e ni a i n t o n a n c e of t b e a rt- n to d e p end b fM v 1 1 y \ipm\ t h p p r e v :i i 1 1 \\ 
expectations amoni; propiM^ty tii/nnrs about bow tluMr neliddjoi^i 
will behave. ]"urtlie rmnre > this sltuaijon cihmlUs a voiatiUty 
of cxpecrations tliar innhor, lU? i jdilio rhnoJ ma hit (Mifint n vulncrahlit 
to random shocks. 

ConsUler an older area vdiere aM tlie jndividual ownr i s are 
ma j n( a ini nj! rh?M r propnrtic's, thus reiiifcMnlnj' llie i i- basi rally 
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positive oxpectAtionB nyqut the area's fiiturq. Nsw one abscritca 
oivner fails to maintGin his property because of factors totally 
unrelated, to the neinhborhood — Buch ns lack of personal Interest, 
or laek of funds , or pyrsgnal lli ^Ss, etc. This createa a blight 
on the suri'DUnding homur. that puts a few negative thounhtri into 
the jninds of their owners. If two or three such ncnlectful 
owners let their prDperties run down, the area inny banin lookinc 
iocdy <7nouch to cause some potential bu)^crs to shift their demand 
somewhere elBo. If that cauBos more existing owners to bocoiiie 
pessljiilitLc about the area's future, they may stop inaintalniiu^ 
their, properties too ^= thus launching a dewnward spiral that 
was J in reality , total ly unnecessary. 

This behavior pattern is important in coiisidgi jj the 
impact of population decline. Such decline roduces the cleinancl 
Irn hcu.in,. wilH^n cerf.ln n. i nhb-1n>ndn . Hence snm. unit, there 
remain vacant, and their owners may fail to maintat;i thnitu This 
may cause a cycle of nenafivu expectations to start alonj: the lino^ 
sunnested above. The v^^^nll can bo the d^le r in ra L I nn and even.uai 
'abandonment oC many honsina imit^ that were^ initinlly in n^^^^ 
condition and could have kept on providing decent shelter for 
years. flut t)^^Jj'_]}0_col\^ 
^Uhdrawi_n£^^^^ 

^i^^^thj^techu c iicui^h , n_ nnits^co^ the 

first Tiyaco. In fact, the mnvcMiKnit lowards Htroni;er neinhborhood 
ornnni.ntlons in doclinlnn nroa. can be seen an ntrc.ipt to 
■ exert collective control over the uniire mark.t iu vecoi^nilUm, 



of Ihu lui'iic h:\itj vdv\iu\\dkr\\C'.u of p rnju? r 1 1 ti ?i thcru = - In • of 
their f raj^tnf. ntcd ownorKhip, Wc' nacd vnrious fonnri oC 
"neip-hbo^hootl innringomyriL'' to rillcnf for n rtjclucUiori in tlfiifiity 3 ii 
large c i t i ns - = wli i eh mom n a w i t ]i d r n wa. 1. o f m n n y l- x i t i n p; units 
from ufiO without " cunt ng ion" effect. s tluit tUj:. troy adjtiiniiin 
urtitrs still in nood condition , Strong nyigliiiorliood OTjirini^.dl ions 
that force nbncntee ownurs to nuiiutriin thoi r properties ■ J: rniiyli 
cod'j en f orceinent repreL^ent Oiie niC'iinLi of nccoinpl i lili i n f tliii-^ . nut 
ve need to develop f.till morti powerful lef^al tool v ncturAly 

takinf. over and manaiiini; or deiiio 1 1 rdi iiiif prop'-rtior. ^^hose 
owne rf. will nut iiui i n t a i n t)»o in . 

Another iniju; ft- hm t nspuct cj C fal 1 in|3 = popu ! l: J (jh areas In t]u? 
innbli lt)' of man)' poor hoiuiehol d^r-; there to pay for "d^-^ nU" 
dwnllijH'^ \Mthf!Uf ?iTK>ndjnfT i n o r d i 1 y h 1 ^h f rnct Lonj^ if ih i i' 
income for hf^ur, in|* if then. Todny^ myr;t of the iiutjon'r, 
hoiinin); problein:^ do not n Um:? frcM. p)iy 1 rrii ly inrur-e'UitO Iwe'^jjit- 
imitfi, but frtnu tlin li i jsh co^l of tuV^qnate ^mit?i in relation vO the 
Lnconief^ of thpiv occupant-; and fitfin undeMiraijle no 1 jihbci lumd 
cQruUtloM^, Whenever any iu\/=ntarui; ne i nhhorhooud strunnl?-^ to 
Up=^radg itrelf, ii ( li conivontud by tlu! inaljlliLy of many of itn 
resident?^ to pay enoufdi for houMlnj! to liir^hitaiH "decenr" unit^u 
Hithof they niu^r occupy s ub i; I a i\ d;i rd un i r ^ , or they im\.A. pay 
hur^c frnctionj; of their if.fieiK^;^ for decent uu 1 1 p ov they mu^t 
ftiovr noinc where el'^Oj or I hey rue,! receive homv type of ^iubsidy 
to clone the "j^ap" hoLweon what they can ri:a!;0!ia!) ly afford and 
the iiiiniiriUiii coiit of a kM^iii un 1 1 . ThoLU! ar(: ' lie only .« 1 1 e run t I vc ^ 
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Up to now, our EDClcty Hub not boen wining to provide sufficiently 
Inrge totnl subsidieB to clont^ this "hguBinn poverty pap'' for 
iinywlierc nesr all the housoholdfi \dio expcriencq it. Uiitil we am, 
somo combination of the other three lilternat i ves mnntioncd above 
must be Uj!.ed to copy with this "|^ap." 

A final aspect of tbe impact of follinc populntion upon 
housinjt In older cities concerns the difficulty of coping with 
this condition at tho neiGhbo.'hood level, since it stems from 
matropcUtan-arya^Hidc forces. Nearly pveiy larnn city contains 
some specific neinhborhood consl. lured to ho its lowest-status area. 
In some cities, this area is a heavlly-abtindoned dlsastoM in 
others, it is ntill in fairly good condition. But in any case, if 
no public interventlan shapes minhat forces, the vacaneieh in 
.the overall housing inventory causec' by laliinu huu^ina duniaua 
within the city usunlly " t r I ck le - down" to this lowest - status area 
eventually, Thusn persons and orgpnUatinnn seeking to up-grade 
guch an area are fighting forees gnnerntecl f a ■ beyond the bnunJaries 
of tliis nelghbnrhnod itself. It 1s nften extrafuduHuy difficult, 
if nut impo:u,lhlu, to ovorcoi;:- t!u-^r forcr-; vMthouf- rnsinting to 
a city-wide housinn strategy. 

U. Policy Hyj^]ion^2i- ' 
VnuMi the slsift of households and john to the suburbs or ^ 
other regions IwiS caused a net drop in housing demand witliin a 
large city, that fali in du:nand must expi^ess i 1 m e 1 f sonun d i£re in 
the eity'H heU'.lng market. This decs not unressarny occur When 
n Lit) loses OlliJ^U-i::/!' ^'^'^ ^^''^ 
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deellnu in numbor of hoiifichc^ds, ilhx& dlsMnttJon v/as tliscui;sccl 
earlier iibeve) , If thu number ef housinn unity .in the eJty's 
InventQry runiriins unchiin^'ed hut totril drmnnJ fnllyi thu market 
value of nt Icest sQinc units therein miis t dcrlinu Crolativn to 
the avernge value), Itov/ shauld the city absorb that decline- 
in market value? To allow the mnrkut valueB ai nil housing In 
the city to fall ii little bit may seem thu ideal rn^iponsej but 
It is difficult to nccoinplir.h , As noted above, if no public 
inter vent ion in the market occurs ^ vacanci'3S tend to "tricUle^ 
down'* to the lowest-status ne 1 nhbnrhoocl ^ causinr. n concentration 
of valuo-dGCl Lnes thero. Letting this happen can bo considered 
a fQCiissed mark et weakne^^ ^ t-Xatog^, It fQcusnes tlic weakness 
in t!i"t arvn, ,^11nwinn prnpevty valiu's nlnnwhoro to coni. Snnc rising 
Co r 1 0 re ma 1 n s t nh ] e in n on - 1 n f 3 n I i on a vy p e r ] o d s ) . 

The bnsic ]iroblgm ijv an ovnr = iiUpply of esistini^ housin|' units; 
so on 5 V/ a y to c o p o \; 1th 1 1 1 1 s p r oh 1 e m is to re iii f i vn enough n n :i t s 
from the inventory to allow the mnil. valties of those whitli are 
left to remain stable or rise. Th'=.n thr ownor ^ nf the denolished 
units bear the brunt of th^^ decMnc S ti doninnd. In tlie focussed 
market woakne*is strate|»y, those units are locatud in the lowest,= 
statun neighborhood [or ne i|dtborhnods) . Tho worst units in that 
area will remain vacant becnusc of lower total houslnH demaiuL 
If notliing is done about tlieifi, their vncnncy may be^^in lo "contami- 
nate'* surroundMin units that are still in i\<i^t\ t;ond i t i.nii . Hence 
if tite cUy noverninenr ndopt s a * ocussed niarkct weaknnss npproarh 
ns ati oKplU;!! strataj-y, U should i|Ui£i;ly idpntiry units likely 
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to remain vacnnt for \vh^ porlnds, and have those units tlomalisliecl 
to rrduce the total inventory. 

ThlB strategy probably is most apprdprintG \A\cn the lowcsU= 
status ncighborhoads in the city are In very detor inrrited concIi = 
tioHj aad contain inany ubandoiiod structure;,. Then it may bo 
almost impossibly to ''revive" these nnighborliDods imdqr any likely 
eircuiRstancRS , given the limited redevQlopmont resoiirces available 
to rvory rity, AithDunh ndcqiiate public services should be 
maintained thefO^ and nil availalile help |»iven to the residents 
in terms of social services and employment aidSj it mity he wastelful 
of scarce pliysical dovclopmont resources to try to up-|Tfadu siicVi 
areas physically. Ratlierj their ro5/idents CQuld bg Iielped to jnove 
ICi oLUur ;n-{'a:: nncl the nrndurilly oiiprji'd nut for nvr^ninnl 

re = cy cl i n J a L e r . 

A very (iVfrerent moan^ of cupiiir vM th rcduc^J IioUstnj; deiiumd 
inay be apprupriate when the city has no aruns planiiod by ruch 
advanced dc to r Inr a t iun , Th^n it may be closlrnble to adopt a 
^prond-fsuf. rli inn iMM rat Mn^y . th i U iMcans rt-mavini« a few \m\ti\ 
from the inventory in many different ne i i^hhn rhaodt^ , so nu one 
art^a experiences any decline in |ire])E^rtv vnlue-,. The total 
reduction in inventory shnuld be onninMi tu offset the total drop 
in deiisand/ but its impacts should lie whl ly dU>persetK Tise city 
of Akron. Ohio, appcarii to be ndcjptinj^ tliLs approach with so:.i^ 
succnss. l\ hcn5 cnUStHl rtMiinvni of riaiiy hcnfJ fij^ "iiifs foriiiorly 
located in convtM^ted ||;iranes b(:hind hcniu^s front in|; on rOMidcntiaL 
^t,rf:ets. HcMUuval of the^u; "t:=^lra" units luavv/s I ht? homt-s and 
thu iu-,idu.U, lal Lh.uai-tor of ih- n . \ yM\ v rh^^^^^ IvU^rt, wMhnnl 
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producing any nppcnYnncc. of excessive vncoucy. This g t rat ufly Is 
probabiy only feasible if there is a reasonably strong Kiartat 
demand for tlie housing in noarly every part of the city, witli no 
ngigh&orhoods Inbelled by the. market as "brul" or "uncles irnh le , " 
Thife situation prpvails In many newer Southern and Western cities, 
but nor in all large older Northeastern or Mielwestcrn cities'. In 
_ti6_latt&^,_it ii diffie>j]t to "stoer*^ deitian^ for houiing initially 
focussed upon better-condition areas into Kighly = dc t or iorat cd 
areus in order tc. disperse iho impacti or lowuf total denumd. 

Two other strategic responses to lower total housinj; demand 
within a city can be conceived of. ^ One beinf. widely practiced 
today I call the vhe toii^cal reyi val gtjatQH)^ It involves either 
outright denial thcit there hap boeni or u^lll bOj any drop in houBing 
deinand vdthin the cityj or adnilsfdon that such a drop has occurrod 
but a v> sort ion that it will be t'Otmtersd by *'ati:rnct ing niorc house- 
holds back into the city.'* Tliose whe proctice thin strategy rocog= 
nize no need t?^ reauce the city's housinp, inventory to prevent 
falling property values for the nnits thnt remain. In larn,c 
older cities experiencing rap i. el £l--clines in populntion, I bcilleve 
this strntegy is sheer wishful liiinklng that prevents ciEy officials 
from adopting effective responses. But in some cities wltii no 
really severe deteriomtiun ^ vhoro the niiiiibov of hoiintholcls ifr 
still risini^ evnn thougii ponulat ion is faUinj^^ this stratejiy 
coult' be ^ippropriate , 



Furthoriiiore, this stratogy allows local iffielnls to deny 
that the city is do lining in ally signific^irit way. Making such 
dgnlali is almoD.': irresistible evuii long after real decline 
begiiig^ because local officiali do not want to generate ''self- 
fulfilling prophecies" by admitting that dec^e is already 
occurrlr-v "ence there is nermally a significant lag between 
the t-' me that houF ing demand within a city actually begins to 
fall, and the tiriie that local officials will admit this has 
h'npeued. Dnrinn this "pHn." there iu suvflcinTit lUicertninty 
' ?*^3qut whother a decline hai. 'jegiin; or whether it might be reversed 
if it has el..arly begun, se that rational efficials are motivated 
to deny it existence. They hope that luch "officiril optimism" 
will keep property owners tho i e from developing the type of 
Tieniitive expectations described *ibove. T'ut their denials may ^Iso 
cause thw*m to ignore * i--'-? need to cope with the decline in dtMnand 
until-. long aiter it is unlefWAy, This can allow do tor lorat i^n 
to start and become seri us in certain areas beCo'c the city 
government tries to stop it 

The final strategy for d£:aling with iQWcr hnusinfi deinand in 
a eitr cnn be called the fQciissed m arkel__ stjm£tjL„5 txaleiX' In 
this apnrciacli, public orficials concentrate upon bolstering 
housing demand in certain areriLi wliera it nppcari^ strong, ur hag 
exhibited only mnrninal weaknes^s. Ihey allow morUet wenknossds 
J exist wherever u1i;e In t lu^ city they '^spon t aTiuoiH^l y" appear. 
This appruach may be consiptenE witli a j-ocussed market weakness 
strutegy — so botl> -rni he adnpted at ihv. iwuiu^ tiint-. Thti; 
st-atcj'y lins severnl ndvantancjs^ (1) It bui UIs upon fUrengthj 



which prDvides a visj\bly effnctivc use of rGsourcGs Cwhorons tryina 
to copQ with vrenkne^^ rarely flo^s 5o) ; C^) i^ allnK^ ptiMlc offi- 
cial i to eoncentrate their rhc .ric upon the positive atlvniitiigei 
of thy city rather than its weaknesips, hence hQlstorin|t general 
expectations about the city'i futuro; and {%) it aveidB forcing 
public officials to explicitly single out those arcni they ar.^ 
going to neglect thui arousing a storm of protest from the 
regideuts there. In reality, this' itratefly dooi' neglect areas 
where weakened housing demand "spontaneously" concent rate i 
thus ariowing them to deteriorate, as discus sod earl lor, However , 
since elected officiali do not mention thii, they are somewhat 
protected from the most difficult political Impacts of an explicit 
focusscd market weaknesi strategy. 

In considering v/hicl\ of these strategies sliould be adopted 
in a particular cltyi it is important to ineasure the total amoim^ 
of resourcQB avnilablc for physically up-grading detyriorated 
areas including both public=sector and private - sector resources 
against the tot^al cost of up-grndinfi those areas. In cities Khere 
deteriorutlnn ha^^ not be comu s i l f i can t , totai rc:;Qurces avaLlable 
may he sufficient to restore maintnin all tlic propei'ty in 

the clty*^ Sueh a city may have n clinnco to make tlie rhetorical ■ 
revival straLony work by at tract in|^ enniiph houseliolds back into 
it to off^^el any declines in hoti^ini; demnnd that liave occurred. 

Cities where a ducUne in hotp^ing deinnnd lias clearly hofiiin, 
hut tbat nUo have 11 tile dnter iorat ion nnd no "terribln" 
ne j gld*ni hoods , can run s 1 d^ r n i^p i o f d -oni tlilnnin^t J^tratoj^y. They 
can try to ofr^nt declinini; dc'iMniitt by rrMnvinn uuits f rum the 
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inventory in mBny locatltJiiS scattered en'ougli to avoid stigma- 
tizing any one neighborhoQd. That should be comblno^ with 
using public resources to strengtlien those neighborhQQds Vihere 
dyteriorfition is juit beginning, 

But cities where major detorioration is already evident 
in one or several neighbGrhoedi , and where total rosoureos are 
Clearly inadequate to fully reitore all those areas, cannot use .. 
the above strategiei effectively* In my opinion, they are aluiost 
coripelled to use either ^ foeussed market strungth strategy, or 
a foeussed market weakness strategy, or both combined. 

In all'caies, it is imperative for public officials %u 
attract as much private capital into their strategy as they can. 
This means involving both the ovnefs of existing proportlos and 
the operators of local financial institutions as well as 
neighborhood orgnni nations and residents in the areas eoncernqd = 
in the selection, desigiW nnd operation of appropriaLe stvatu^ 
gieg. Private capital is much easier to attract into areas where 
deterioration is not advanced , and expectations are still optimis 
tic, tlian areas sufferif^ fro!:; ijppuaile cen£U^;i£jn^i . But sone 
private capital can even he attracted into the worst areas if 
appropriate jiuarnntees are deyeloppfl nrid financed with publ le 
funds. 

V, POi,ICY IMPLICATIONS 

The followian policy i tiipl i cn t j oisii cnn be drjiwji froii nil of 
the factors ilisciisged above- 
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1, Poinilation declines in mpriy larpc cities aro part of 

a long-range decentraliistion process that ^ impTQving the hDUS- 
ing, work-places, and neighborhood envivonments of inillions 
of Ameri^ani porhaps even a majerlty of metropolitan = area 
residents* TheroforOi public policy should not aim at stopping 
or reverslnf this process as a whole. Rather it should try to 
of fset^ ^^u ndesirable conscquoncos of this process, and remedy 
injuitieos arisi'ng from it. Thii ineans that a "total city revival 
□ traDeyy*' aimed at restoring large nit\n.^ to their ps?t poak 

populations is undeslrablt, as well as impract Idal , 

2, ^^ost public polieies should focus on neighborhoods or 
Other 5ub-city spatial units Ci"^h dpwrttown areas or Industrial 
districts) |S the appropriate scales foi act if n, rather than 
entire cities since market forces act at the suh-city rather tha 
the city-v/ide scale, TruOj eertain fiical and otlier policies muit 
deal with ontiro cUies, - But ^/ord'?" lihe "decUne" rnd ^'rnvival" 

or "devclqpjnent" renlly should Un applied to tJ.^se smaller geo- 
graphic entities, rather than entire cities, if we want to avoid 
false percept. lon!i of what is ronlly happening. This approach 
also allows using several different strntegles simiainneGuSly 
within a -Ingle city mch SG trying to help Home nei gUbc rhoods 
"revive" .while also trying to help others in tlie saiijo city cop? 
with much lower housing; deniund, 

3, Public policies should hell) stren|ttHen non-ccononuc 
linkages witliin individual noiglihorhuods in Inrjio cities, nntl 
suppon the dcvelopirient of ntron}: 1o-nl ornnu i t i nu r there, in 
order to enrourn/;e j^roup i.ol i dn r i t y iii*- grfuH n|i =- lonj; nn no 
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Uiifalr oxtiuuloiUkiy pracllcos otcur. This nicanp tlie direct 
encouvngcment of nGighborhoed action advocntcd by the AdiRinislrA" 
ticn's national urban policy is highly desirable, 

4, It is clear that local governments in inany large ^ def^lin 
Ing eitiei are bearing a diiproportioriato ghare o£ the fiscal 
costs o£' doaiing with the nation's poor and unemployed. It is^ 
appropriate for the federril government to compensate them by 
targeting certain forms of fiscal assistance to those cities 
where such burdens are heaviest. This is already being done to 
some extent, and should be conEinuyd In both existing programs 
and the AdmlniSLrat: ion ' s national urbiin policy proposals* 

5, > We need ne\,' mechanisnis for neighborhood management so as 
to al low efrective withdrawnl of the t/nrst-cgndiuion housing 
units from the inventory without undesirable "con t nminal Ion" 

of surround inn units that can cuntinuc to provuk adeqiiatu 
slielter. The Dupartnient of iicnisiiiK Urhnn vol opmtint shauld 

encourage innovat 1 on an d dcinon n t rat ions o f raich " co 1 1 eel i vo 
control" mechanisrtiu Cities cnr nls<> devulo]? tlieir own e^peri- 
meiital versions- usiiu^ ^'ustiiiiuu i L)^ I-g v'u Uijihsun i inuc;k Ciraal finuls. 
Strong neighborliuod ori^anizat loii^^ cnn lie the initial vehicles 
for such new mnnn^'tMiicnt :ip|> i onclies , 

G. Ihhaii cuiiditMuih In M^cr{viin t:iti^;s a^jjcar lii an immenso 
diversUy of fuiiii^ and cniuli i iin t i nrE^i ; so it is im|iortant for 
nntlanal urlum pnlirlrr^ Xn allow d Uhi i s i f hmI rn^pcjiises to tlioso 
condJ lions larnc't)' dei : in) ned ai clie local hvel. Ik-i\ce each 
ciiys and in casns vuch no i i*hlifM hooc! , s!iuulil ihuosn it^ o\:u 
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sttatQBy for coping with its problems. Thig means fedoral slds 
should be packaged in block |traiUi or iimilar forms allowing 
maximum local discretion, ratlier Chun in catei-orical iirgorams. 
The Adminiitration*s prcposed national urban policy advances ; 
several new categorical programs rathe r than strengthening the 
block grant approach. If these new prooram^ are conceived of only 
as initial step? to got nqw jdenB launched, and will later be 
folded into block grants, that may be dcsf.vable. But it would bo 
undasirable for then t-j be retainLd 'as pc rmanGnl '-.ategorical 
proEramB, 

7. Because additional suburban housing construction is 
undermlninn demand for adequate^ quality older units in many large 
cities, it Is proTjably true that households who move into new 
suburban units are nut bearing tli^ full social costs of tlicir 
moves. Accordinn to econoinic welfare theory, an extra tax should 
be placed upon use of nyw iiuburba!i units to dinsouragn t}^e^r 
occupancy in such situations, and to provitlu funds componsaling 
the govorniients and property owners in tlio cities they are ieaM:nr 
behind. Vov example, If u federal buildinip psrmit tak of $100 
per new suburban unit purmitted were levied across the natiovi, 
that would hvvo raised aboiit Sinn luiiUon in 1077 (i^ it. did not 
depress new suburban honsinn i.tnrts), whifh could then have bec^^ 
Ubod to finant:e relmbll U nt ion and dcMnnlitlon ncrivities in large 
clti.-; cxpniiencinn i^opnlnrion ^'ecllnes. A Inx larg- t^umii^x io 
really discourujio suburN.n bundLnj; - nay, Sl,OQO per unit 
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would raise even more revenue say^ $7SQ million if it had droppod 
new suburban itiirts from about 1.0 million, in 1977 to 0.75 
million* However, this type of tnx should by levied only in 
those metropolitan areas where suburban grov/th is in fnet under^ 
mining the older inventory rather than meeting pressing needs 
for population growths Moreover, calculacing what such a tax 
should be, and wherM it should be applied, , af wqH as jotting 
it politically nccepted by Congress and the uationi are probably 
not feasible tasks at present (if over). Nevertheless » this 
situation prgvides added justification for tv/o other policies^ 
Cl) eneournging states to have suburban jurisdictions share their 
property^tax and otlier local ly= generated revenues with central-- 
city governments in some vay including intranstate vevenue 
sharing; and C?) iising federal income taxesj v/hicli fall dis- 
proport ionalTy on higher = Incoine hoiisqliolds Cthose most likely to 
occupy new housSng units) . to provide target yd fiscal nids to 
central^ city govei'uiiicnts v/ilh_ hivh incUlencas of housing nbandon- 
ment , 

8, In view of the powerfiil velatjprishi.ps betv/ceii sidnirban 
and central = clty housing market.s> it would be dgslraliie to 
analyze what Is happenin;' awd likely to happen in both those 
markets p and how these evejits \:Jll af fect abandonmoiiti up-grading 
and other . key aspects of botli, within each met ropol iLnn area , each 
year or at least cnQO every st .cnnl yoars. In mOHl such areas, 
there is no area-wicle gave rn men I to purforri such an rinalysis. 
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Hewover; tliere ii uiually a regional planning orgarilz»\tien , 
funded in part by federal money . Such organiiations ire already 
requirod by the Department of HQUsing and Urban Deyriopment to 
prepare housing elefflents in their baiic plans, but thdse housing 
elements are not required to examine the relat isnship between 
siitUTbsn housing conitTuction and inner-city abandonnient and 
decay Ciniofar as I know)* Analysing this relntioship should be 
a required part of every such plan. Furthermore j HUD and the 
Census Bureau should provide more current information on key 
Statistics useful in carrying out such analyses (such as the 
extent of abandonment in decaying portions of large cities) . 
The resuitinc studies would be useful in the developiiient and 
execution of state housing and urban development strategies * such 
as those being wo.rked out in California and Massachusetts, 
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Houichpid Changes and Housing CenstTU«lon in IS SMiAs with thn Largeit Doglinii in Population, 1970^? 



Motropelitan 
area 



Population 
1970-1971 



Eitimatsd 
housihold 

change 
1P70-197S 



Number ; Percent : Number -J Percent 



housing 
unit a" 
authorised 
1970-197S , 



Ratio I 
new 
housing 
units/ 
added 
houie^ 
hsldi 



i ' Percent 
i of nev 
I housin,?, 
I uniti 
s built 
1 in 
I suburbs 



Central city 
population 

less , 
1^70^1971 
percent 



New York 


-412,627 


-4,1 


16,680 


+o,s 


191,921 


11,745 


41,2 




Gly vel^rid 


-07,004 


-4*7 


-571 


-0,0 


49,794 




87,8 - 




Pittiburih 


-7i,138 


'3,3 


11,009 


• +1.4 ^ 


46,711 


4,249 


90,8 




Nowark 


-S8,443 


-2.8 


12,622 


+ 1.9 


- 29,797 


2,361 


91,5 




Los Angeles 


-55 ,082 


-0,8 


134,225 


+ 5.6 


204,454 


1.523 


63,3 




St. Louii 


-44,342 


-1,8 


35,413 


+ 4.6 


71,056 


2.007 


. 95.-5 


-IS. 6 


Jersey City 


»30 , 320 


-i,0 


-773 


-0,4 


9,154 


40 


11 a 


: -e.s 


Buffale 


-22,353 


-1.6 


13,833 


+ 3.1 


34,009 


-2,459 


93.7 


-12,1 


Seattlo 


-17,SSi 


-1,2 


24,731 


+ 5.1 


.:. ^41,564 


.1,680 


81,1 


- 8 . ? 


Fhiladf Iphia 


-17,109 


-0,4 


71,207 


+4,5 ■ 


141,328 


1,985 


ii, 8 


-6,8 


Dayton 


-16,813 


-1,0 


12,133 


+ 4.4 


36 , 89& 


. ' 3,041 


93,1 


-15,6 


Columbus J GAi 


-16,S41 


-6,9 


-380 


-o,i 


9,S2? 




23.0 


-4.2 


Ak ron 


-12,082 


-1,8 


10,11? 


+ 4,6 


22,734 


2,247 


77,6 


-8,4 


Pauof Son 


-8,310 


-1,8 


. 4,471 


+2.9 


16, 


.3.734 


86,8 


-6,2 


Utici 


-5,431 


-1,9 


3,218 


+ 2,9 


4.674 ^ 


'l,452 


46,1 


NiA, 


TOTAL 


-894 , S14 


-2,4 


347,999 


+ 2.9 


914,464 


i2,628 


71,8 




Total excluding 
Now York 


-481,887 


-1,8 


331,319 


+ 3,7 


718,543 


2,169 


80,1 
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Houiehold Changii and Houiing Construction in 14 SMSAs with the LargQit Gains in Population , 1970-19 71 



i \ litimated i i Ratia; I Percent i 

. * Population i hsuiohold i , \ . ntw i of new * 

I chinge t changii \ . Niw \ housing \ houiing • Central cit*, 

; 1§?0-197I : 1P70^197S I houiing I units/ ^ units \ populatien' 

' I units i added - built I - changa, 

Motropelitan \ s i i \ autneriiod \ houao'^ i in \ - 1970-19 71, 

. ^^sa \ Humbtr t Pcfegnt * Numbir * Pareittt i 1970-1971 i hoids suburbs \ percent 



Houston 


2B5,m 


14.3 


144,061 


22.3 


_ 117,191 


0,816 


2 3.S 


N,A. 


Orange County 


278,433 


19. 6 


131,244 


27.3 


138,683 


■ 1,0S7 


80,8 


16,2 , 


Tampa 


2S9 jl2l 


23.8 


114,043 


32.4 


152,199 


1. 33S 


76.7' 


0.7 


Phoenix __ 


210,186 


2S, 8 


.111,240 


33,9 


144i278 


1,297 _ 


S7,3 


14.3 


Ft, Lauderdale 


228,090 


36,8 


92,812 


46,2 


iefii483 


1,794 


86.4 


9,3 


San Difego 


226,729 


16.7 


llli2S9 


24.2 


141,645 


1,273 


58,7 


11,0 


Atlanta 


194,611 


12,2 


103,073 


20. Q 


161i074 ■ 


1,563 


89.1 


-12.2 


Denver 


173^773 


14.0 


- B9i623 


21.4 


. 141,971 


1.184 


78,0 


>-S,8 


Miani 


171,689 


13.1 


87,101 


21,4 


153,767 


1.751 


84.0 


9.0 


Dallas-Ft, Wgrth 


^149 ,601 


6.3 


iQSiOlS 


13.6 


136,648 


"1,301 . 


62,4 


-S.3 


Orlando 


'129,394 


28,5 


S4,92S 


37,4 


74,496 


^ 1,356 


81,2 


14.1 


Washington 


111,690 


3,8 


103,822 


11,0 


160,938 


1,S50 


9i,9 




San Josi 


108,851 


10,2 


62,461 


17.4 


73,806 


1,182 


44.9 


24,6 . 


'i^eat palm Beach 


106, 4S8 


30,5 


44(6S3 


39. S 


85,386 


1,912 


87,0 


K.A. 


Total 


2,a7iiS71 


14,3 


1,356,032 


"4 


1,148 j973 


1.364 


75.5 
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■nJK fROSLEM AND HIE EVIDENCE 

/ 

NuBjerous efflplrleal gCudles have aeeufssn ted thm ghlfC In populaElon and 
economie actlvlcy fros the Nor cheas tern snd ^lidyestern Industrial regions, 
but the relationship bgtween the declining enonosfta and the fiseal health 
ef th^lr state and iQcal govgrnmentg hag ntt been given adequate attention. 
Perhaps it is because Ehe relationship beBjeen the ic^onomy and the fise 
Is so difficui te formulate and bfieauie state and local governaienCs 
have so little control over the perforiaanee ot the gtate/local eeonea^ 
that policy analysts have turned in other direetiens to grapplG with 
fiscal problenis* There iy probably no niort gliiring e^sample of thlo 
mlgunders tanding than the proposed solutions to the fiscal preLilenis of 
the Nevf York City governments Indeed^ at least In the early stagegj 
much Bore attention was focused on the' tinanelal mannoenient issues vhlch 
©urrQunded the Kew? York City and State near financial dlnnsterg than on 
the figeal iraplications of the econoiaic declLne which wag t3kln£^ place* 
Am a result, it is no giqnt surprise that remedial managecient polliiies 
have done little to deal with the city*s long^tern fiscal ptsblems- 
In analyi^lng the linkage between rej^ignaL shlfln in eeonoialc 
activity and state and local gevernriienC flnanges in the grQwiii^', and 
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declining rf?glBn§ ef the United ^Catei, 1 would begin by proposing EhaC 
regional shifts In population and eepleyBient arc not undesirable pet §£ 
and therefore should not be Ehe objeet of rQrae«Hal publle poltey* Nor Is 
& trend teward Interregional IncoBg equallEy er m ^cowiiig homogeneicy in 
the provlsien ef public servlees acrois gdographie area-i deLrimental to 
the publie welfare. What ii harmful 4-bBut regional shifts and what ought 
te be at the eentor ef concgrn About public policy to dsal with auch 
shifts f are the offeecs en undfflple>Tnent, pevertyi and the fiscal pesition 
of pti'te and 2bia1 governments, In a sense all three these .eoncerns can 
be translrited Into a Biore general eenycrn for the distr " ution e£ lncone== 
more hpeelf leally , to a concern for thn share of p.irchaslng power er public 
services accruing to low incume faailles^ In tUs conEoxtj the probleras 
of deeline-=thoiP faced by the Industrial Hertl'eaMt and Midwest— would 
appear more difficult to resolve than the problems of Towth-^these exper^ 
leneed by the Southern tier states. Certninly ^hcre at ^y. nlgration barriers 
vhlch wotjld Caiir-fi one to OKpect a heldiriE r.-T rhQ joblcfe i In central elties 
ill declining rep.lons and there nre 3nR*= i ^ut lennl barrit-rn which would 
cause one te e;<peet a worsening fiscal pe^ilt^on for jurisdietlons In the 
declining rep.lDn, ThiM Is not to nay that there are net severe fiscal and 
poverty problems In the Bouthern region ^ but rather, trj say that the ad- 
justment probln:ns nsneciatcd with regional shtFts are likely to bo ciore 
severe In the Korlheayt, 

In earH'ir work I havn ari^ued thu following strai;;htf orward thesis*^ 

^"The Rfff^E^^ of Regioi^^^l ShUtH In Pupulntion niv] Kizonoffllc Act Ivlty on 
Ihe Flnnnct?; of StaCo and local Covc'f n/nento ■ Imp I tea t i.-ns f of PmLIic Policy, 
111 Regionnl^JyytOoiiincmt* (Un t versi ty of Te^as Press, f jrtheomln^;) . 
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sorvico dumnd^ did nnt >!ec:l inu as rapi.,i. ' -..s t^ivjbl-:/ i L i ( and i)ar''/flb 

hQciiuno tharo ViOro furni'Liljln harri-ru tci culLia'j Public :^urvic(' cj^.t^ 
(unluns tinci inf 1 a t iosi) , The rnsulN is n-ir^rnwiih; of pihlic [Aav/Ilp ipvflu 
C: i n itionvndf? h?\^i::;j hy n hlqhf;r r^i;s bur-cinn on iJi-? cff-i.:! ini;;;' rr'nnn nrifi ;i r'prf' 
limltod abiMty of governnifiiU^ Lu du^il vn th puhiic: r^fjrviLiny lu-uds irs th.U 
rCMioru Moreover, thniv^ is a ruji [jo-^^ i bi 1 1 ty thai yov^rMi.nor' V% in tJte 
d^^tli'uny rv\}\on will tidjui.l by cut-MfKi ^.OLinl f.cjrvicy^ cxptiiul 1 U-rc^f; ^md 
st^rvi cei d^.-l jvcry l; ;)1 oy-j^JS . In rui.*- a ciii,-. , ihv low int^^:^:^ fanolinn in the 
declining sector [nay suffur di^ifrai/jrLinntstt'ly durinj the [if-riocj of duCiine, 
The fiscal implicatluns of ii dolvriorciling oconn-nc hano fi^r a Btatu 
which has a hiyhly flovulupCfj public rcct'^f ?:ro faf^lfcuUirly rpr'n\i^ lv-c:.riic 
of the difficuUigs of downv/u rd CAp^-ndiLurM adju'o t^-n t . ihis ii: w-11 illu^;- 
truted by Iho flew Vorl; Statu caut;. fHibllL ^?jrvii- 1 in Ni:W Yoji;, while 
not odoqijatc by nb^olutc ^tandarip. in ov-ry ^f^ra, =rirL.iipportod [ly a Innh 
.iM i.i' u^f.Lti.nU., c,. i^LibWu ....... L..,-., ..i;...^: i'.!.'- .jrv;;:;: .:::;! 

rK5n = l(ibn!- tushg (■^.y., cnortn rL^l'.tud L(r.l^\) aiC wjI n.v. ily LOn Lro ! i db 1 c nuich 

rt'VPr^ibU}^ hc:ncc ■ ■^ th- fur*'^ of f^o'-j:;:[f: t.P^'/liM-, it 1 ^> not- lil;"iy 
th I . larcjo ctiLfijCf:'. in ^.:>v'fidinn can c.r.ily b-^ \. Id Ih-' t-xUvi? nrJuh of 

LfiO ^t,it''' ■ o^ipt'M'i I uii a- iiu-raM^r': lot .1 ' 'a. dip' ri^ino f p -ip- ^v^.^Jon 



public MfTvlr-jh ,mfl fvirllH'i' (ne'rp.!s<^ in rnvr'i vhtct? nr*' al.if'niy Lhauj;hr 
lu' ttiQ liljih. 

Tlu^ pvhlpfujn t.-nr;: fhh> fh^-Js ..iir v.'lat lv,>ly w.-l.K Thr' pubUn 
In Lho Hnut!;. in sfntri; U!-u[ut.= v.-iy ^rrnr d U E r*uf c h in tlw^ j-ini.-Mi n£ 

rpnILty of Lurvv.\,v Ih rt-vrfuh^ rfrnrt i bornr rui !*y n Toc-nt ACIR 
puhllenELun whieh at^ "pt-: to rhi:.^Ufy lU-it^ w I ! h r.f-ri-tuu tn hoth iho 
l/^vi-l .ind JjfrLlun of fa^. u'ftrt,^ Of ■hf- rliri-WfltMl liavliu^ 

own n-ir-f- rr-.-rnii-^: p-i JjOnti arr ( -ni T i t ly Iii.Ju-r thy Norrh-Ui 
T i ( r J i\\ ■ ^: Mit !: -. 
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Te rc f Mi t. T li l: u t' n n in 

l'cM:a'n;.l liUOi:.: /^D,0 ^i^.? .W.U Au.^i 61.2 

lUrn;MrUy 3>7 ].n 1.1 1,3 

r t.'i\ L I i r tiii '.it' ill 

I'upuUit. ion S.n ?A\ 0.7 7.1 G,t 
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IncOr\i?, Kvi-n Iv tin; J97;?-L97'i \>>ii- , wh*:;n tnC.il v^r^p"^ ny-unil i\iviv<\:uM\ by 
ntiou; i.vVi^\\ pprrt-n^ id th<' f^nufh and U-iu^ rhui fiv p^i r-M^^ f ti t lu' Nni-fli, 

rt'Uit i"n'-hii» lii'twyrm the ^uowrh in puljUr nKpuEv! i i in c-; in ihv- t '^kj 
tvr,iui\'A :rnd tl>^- cnp.iity to f Iri. uu;^' tli/it fMnwrh. Thu p-p I an.ir innn fur 

public {T^iplny.'t- ri> ipi'ris U Inn , TIk' rate nf lncri;ni.«' in p;\y=^'^lL \>V:C rniplnyiMj 
w,iM hiy^hi^v in thu N vflifr!! tUm in tht^ ^lnut}irif\ ^,f.af;H yvt'r ih iDfi:?--?;^ 

In f:-rthf'rn nuiter: wni^ eIop 1 In Lri;^ , By i'l^- \') pt-rlr-a, rise raf.L^ of 

tn nuppfiE ti'^^ tlK-.f^; Mut. liKr-sr.-'u if. r x.-nv! i t ur l' : Oy p:xf. v\ 



dcit iclnnclc-Li which ntu priin.iL Uy nttrnmlnMf: i:o low inVf-!^iu iho 

Tilt* hnnii^ dilrr^ni f by ;vi^v*'r.!l of tlw tl-rluiiu^i /;!t.nt».?; in ilu- 

fJorthunaC in that thufv piiblif: iwclov hnis hfccnf- nvi-i:tK!V';^U!potl inln=- 
tlvo to tinatieinl cnp.if-lry, At; a ri'msUj t.i;. buiJfMVi /iil' Uu?u^;ht Lr» 
bt! t no hl^h- ihrrL- iij HtElc nildiiinnil puhlif: roupv Lo I j dt-voLnd to 
vhnC nvci Lhpui;hL to \r. i.c-viimu ulty iiyLAl pix.Mt*;u^i Cjki%'1 duht owd 

parAllci COM t= Df-i ivin^ runfrnt.s » nnd LlM-rt' iipft'i?; tn lip jihart 

daas not fU 1 i.tntn ^ind Iqc.il Jii tlic Nf^r t htian Eni n niut 

Midfe/i^?^cnf n rt^j^ionn^ and likiily dnr ^: I lu-:; noint' Snuni-^^ru ricc ropnl i L ni 
nrnn f^pvnrnr . , t n . BuE tltc patti'iii t'^nJn tn !ia1d fnr nauy ' >vn rnr;u>n L 
in UiO KartliCrn Tior, nnd tnnth. ina In hold fur r-. -.t in tho finurhuiii 
rim, 

Thc! £it rntrf; hcj?; fnr t\rr\\\\^\ mIiM ilu'^u^ f^^ri'l p? . ^■^ullii 
ncriii to hi' nf four typfM;: rt^vcE^.nl o( l\ir i'rc^\h,\Ai_ tlvi ' = 'hm h in 
titd cfMirrnl cfvl*}n nnd thv l i-Kl^'iU ^i^^tM u v Jut snn r,.i: I t run 



nornlc bniiC nvnilAbln to nuppnft thnt public noplpr. 

An nU >.nnUvp -^rrntei-y woulfi bu to tnkfi no netinn Eo cav^.-vi. the 
fii^cnl prnblnmb of nuvc-rnmentfi in the decUninn rvnton. Thti arnu^icuH. 
vnulrl rhn^ uT;ir);rt forci;-; nrt? nlrr/uly imLlf-r^.'.iy vbUh rv^c i:urf0ctln£? 
regional dinpnritinn In incunft, cmploynnnti mui popu l/vC UiTii nnd tbnt 
the rMnlonnl dlnpntitirn pubUc finrvicn luvuln nU;o i^bfuild nauiw. 

nf'fiCur in thc^ NurUiCii^iL will aisn |;.ruw £auwly. Tiia pi:ybl;.:i ijltli this 
Itna tit ^vT^^^^nin^ in ihnt nbrinhiion in the. puhHt: n^ifLor in tha Ui.iih- 
enat will liU>:ly nc^u n t^ut t Ini^ of nnrvicr Involn in thont' nren?; where- 
rKprmdUurPn nro nrnAU'at huMUh, i^duuitinn and 1 f^irc. Thin 
m^-y iriply tlinl of thn i>i\iulnl huTt^vn ibii t rnii:; i e>r to fi lovTur 

li^vol nf publie f;ofvicP5 will bt> boinu by lov:or iiumiu; r4MiidriU:, In 
Ehc dpelli^in;; rrnipnd. 

CiVQit thuf^e >;rrnf.i : if-:;, thoi {- v/ould nc-t ri to Lc: livn policy tJUoe-^ 

cr. ;n frdr-.-il iinr; ^ nin:fs Inpi uvo tho IscaI ufiannny. Tlu! fliu. 

Lhrro nio option;; fwr ntnin nnd lc:v.tl }yu-pnr.f:n nrt urn wb I 1?: ^ bo ^ nD' 
two requUt' federal ;u. 



^jonrly ro. ni for imprnvcd mnnni^cmfin t n t; £ho lociil novarnmont tuvt^l, 
liir,\\i nr.vlnL:; (lolntlyi; to piuJccttiJ drfinlEn) Irani Incinnnoo jn;nt!uc- 
tivXty i*i tlif piibll'. jet^ter in nnt n irc^qllnLle &xpnc t t i oti . ^ 

■N^e^V-^ Ea>: ratK, Thy ^rnuiiu-nt nnMii'-c this in the posjUblP rntnudinr: 
^^fffct Dfi ccotioniie duvplopitHii-it - Stnt*J nfid lurAl nt5^^>cnin»^iU i yvcnuc 
effoft r^^^? Hnrthenotnrn nnd jUdwuntcrn irj-ionri if. nlr&arfy IueU 
tijint.t.n t« tl-:! Snuth, n diffufyiiet' thnt wciuld rrrnrorce t_hu arj^iifflunt 
is Itiwt/f tfitliUf thnii miiia tuxuB iOL- cfiifipet Itl vu tDa^jonn. Whiln 
tU:.^ isnttern cortnirily (loc^n uuC hold for iill h^ntvu in tlm dc^elinlnB 
rai\Lon Connftetlcut and Oliin havg rf"enun effnrtn n-nang th^ Inwc^'U. 
^ri tliy United E^Entnn it: f Un ni^ny of the lnrn<^ Influntrisl sintrs. 

Service levul rnduetionJ nro t)iD riont lil ^Ty runiilt of thn'^ 
flBcsl pfubltmy. Wttilp t\itiVQ U J ecnrinut to bii: nb';n3ute cutbneki; 
in isofliti nrffliS nnd vodiict I QiiR in tbt^ *>r"pe nf voiir hc^rvict-u, tbi? 
wlli np!itly tnkt: tliP fnert nf r.t;Tvirvt^ nnt f ti'nndint- tt^ nrf^nmrsudM te 
Insrc^islnn nt'ed-=,nnd incrennlnc un i ^ C'MiE rJ [=ruviiJon, Thfo doon nnt 
cionn thnt r-^rpynd I Lurt-t 1 1 ut-cMni'. lucrursnin,! w.inc-> iind brnt'Eltn 
cnn tirivf; up r^p uiul 1 1 in bv a tii.y,ni \ ic^in^ ;unuunt , t/lthout vnUtnj- 



lins nuL Mhown thin to bu n vlnlsli- iiUoMUU tvc In tUa Knrclurn : nduiit r Ui 1, 
rtri f-QH . 



Thy fg^li-Tal nqvurn:n>- coultl I fu:ri'/iiw; iA\P fU'W of aid t o Llitt MtnLu 
to prop up the public ?:i'CL ch'iiEii^ lUin liovlod uf dfjciii;;'. A [;rofiram 
of ificrunur-d aid duf iti^^; n trMULUtinn purtud In ^Mifuh llui i^t.Mxi noi, he 
to bniiincti Lt^> la[lj^ = tuf!n fipuiiJinj^ o^ipuclnE ionh With U^^ Tiki'ly f uLU! o 

r.rnntR tn m . nUaln an nvpriUw flop pel piililtr riOLinr vunld i -Ly proloiin 
tlie pnrlod eif canruiuinj^ annual fi^;caT cfiuui, 

Thc'rn isfft n lUifnbe-r p£ (CEit/ral pulici'^n whleh laf^lir he underLaknn 
diirln|- thn fincnl adj ii'Urw-nr pMri. !=— that period whnn i \w publLe nftitnir 
in Ehp flcn th 1:, nnvlnj; Ln i lowiT I'^v.^l, wh^rli in rn; --uMi-^ur a t virti itn 
cnpn ity Co fin-mrn. Ont' p!t n-^nr rd raif h pi f't-ram would ho an rKpanfiEafi 
of the Lnrgnt'-d lucnl aid i^ro^; rar:r ^ , i'^J'-, coi!ritt>rcyrl[ral rovunut? rharln-^, 
J'u^' pc^rhap?: t.h^- vw-'-f iv-\UM rant i m;^ red I ■ = uf -i ff?.i.[1 is^finr.i would ht- a 
ii(j;ln:r J* ! i^f ft-dt^ral finaar Ln;^ nf [niM Wi'IlaLL?. The- ri-ui ival tif 
n JMihr^^a 'fal fiharr oT wrifar?^ cnntM fi5.rs E ha dMrHuHip !,taliM in £hp 
Nortlir'ar^ E, wnuLd I v<tr up r ui;:; [ an f i ii 1 rt^suurrt;. foi othi^r u-,um. Tht' 




A niinilur pnnitlon cilnhc bo C.nkcn uUii rur-iiort to rop loiinl dcvi='lajj = 
mimt niibsldieo. They only prelsnp, ttia pnriod el' Crnnnit.ion to n lowur, 
buL sEablo levRl ef .TeEiv.Lty. Tl>e lonncr the pc^riad of ihis trnnsition, 
the nreittfeir the unctirtalnty with roKpuet to buslnesG invMitnscntj nnd 
the prentct tho dhonce for n snowballing cCftiCt of the dtclinu* 

An nfren diccii^oefl iipnroneh to finnlinn with thy preblcmd ul a= 
elinQ le ChR ertfnLien Of n Uonieriril Knorgy niid UovulopnGnL Curperntlor that 
%»fnilri finnnrr trpinnnl dc?y oTcipniun L projecto ui^inK ft-dtM illy FiUar*iri^ 
teud tHMiibly bondn. It Is hoped thrit such nn acElvlty vould neesleratg 
dcVGlopmenf! of KnLitern eeril nnd result In subHtrintial jnb i-.r-nara E ton , 
it reglqnn. Bubnldlnn worked, they Could hnve n nLronn iuf&itive cffuet 
on the f inane of government?; in the declininn r£.>|-ifini llr re are two 
eaveatr^ howrvnr, evnn tn the pptenrinl ly favor^ibly nsvernrncntial fi- 
nance effect Si Op'' is that the fiiicai prnblnrnri in the doclininc fe= 
^iCm i'tu very nuiLih Jie liuii^iJ. -^iL ^Ai j k^^^.^ ui Lhtj iiLiit.r/il Ciiie:^ in tliUL-^i 
region':. Hinrer it;ally , Lhtse eltiei^ have ii=*t: nlwnyn lihared in thi 
econOTiie nrowLh uf the region, and thur£-fofe It In not elenr how iriiic!t 
tlieir £l?v£:j] poviitionn vonld 3ripii>vP in the tivvnt t\ni reatonal nhlftfi 
slowefK A nt;cend* nnd rulaEed cavt^at, in thnt ihe nt^iten \\\ the t'w.^ 



vitii rasj.pce to renional uulniKlU-M it; wlwnhur or not tl,. . in>I>; ' auv 
jiet ir:ipruvu::iei!L in private nL^efnt tf-crMUpnilr nciivUy. 

A rplntad Insuu In wiu'thGr Hat Lounl Lhbau V.^Mi^y wiiJ bo ^o^u^i^d on 
urban ruvlEaUz.Uon (Un., trying to r^^vorr^n thu p.^pulation dc^cUnn nml 
CO hnU th^ ,,nnufacturim- n.etnr h^.?hn elty) or en fn.iTUMln, n.c:a) 
^dju.E..nt. tP popul.'ion ami ..onom. d.^Uno. Whil. U -^ .aUun.l ro.nvury 
of Ehe pniU Ihv.^ ynnr. ha. inpr.v.d rim f l.cnl )mnition -^^ nven Uhn monE 
diotrc:nn.d eiU.., It .Ua. ihaL MiO..> Mti^. .bar. d ! .pi o;ku r innately 

In errnur U rocuvtiry. ThwM Lhu Adm i n i m t rat i on lu^w program i., not 
npnetfln On ml nncmomic d(.^ul npnun C lUiatu.^y for urban arfnn. tho tnno nf 
th. pro.rac. .u,M'^^tn a r .v U a 1 i .at i on a.pr.a.h, Tno UrtU- .vtunHo.. .m.nu 
to bavc-MiCra paid Liu' pns-.Ibnity nf n-Uh Frdi^ral pnMcy tn rn^^nt: lacnl 
^^nv.'rmnuntn in ri.'rlinfnn arra. in .MLini; li.^^l ad ^ u.: t.'-MU u . .;inn Um Lrnnuition 



period, Iiui.H.l LiuM. are hn.MtU Mfnu'^ ov.n fnr Uh. ..oM. dlMtrrH.ud 

coatr. nnd inria.t.ucturc^ r.qu i v. pumH . ; Edr- .mh-v.-v rrC.fM, bou.inf; contH. 

,,nd ^^rP^^ini- pmpmMnn. of and cbMd;...; .oupU-n apnar.nrly Incrcano 

rh. rolativu al irnrt ivr.-. ^ nf ..nUal .Uy r.Mld.naal lo.aUort; and ov.n 

th. Ic-.. in canafn. lurinn i^^^- f-'--^ c ^Mu^.-r. r nn and i ra . t r uro n..du. 

, I , , , 1,, . in irllirnv.- liulilli; I.nrvilic iijvr'lr. Ill 

U,« suhHMljcs capUal ntod; cnlnUMum^ft nn .oil n3 p.,.r,nnt.ui fn ancth.r, 
nnd n tceoRnUlon thnt n nltlpo' eco,™!.: futuico nr,. naE bsHE nur.-od 

by n vrv of Buh.Idy Co ..Ur^cl: and h..U ,.r,nuf nccur Infl nctlvIUcs in a 

Ehlrd. Suet, n scr««By wc"i'l '^oKC^te hoavlly on du,a,p™sotlor, ot Eho 
decllnlna antral cities ™d their residents d.rin,, the udj..,tpenc ptocoss. 
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'l*itn!Uf,itS-Oli Lrim .Lt-rUFai ^:LtirJi (10.] ^U.U'ln .i-'^ 
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An QX;unplo of tMa ^foz>:ns ertn bo il luLiEratoJ Ln nhe nicv af Glf^nu Fall;i, 
N*'w YarV, A L§rgL' ijheppinR □flll gpytiyd lever.il mU=4f5 trpm thg <-lCy b'.iuivJ.iriuy 
tn i'-ilb. Ail a rtifiult -lU' the nt!y ihnppliii; anils thnfe y.!:-i .1 '-.ub.'it.mei.ii .ih?'a= 
lute dtDp Ui f^cAil :j,ilii3 In thu ■Tity. Biniausu i^ij.11 inegfTie 1 11^;? frdsing 

^'ety slgwly, Ea£al iihAngyi only ^rvargtriiil ly irs chtj nleny K-ills aru-li 

Ttieref ciro A subsCdneiai nh-irc tsf r-nles In Ehb' ^.hopiilii/- wori »?tthL-f t:;iu:-iijd 

by ehe relaeaEl.in of '.icorpd tram the city, <?f .iri a re.-iul!: c-i car. .innefri 
flow ihopplng 35 the new ^aelltty whg pfQv'iv'^'iily purehy^'itl gsod!? , thQ 
dDwntevn area. Thts relatlBn.nhtp dUfarrid trum u^rllnr pprln.L , uhyfi b"!eh 

Anether ck^pIq at the shift Is within the N'l^w Ygfk GlEy iT!*jErDpglitan 
3feA, gGtw«js?n 1970 nnd 1974, retail trnde ampleyTTiKriC and 'i-iiln;, (In esnstnnc 
Uoliars) In Suftolk County LnQfQanud by nbout 20 peFyanEj whlli: they d^elitiijd 
by a aiullar p.' nEiige in Hes^ Yark CiEy, Sales gains In ^uffalk CpunEy .iisd 
other autf?r san eauncli'j in Nrw* Yf?rk, Nay Jt-rsev iind CcnnijSElciJE Wi^re 

affseK by 1q??503 ac Ehn urban eofe, Sinee gatnl pureh.r'jRfi did noc changiij 
^yufeth III ony iir^ii WaS yiM.jn5;tirfj.ij,Jncyi4 by Iuu-Aij'-, La ulIiui j ut 1,* J 1^ Liui = f . 

Ri^eefit uhanges tn thp. natlorial t;epnn,T,y ^jsplaln much ai thu connum avot 

urban doallne and rn^lenal shties in ueGn'imic .le^ivLtv. in 1^.*, Hsiw Y^rk 

U 

Stage f03ldent3 hsd 25 pefcenE oi thu nation''^ ca^jt" InCij^t^. vnitle ch»j r.gjte 
shar^ was t iucud ^ubotanf. i!ii\y Qvi*r chti next -wn jQuadov. , tiid pfnbJyn'. did not 
btujame acuce, slnee lnG6i;iC remolned ^nbri f:nn t i.iU v .jbovij thv \\.\\ nil jsfyra^o. 
tnCoEie and ys-ilth ^^ere tufChuf r^jduiini^ a^ .1 rij^^ul' ■jf ij!i';:fiir.f='ji i'/*!! .'.iivin^ the 
i^'us, rht; prfibleffl bt-Mj.imu aeala .it th-^.^ point i Intiij- -e Lii^r*?.' ' ■• in iindtjF 
the riau-^'js for decline in one ar'ia whi-lti nEher:; w»_- i Hi*- r 'j isre ^ LC 

W Sea-u residenEi aluo paid 37 n«?F'ient of ill f^iUifal pnr%.inal inu^mfj ciites. 
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.infi Chi 3 ^pt2,ikeF at s^ve^nl Ssnyroasicrn.! 1 henrlnyn. 'ilG'^u-jiud the inet'tfaUtign 

1/ 

.ahtp berwaijn urban expansion and i^entr^ieclon, 

Tt Ls .3isg tn3f,orcnnE tg eoeOgnl-G chfiP bach cliii ^if pcgbl»jin;i vliich 

arLno, and che tedaCiil. responiuj n'JSJ Cu 'itffpt-. In in:; cinya ^ ^wlEh iigng 

aQtablG «iKeejiSt9n3) local and itiitE Kevqrnm«3rtE hiivc both she legal cjpiibLUey .in 
eesnsniie riiasuEcea ia csncrgl Enlcignce rtdvQFrio dctSnSfnlc 'itfeet:^ anjtaatqc'ui 
wtEh gfoych. The eapaclEy □£ Usal ^'ovenw.unE Ca f.-jpona ce dosUau. "noweuGf. 
L? eensiderab Ly s^^re llsiLttjd, 

differ In ttjEenjitEy from di££iealEiu3 faeing daelinlng ^ircrm, ^omo §rtA.*ing com- 
munlEl«?-j, nevnfEhelnsLt j I^qq :4efigu3 pFgbL^ni 'i. S'jvyeal ^oTi^on prsblaTTia tjcing 
gro-jlng jurt'iJtec Lann, js well 'is Eheir rnapgnsn s. trg b rU' Ely noc^U In jacClsns 
which folLpw 
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tic ft gor _A,ijjj t^tati.!} 1 garvte_Q .gi_ 

At5 a ceniaunlty i^tos/s, the neud for publle ^ervlcGs oKpnnd^^. For osr,niply, 
many jn-^lUr taTTKurlei-es rely en only p.irC-clme'poUen oiiLci^t^, and depend an 
Ehe ^taCQ ar eetmcy pallee fee nwijor i^ftma probleffls. Slnco eflma rates, jlthaugh 
rising In eeMflnr yeav^ , tend cq ba lew tn small townkJ , iE I3 posslbU, In Eha 
abienec ef grewch, to tnanage wichpuc 26 heur cQverase. 

Flrefighci^ig rnflds he a vslyneoyr funeElfln In almopE all small jurla^ 
dtetlons and n number sf lafge, lo^ denslcy suburbL;, Ft?r .jj^ampliit FatrfaH 
Csunty, Virginlai wieh f psBuUClon a£ ever 600 thousand and among the RiosE 
affluent in the nation, dQpLmdo, in part, en a vgluntGDr fira deparCment. 
Ag I .-"- latigu dtsndLty rlsos, vQlynteer flrfiflshCeri have Eo be replacQd by 
fuU^ Lvvi, paid porfionnel Ce fflonagy flref. In hlghrise build Ln^^-. 

Small^:ir jurlidl&cicins miy not rRqulfu tertiary sf even seeondafy -^auor^ 
age tre^iEnienEi or an gUhQra£e witer itora^e system, Many neees^iar^ servtees 
afu provided qh a volunteor ba-iis. 5lnct> the ^eope o£ gerviygs lit generally 
nafr.Qw, there ti'lltfle need for many at thn ::drvie«s required In a densely 
pepulatetl urban area. Both thy need .n^rvlGas and Ehetr unlE co^t rise^ 

J J pqpUl..*ELiiV. g^<g;!nd5. 

H i ^ hgr pgp Capita OyElayg_fgr Pub lie SGF/j^eg_s 

One a£ she ir^OC .^igriif ''.canE fijesl eCfeeti j"" ^rr^-.cn is Ehat per enplta 
s»irvlee guClaya will rLie fflsee foptdly than In eainmunitleii with a -Stable psp- 
ulationi Hill mean.^ , fee K?^ampla, EhaE ii a ayfliTiUniEy grovs Crera 30 thou3and to 
150 thousand restdencs, per espies out Uys ror airiiUr siorvltiaa will typleally 
elsie by iO-^^S percent. Dlffefdneus in eop.E are aEtribucable Ea i^everal faetars 
•lueh as higher average wages far munieLpaL iitfiployees and disgeonornies In pro^ 
vldlng public iigr/lees, piffereneei In per capita auElays as a^funetlon qe 
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, 1., -t, (, .ar in small alcies is 

toctlltiot are tequHod. 

„.... CMtL^ 'i.-l''^'-''' S.rvuci, 

H„ ..»..U,U, «... in .U 

.... ^" 

Wo hava aU bean Alu i-^—na-r 

) , ,,te^* This moQni, chat as a ceimuniEy 

,„«s, on. «n an.Ulpaco a «pW Hs. m .tl»« P« »plta. 

..,.a.. • 

... ..«P.ion. .„.a.l. ..=a.. UU,«l ^ ^ " 

- " , , - T.,H,^ T ^ in Eh#se argfls, school 

A mare rapidly eoTnp^rgd ce popuUElgn declln#. 
onMUmi.nE hai deerea^ed more rapiaiy -- H 



U I« Thomas MuU« and 0«tge I'-'' 
Urban InSclfiuEe. 
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PE'* CAPITA OUTUYS FOR Cll^ SERVICKS BY POI^UUTION SIZE 
1976 



FunetlQn 



fnillloii 



PopuinCion Slzs 
(thousonds) 



1 million/ 





and ever 


500-99 


100-^*99 


50-y9 


loss ttiiin 50 


50 


Police Proteetton 


$87 


$65 




$37 


$28 


3.1 


Fire Prnteetion 


35 


33 


31 


27 


15 


2.3 


Sewetage 


7 


12 


10 


9 


10 


0.7 


Financial Adrnt 


9 


9 


7 


6 


5 


1.8 


Gentiral Control 


19 


1.8 


U 


9 


9 


2.1 


Sanitation (other 
than aewerago) 


27 


16 


13 


U 


10 


2.5 


Public Btilldlngg 


8 


6 




k 


3 




Total 


$192 


$159 


S118 


$103 


150 





Source: Buraau of the Census , gLty^_S^overTUnpnC Finances 
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PER CAPITA OUTLAYS I 
GROWIKG URBAN COimTIKS 



Phoenix 

rii-i 5»ppn Cniinty) 

L9?i 1976 

Total Outlays $524 S773 

Capital Outlays 107 160 

Educntton 2/5 38i 
Police Protection 29 

Fire Fcotectipn 11 1^ 

Hlgir^ay 24 32 



Orlando 
(Oran^G Cuunty) 



1972 

395 
6S 

230 
18 
9 

13 



1976 

lOD 

315 
54 
27 



39/ 



Percent InerenEje 1972 
(Per Capita) 



County) 
1976 

642 
141 

236 
40 
25 



rib 



Four nrowl.'B 
Urban Countx^ 



^11 U 
Urbnn 



1972 

340 

32 

188 
1/ 
4 
18 



lleach 
1976 



JSC 

137 



275 
33 
13 
55 



Tofnl Outlays 
Capital Ourlay.q 

Police 
Fire 

Hlghwiiyp 



59, B 7, 
109.3 

109.5 
125 J; 
103. 9 



43.1% 
24.5 

48.4 
41.2 
34=4 



Bureau of ^enpus i^c^l^Cov^r nmon t 
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SCHOOI. ENROLUffiNT IN SET^GTHP AREAS OF NEW YORK 
1970-1076 



Nqw York City 
Btilonee ef Stiibe 

Greeno 

Orange 

SaratogH 
SiiffQlk 
Bull 1 van 



1970 1976 
(in theusand^) 



1113,8 
2328,9 
7.7 
51,7 
12,7 
32.2 
299.3 
11.4 



1096,3 
2285,9 
8,8 
57,3 
17,0 
38,6 
331,2 
12.5 



% EnrQlltfiDfit 
Change 

-1,5% 

-1.9 

14.3 

10.8 

33.9 

19.9 

10,7. 

^9,7 



% KeE 

= 8.0% 

-0,1 

16.3 

8.0 
19.6 
13.3 

8,2 
14.9 



Sehool 
Hncolltnent % of 
Population - 1976 



U.7X 

21,5 

22.7 

23,1 

27.7 

26.6 

25.9 

20,6 



Erie 



nn.-9 

169,5 
217,7 



7^7 . ? 
161.6 

202,. 4 



-7.1% 



-3,4 
-3.3 
-4,8 7. 



20.2 
18,4 
18,6 % 



SourQei New Vgrk OtaCe EcJueatlon DepBttment 

2^3 
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Howevair. sgvtr^l of the growing countiios In New Vark State, namely Orange, 
Puenam. SataEoga and Suffsik have enraUmenE Incre^iaes gffafltef Ehan papuLi slon 
ggini. Hiua, saheel^ In theie areas have higher outlayy Cat eaucaEien par 
capita Chan jurlidtccLpfli with a sEable populaetQn. Far exaniplc. 2a percent □£ 
Putnara Ceunty'i pBpuLafilQn U In public .chaoU. cnmpargd Eg Qnly 18.4 pareenE 
in WG3tchgitgr Ceuncy. 
Ey.gflflSton gf Empl^jying nE 

one psilcJ^e Lapaec ef gfowch li ;:hoE ^fea^ with InfaiiraELen Ecnd to have 
an tjcpanilen Ln jobs. Indeed, ai shewn in Table 4, ariSJ with popuUclon groweh 
tend to have Job epportuniEles whieh arfi gKpanding mere fapidly than pspulaElen. 
vhiU ihe enttre itace (wlEh the except ion □£ Hdw York City, iufealo and ieveral 
snmlUr ettic^) had employfliine irgwth, jabs in Mew York CUy declined as rapidly 
as population. In Su££cU CeunVy, jobs IncrL'.i^ed thfee time.? .15 fast as pop- 
ulation. 
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Couficy 



Qrangi 
Putnam 

Suffolk 



EMPLOYtENT AND POPUUTION GROWTH 
NEW lHRK state 
1970-1976 

Table 4 



Employment 
(ChQUsandl) 
1970 . ^ 1976 ^ ^ 



5.9 
44.7 

5.2 
15,7 
178.8 



6.7 
7.4 

19.;: 

222. E 



% Emplsyment 

Change^ 
1970-1976 



U .3% 

17.5 

^»1.1 

23.7 

24,3 



Migration 
1970-1976 



16,3% 

a.o 

19 .6 
13.3 
8,9 



Key Ysfk City 

SalsnQS of 
State 



U.S. 



2S96.8 

2522.5 
70,920 



2665.7 
2759.5 
78,688 



-8,0 
9,4 
U.O 



-0.1 



New York State DeparCment gf Labor 
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F.^dor^l RQnDanBO._£g. ■•v.±i^^^ Craw eh 

e^.. AHR, Puhlt. Low ^3-552. This Ustaaci.n. .imud a. □ffn.etin, .naeiprttad 

fasiUcy in Kiegop Cauney. Washington Stat-, oythonaos iuppUm^nt^l J^^i^^eancu 
no thb impanb^d arda. Ineludlng iCato agencloH . Hia objoctl'/f. Co ^veid im=^ 
paiing an unfair ond aK.o..ivo fin^n.ial burden on chu ,faa which would ro.uU 
ffcsm iRmlgfot.on prpjacCad to incroa.a tha popuUci^n of KLt.^p Caunty by 
ffiflsc 2S peteonc. 

1«1V. r„ul„«.nu .nd ba«.. .lUlbl. S« fund., .«.„.lva tln«l 

.n,lys.= w«s undotwtan by fsd.^l, jea.« .nd .«.n.t... Tha.o .tudU. 

c.n=ludad that .ub»»„elai ,ddit.o„a/«pl»l f«lUU.. ««« n.od.d 

. ^ . i, -^i r-^- i nf^r'''^iSi5S , would 

Tha to=u3 of th. prost* " th. naud £« capital IMlULo .«h« 

than .und Eha operoUon (fT county =r „u„l=lpal d«p«t».nt.. 

Ingtancd apnearad Justilled tot two toasonai 

CI) Tho haneflca of. the projtsm Clmpfovnd def.ns. .apabtUtlus) vafd 
n.ti=n.U th«. tho n« .o,t. a..eei.t.d wl.h i» t,,pl».nt«lon .hould h. 

bernQ bv all rnsldQncs, 

a) A. a'«iuU .f «.»PtlPn. and th, „mpa«tlv,.ll, iPw In.omo of 

„Ult«y p„ionn,il, no fl.eal .urplue «a. Uk.ly to h. «n«»..d to th. 
cost of oxpandlns the Intraatiiiecurc . 

(35 stats taponod amlts on tavanuo from property ta«ef do not allo« 
8,va™«nt « il.«tly b,n.ttt £,»m th. prPP-«y ""tbutabU 

EC growth . 
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pansud l^gi^JaElun nin^Md ,it aiding dlf^crtctti RrawLn>. bacau.j^ at an trifluK «£ 
nilLUjry jna ochur DOD-ralatiid puFnennul. 

Jugtlfteatton for th>i a^stat^neu wol^ bayud %hu E lyc Eh.it ncUh^^r 
^lliE.ifv EaeLlltteo nar an base hyiuilim .1c*? jiubj€:fiE Er pfoporEy ilui^s 
le^jk Jurlj^dtecionn jfc5 burdenad by ehu influx of ^?iIU/iry luniHtihci Idij . 

Thi? pfograras havy bgen Ch<^ subjucE ot inuiih cgncrgvoriiV . and h.iV^ buuii 
fufided in recGn^ v^ht^ ac a UvgL uhi?fy nyoJ^ b.i.^yd on th^j ^.ir i Earia HT^ucitl^d 
in Elio Idglsiactun JMnnaE be fully met . 

Ccia stal gang Managamynt . The Coastal Zon^ I^paac PrQ^fam waa yv^tabUnh^d 
under thi2 prsvisiong of" the 1976 amendmunt^ ta the Uaa:4Eil ggne MjuaH^mtJitt 
Aet ot 1972. It? main ohjuetivf} 1=4 cs pFQ'/iJt» Fodgr/il aid cgjiital ^-taCgs 
EhaE nin Likely to o^pofl-jTLee ad v-.* rye enonomie (and >^n%-tfr:nni2ncal) l;r;pactj 
from pepulatlon .^rqwEh attf ibutablt! tj n^'w or >j"panclcjd i>niifyy ai^riviEv. 
The r.itl'5n--*ls fiir the bill Ih that ^ner^y aMplnratlon is a national benoiit, 
and HUE cQ^t^ Hhduld be shar- ! by nil residents. The pfn^eam cgnblne!i Us/ins 
and t>r;intH Ecs iug^l jsij iiL.iLg ai4iJL,i= iti.i ^■iuuL;:^?; v;:^--:J:. ..:.^gf..! = 
Lor 1 1 HS-ignri-'ie to Ftngnl Ofnwth r-.:.uij -; 

Irimisranca ca a eamnUy hav^ Htf;her i:h:in ^lio hA.o p^pulacUin. 

purchase abo-^d average hauling, and thui pay nnro £a-e.i per capita compared 
Eg the ba:5Q papulaeLgn. Thef^G hgu^ohQld^ al:iO Eond eu bo young, mors likely 
to have qehSQl ago chU^^ren. and demand mgte servL^ie^ than gldee con^unlEv 
residents. Thu^ , one findA b^£h revcnuyi .md expendtturn. ifi Un^- in ^r^uwinv^ 
jurlsdlcElsns. One dUflauUy facing ^reulng gensunLclerf th(^ need for addlElonal 
capital Li^v^^sCtTiDnC. Afreng ^pnfgaehe'? gg dnal witjh fUaaL pfgblem^ are EliQ foUgwlng: 

^^ilf:ln^ Co^Er. to De^/Dla no^nd i^gn.uifmr . i:'3?iS>^ are ^hlfced by a ^va tro- 
quenc use of fee^ . land dedieation requlf™nES and oeher maan^ yhieh 




.equir. th.t Eh. d.vaap.r prevldi the Und and build part « all of th. lntra= 
acrustur.. tncluUing wat=r and i^vor Un^e, atri^tP. and In iom^ initanCii. 
fUe gtatleng,^ The ahift ffsni present reoldencs to cheie purchasing the 
Pfop.rty IharQ^s^i the .0.6 of n.w heuilng, Blnee th. vslu. af .hi «^iaring 
housing itock tindi t:o r.flict tha coic of n.w unU.. this banafici pfoi.nt 
fasldanti whQ Qwn tholr hortei, Thlt appraach ii appUtd widely In California 

, and Flsiflda, ^ 

Llalting DgvglDPmgnt. Artificial qonatralnca on new eanoEruetien, using 
vsEisui Und usg eoftEroli /ind ethgr mgchanismi. -ra applied to Ufnit Ehe 
quantity and Incftaoa the cost af now eenitructiyn. Zsnini snd othar t^^tti^- 
eloni t^nd to drlva up the price of laud and hau.ing. Thi. btnafits dlreetly 
Gesmunlty residenti owning unlfflprQvad land. 

Chnnaing ehg Exlgelng Tasi structure . GrQWlni core ^--a frequ. acly 
dlveratfy Eheif tax base ttom sne almsgc cotally daptndant on real and per- 
sDnal property eo one that adds ether revenue iourc^ea such ao aalei and busl- 
neii taxes, Thla decreaies the dependence on property taxe^ , and ihlft^a pome 
gf the local tax burden ce nonresidents auqh a§ shoppers and eoBSUtera . 
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RECO^ftffiWDAtlONS ^ ECONOMIC IMPACT OF GRW^ ■ 

Th« ehanges tn che ehsraeteris cUo ^nd Ideation of thn notion', population 
..lU raquir. UgiiUclve ^etlsn ^t Ch. Eed.r.l Uv.l. AC ths pr..onC Ctm., 
aeveral federal pfogrami prsyide asiiiMneo cs growing areai. 

Among gpgeiCtc reaoiwiendaclons are Eho fgllsvingi 

1. A.s^iP ^efoe.ivoniii of fidoral UgliUtien dised ot o.sloting flscflUy 
areai e^peflenelng wpU populotlon growth te determlngi 

(a) whether iuch aistibango li warrsntdd given eeonomie Induqt:. --nts asioe* 
iated with growth 

(b) if funds ictually reel^ved wort uied to m^tt itated dbUM^Ur^ 

2. D^tarslnt undtr what gsndicioni fodoral (In csntrait to atatg) rogulation 

er aipUtdnct U nee^.iary and judtifUbU to .ffo.t adva.id .ff^.t. of a.o.omi. 
growth 

3. AsidSi tthg net Eio^al oconsmie and ioeial Impact^ of pppulgtion movemont 
tifotfi che urbati e^ee aa^ 

(a) indlviduali migrating ^ 

Cb) the remaining urban eorg popul^cign 

(e) the reeipient eeimunittgji 

«) local, sEste and fedeMl jgovitnMnt, Inelu^nj the n,ad to dupUcnCe 
or raalncaln munlelpfll fae'tUelti and servloes 

4. ^ Oot«mlne if Che urtsn and tealsMl "-""Is i™p,« ..s»ei»nea nov «qul«d 
„hen t.d8«l daparHiinti and aganeiJ P«po« PWgra.is and «gulatlona 
p„«ldQ thi Wp. of IntoBudon n«isW M RuWe both Cangteis and the Ex- 
eeutlvs Btaneh In fomulatlBi polieies, and ptograma . j 
AMPg Ehe four apeeidfi ««™endltloni , thi reUtlonshlp between |«wth j 
...d d«Une 1» the BOit Important in dtlftlni future legislation, SpetifieaUy 
th. ,o=lal tosti and benefits aaioti^ted With ralgratlon need to be eonild.red ^ , 
in the develo^ent of tran,Portation\ ewnoole developwC housing and slm- j 
ilar proirass » ' 
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TESTIMONY OF EILEEN R. ANDERSON 
DIRECTOR OF Fltimm, STATE OF HAWAII 



TO THE 



HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE ON POPULATION 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF RFPRESENTATIVEE 



JUNE 7, 1978 



jgTBODUCT_ION 

Hawaii IS I an IsWnd State W=ated roughly in the n,iddla 
of the pacific Ocean. Twenty-four hundred milei to the 
northeait liM the coastline of the continental united 
States; 3,800 miles to the nc-.thwest Uea the ocoitline of 
japoni 5,100 milM to the southweBt is the continent of 
Australia; and 2,800 miles to the north is the Stati of 
Alaska. ' . 

^ Hawaii has, a land area of 6,425 sq. miles, making it 
fchl fourth smallest state in the notion. The land area of 
Hawaii is dlstribuW over seven populated islands as 



follows i 



a JO 



\ 



\ 
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Exhibit i 

Land Area by island 
(Square Milei) 



Iglaad Land Area % oi Total 

4037.0 . 62.8 
728.2 11.3 



Maui 

Oahui'' 595. 7 9-2 



Kauai 



548,7 8*5 



Molokai 260.9 4.1 

Lanai ' 139.5 2.2 . 

Niihau V ii'.S 1-1 

Other lalandi 45.8 0,8 
(nOBpOpUlated) ^ ^ . = =^ 

Total ' . 6,425.4 l^OO.Ql 

.1/ Insliid^s ths Northmstsm Hm^aiian lolmds^ uhiak aaaiipy 
' ^ 3.0 squars milsa andwhiah^ far a&nsus puPpoasQi org 
Clu^ludc^d as part of tks Island of Oahu. 

The highest peak in the sLate is^ouna «ea which risei 
ij,79b fe^t abave isa level, ^ The= islands have a total 
ceastline of 750 midgs. Climatieally , Hr.waii has a remarkably 
balmy temperature and wide ranges in. rainfall . . The all-^ \ i. 
time temperature range for downtown Honolulu for example is. 
57^38^ F Normal precipitation ranges from 5.7 ineh^S on 
Lhfci island of Hawaii to" 486 inches on the Island of Kaua'i^' 
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Out of €he^4^12M aefffiB of land in thg statg ].,220,000 
are^ in agriculture, l/liOy^QQ acr^S in fo^^St r^ierve, 
135,705 acres in urban Uia ^ another 1,300,000 in unused 
open ipact. The federal government owns ^7 . 3 percent of all 
land in the state; the atate^and counties own 34.7 percenti 
and private landowners (moatly large estates) own SS percent. 

Hawaii's major export industries are tourism, agriculture 
(chiefly sugar and pineapple) and defense escpenditures ; 
Direct income from these four sources is shown in Exhibit 2. 



Exhibit 2 



Direct Income from Major Export IndustrieB, 1976 



/ 



Industry 
sugar 
Pineapple 
^ Visitors 
Defense 



Export Income 
S 252 million 
S 120 million 
11,450 million 
gl^ 034 million 



Total for Four _ 
Major Industries $2,856 million 



%^ Of Total 
8.8 
4.2 
BD, 8 

100.01 = 



/ 
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Beginning in WotXd Was II and up until 1970, d.fensa 
wa^ tha >tat«'B major ' indusMy. Prior to that, sugar and to 
a Ussat extent, pineapple dominated the economy. To. 
this day, veatigaa of the plantation structure remain, 
particularly in the ^""1 i« lands. However, 

during the 1980 's tourism began its phanomenal growth and in 
1970 it became the state's leading export Industry.- Tourism 
is not an industry in the usual sense, but Is made up of a 
complex array, of bu'slnesses including hotels, seenic 
attraotions, travel agenoies, gift shops, restaurants, etc. 

Climate and environment largely account for Hawaii's 
development as a yisltor destination area, aided, of course, 
by technologiSal breakthroughs inValrcraft design and the 
phenomenal growth of the travel and leisure-time markets. 
Clearly, improvements in the sIm and speed of airplanes 
have brought Hawaii cloier time-wise to the Mainland 
United Stateg and Japan. 



1 ■ ... 
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Some indication of the phenomenal growth of touriim may 
bm lean in the following exhibit, whieh provides a graphic 
display of the annual number of visitors arriving in Hawaii 
during the period 1920 through 1975, . In 1940, there were 
only 25,000 tourists who vieited Hawaii. By 1950, visitor 
arrivals had reaehed 250,000 and by 1976 there were more 
than___ 3,000,000 overnight visitors. 

Exhibit 3 
- "Visitors to Hawaii, 1920-*197S 

NuFnbff Bf Vi|ite»i 

(jfiiiirenii 
3t 
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HAWAII 'S p'OPUrATlON , 

- At th^ tuvn of the Gentury, Hawaii 'ipopulatien numbered 
slightly more the.i 150, OQO. Since then/ the population has 
expanded almoit -alxfold, reaching an eitimated 194,700 persons 
ai of mid-1977, ^gfleeting an average annual growth rate of 
2.3 percentl (See: Exhibit 4.) l£ the de faeto population 
ii considered, = Hawaii; 1 population ii nearly one million 
people/ while Hawaii's absolute population mL^m may seem 
insignificant Vhen oompared with tl^ ' of other states, thm 
nation, or the world, the rate of growth and its relationship 
to the state's land area is not, 

Sshibit 4 

Population of the State of Hawaii, 1900-1977 



Date 


population 


19001 


June 1 


154,001 


1910^ 


April 15 


1^91 ^874 


19201 


^Jan , 1 


25 5,881 


1930i 


April 1 


358,300 


19401 


April 1 


■ 423,770 


1950: 


April '1 


, 4 99,79 4 


19 60 i 


.April 1 . 


^32,772 


19701 


April 1 


769,913 


19771 


July 1 (osti ) 


894,700 


1900- 


1977 - Growth Rate 


- 2.3% 



■ /3-J5 

/ . ! - . 
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'as compared with other Dtates, Hawaii li among thm 
faitaat growing. Bitwaan i960 and 1975, it ranked as the 
Sixth fastest growing Btate in the nation (following after 
Nevada, Arizona, Florida, AlaiMw and Colorado, in that 
order). Comparing Hawaii's rate of growth since 1960 with 
that of the United States, we find th^t Hawaii's growth rate 
of 2,0 percent has been almost tw4e that of the nation as a 
whole. Moreover, as illustrated i^^^^^ that follows 
Hawaii has been growing about 0.4 percentage points above 
the world average in recent years* 



Exhibit 5 



Population Growth ^Rates i 
Hawaii, United States and the World 



1960-1975 1970-1975 
Hawaii ' J. 01 2.21 

Unacted States 1.11 ' ^9% 



/ 



Worldwide 



1.9% 1-8% 
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In 'addition to an extremely^ rapid rate of population 
growth, Hawaii's population problems arg aggravated by the 
grosi imbalanca in papulation diatribution* Of the itat^'i 
aevan pbpuiated islands,, roore than four-fifths of tha people 
live on the island of Oahu, whioh is th© industrial, bufiniHS, 
and polltiaal oentar thi state. In 1976, Oahu»s resident 
population numbered 7I8I4OO, ^he military comprised a large 

egment of the island's population; approKimately one of 
every siK residenty was either military personnel or their 
dependents, visitore added 6.6 percent to the resident 
population, bringing, the de facto population on Oahu to 



766,100* 



The next moit populous island in^ the Hawaiian chain is 
the island of Hawaii called the **Big Island" becauie it 
contains almost two-thirds of the state's total land arei. 
in 1976,' its resident population numbered 76,600 which 
represented S.S percent of the state total. At one *iime, 
some 200 years ago, Hawaii was the most populous of the 
islands, having' perhaps 40 percent of the inhabitants of 
what was then The "Kingdom of Hawaii. 
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^ong the remaining islands, Maui wit population 
of 50, 000 persons, has been tha faitast ^growing in the 
current deeade. Kauai hai 33,860 persons off 3,8 p^rsent of 
the state's population. Molokai, an island about 40 milei 
long and 7 miles wide, has ^aa a relatively constant population 
of about 5,000 tot SO year;i. Lanai is prlmaffily agricultural 
and approximately 2,000 persons live, there. The least 
populated of the Hawaiian Islands is Niihau, a small privately- 
owned island. In 1976, it had 243 residents, of whom 9S 
pernent were full- or part-Hav/aiians . 

Sinoe the turn of the oentury, up until 1970, most of 
the population growth has occurred on Oahu. This phenomenon 
appears to have reversed itself In 1970, however, with the . 
othe.- islands now growing at a pace faster than Oahu. 
Between 1940 and 197C, the census figures for the islands of 
Hawaii, Maui, Kauai, Molokai, and Lanai dropped, partly 
because of theout-nigration of young people looking for 
jobs ih Honolulu and on the United. States Mainland. With 
the recent dr^velopment end growth o: the tourist industry on 
the' "outer" islands^ the number of residents .there has grown 
to an estimated^l6B,200 in 1976, which still is only 3,000 
persons more, than their population in 1940. 



-3J3 
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Exhibit B, which provides a lummary of Hawaii's 
populatiQU aiie and distribution by iiland, illustrates the 
heavy concentration of the state' i population on one island* 
Also shown arg the growth rat^S for the resident population 
by island dutf.ihg^ the current- decade . ' 

./ ; 

KKhibit 6 

Hawaii*! Population Distribution and Growth Rates 
by Island 

I 

1976 Population / 
? Hesident De Faoto ' I of Total Growth Rate 



Oahu 


718,400 


766, 100 


81. 


.0% 


2, 


.1% 


other Islands 


168,200 


189,700 


19, 


.0 


3, 


.1 


Hawaii 


75,600 


82,800 


b; 


,6 


3, 


,1 


Maui 


50,000 


59', 800 


5, 


.6 


■ 4 . 


.2 


Kauai 


33,857 


- 3D, 057 


3. 


.8 


2 , 


.2 


/ MolOkai 


5,500 


5,800 




.6 




.7 


Lanai 


2,000 


'2,000 




.2 


-1, 


.5 


Niihau ■ 


243 


243 








.4 . 


Statewide 


886,600 


' 9 55, BOO 




. 8% 


2 


.3% 
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As s result of the large number of people who live on 
□ahu, the dg facto population density on thii one island was/ 
1,231-0 persona pc^tf square mile in lf76--more than 40 times 
the der pivy ol the ^ijier islands combined. As illuitrated 
,in r.Ahibit 7, HonslJX f.W w"/ich includes W^ikiki and contains 
approximntalY h^Jf of Or.hu»e resident populaticn, had a 
density of over 4 #000 persons per square mile in 1976. 
Within Hsnoluiu proper ^ there are some areas with as many as 
30,000 to 60,000 pGrions per square mile, an amount comparable 
to some of the most densely occupied areas of the world. - 

Exhibit 7 

De Facto Population Density by island, 1976 



I gland 



Land Area 
(square miles) 



Population Density 
Cptr square mile) 



Oahu^' 



/ 


595, 


7 


a/ 

Honolulu^ 


83. 


.6 


Rest of oahu 


512, 


.1 


; Islands 


5,713, 


,9 








Hawaii 


4 ,037, 


.0 


Maui 


728 


.2 


Kauai 


548 


.7 


Molokai 


260 


.9 


Lanai 


139 


. 5 


Niihai! 


69 


. 5 



12^86* 


0 - 


42S8. 


0 


707, 


s 


32. 


.1 


20, 


.5 


32, 


.1 


71, 


,2 ^ 


22. 


.2 


14 , 


.4 


3. 


. 5 



a/ Inoludm th§ NapthusBtei-m fimjaiimi lalands^ whieh oaaupy ^, 
imlud^d si pa^t of phe I§land of Os^u, 
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The dtmographlc history of the past 200 years in Hawaii 
-is marked by a: eubitantial decline in the number of native 
Hawaiiana during the century after Captain Cook's arrival in 
the islands, the gradual repopulation by^ immigrint national 
groups, the intermarrUf e and development of a multi-ethnic 
lociety, and the recent eKpaniion ofe the population by 
foreign immigrants and by in-migrante from the continental 
United States. Beoauie the current population of Hawaii 
emerged from a culturally and racially diverse gtock, an 
analysis of its ethnic composition offers one of the most 
interesting and complex statistical problems in the study of 
^ Hawaii's demography, m one ethnic group comprises a majority 
of the state's population. The most numerous are the 
Caucasians and the Japanese, followed by the Filipinos. 
Other ethnic groups include Hawaiians, part-Hawaiians , 
Chinese, Koreans, Samoans, Puerto Ricans, and Negroes. 

FACTORS BEHIND^'^HE STATE'S PQPU LATIQN GROWTH 

It is Clear that migration has come to be the^dominant 
factor in the growth of population in Hawaii in the 197Q's. 
The quality of life that makes the islands, attractive to its 
inhabitants also attracts new residents. ' Hawaii's populatibn 
has reached a low rate of fertility , primarily because of 
modern methods of birth control, education, and whanging ^ 
social and^ecoriomic attitudes favoring small families. ^ ^ 
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Theffeforg, if a slower rate of population growth is to be 
realissd in Hawaii* migration muit be the primary_Joeui of 
attention. 

Hawaii beara a Biynifioant burden with respect to 
immigration--a problem that haa reaeh^d new dimeniions as a 
result of changel ;tfnaat#d in the Eede ral immig ration laws m 
^|g5^=^nfl niigration from the united States territoriei and 
poiseiiions. 

Migration vs. Birth Ratg^ - 

Reotnt trends indicate that Hawaii's population growth 
has been inereasing due to an exoesi of in-migration over 
out-migration f rather than to the natural eomponenti of 

* births ov^r deaths, ^^hereas net in-migration accounted for 
only 40 porcent of the net change in Hawaii's eivilian 
population (gseiuding the military and their dependents) 
during the I960's, it hai aeeounted for more than half Of 
Hawaii population inoreaie since 1970. (See E.Hhibit 8.) 
Over the same period the population increaie due to an 

= exceBs of ^irthi over deaths has diminiihed in importance.^ 
For oKnmple, natural inoreaie provided 6 3 per cent of the 
population growth between 1960 and 1970,, Thii percentage 
had fallen, to 45 percent in. the period' 1970 to 1976 . 
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Exhibit S I 

Componints of Chanfe in Hawaii Civilian Population 
(Exaludes miiitary and their dependents) 



1960-1970 1970-1976 
Number Perqent Numbgg Percent 

Net Population Change 132,136 ^ 100.0 110,700 100. 0 



Natural Incirease 



S3, BIO 63.4 49,500 44.7 



Military Separationi - . 

Leailnductione -4,120 -3.1 2,700 2.4 



Net MigratiQn 



52,446 ' 39.7 58,500 52.9 



Tiie eetimated net migration to Hawaii in the deeade 
betweeii 1960 and 1970 yielded an annual average rate of 
civilian population growth by migration of- about 5,240 
perions. Between 1970 and 1976' this figure inoreased to 
9,750 peraoni annually. 

Most recent arrivals to Hawaii are young adulti, with a 
median age in 1976 Of 24.3 yean. Leii than 2 percent Of 
the,migranti were over age .60. While immigrants of earlier 
■ periods (1850-1930) were primarily single male adults, the 
recently arrived non-^milltary residents of the 1970 's have 
included more womep than men. A large number of the new 
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raaidLts have bean ahildr^n and young adulti of childbo^ring 
age. in 1970, almost 2S Ptrc^nt of thm ffasident populatiqn 
Of Hawaii aga 5 off oldee Had baen living elaewheff^ five \ 
years earlieaf,. ^ 

Foreign Miggation 

Approximately ona-fou^th of all in-migrante are aliens, 
while the remainder are U.S. cltizeni. During the I9?0'a, 
the largest immigrant groupi were Filipinos (53.9 peroent) . 
Koreans (15.1 percent), Japanese (7.1 percent) and Chinese 
and Taiwanese (6*4 percent). 

Exhibit 9 

immigrants Admitted to Hawaii by Country of Birth, 1970-76 

Number % of Total 

588 3.-2 

3,156 
3,526 

\ ^ 7,455 ' 15-1^ , 

26,626 53.9 

gfQ07 I6^i_^ 




49, 358 



99.91 



■ - J 



- . ! - t 



. i 
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Precise informatiQn is not available en the distribution of 
net in-migrants betv/pnn alien migrants (immigrants) and 
citizen migrants (pereons moving to Hawaii from the Mainland 
United State/ or from United States terrltoriei and puy^MSsioni) 
However, it has been estimated by the State Department of 
Planning and EconomiQ Development that alien migration now 
acQOunti for appro^cimately 70 percent of Hawaii*! net in- 
migration. As illuBtiated in EKhibit 10, alien migration 
has represented an inoreaiingly larger share of net in- 
migration since 1960, 

Exhibit 10 

Estimates of Lvilian Net ln=Migrationi 
Cit ens vs. Aliens 



Citizens 
Aliens 



igsQ-iees 1965-1970 i9-;Q- i97r> 

84% 551 29% 

ICl 451 71% 



The fact that immigrants have oome to represent an 
increasingly larger proportion of net in-mlgratipn is due in 
part to the fact that immigration per se to Hawaii has risen 
dramatically, partioularly since 1965. Prior to 1965. there 
was a quota syBtem which, b^ing based on the composition of 
the United ■States population, favored emigrants from Europ,^ 
and the Amerieas, and discriminated against Asians, 
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m 1965, a bill to amend the Immigration and Nationality A« 
wan anacted. Theso am«ndm«nta aboU.had tha national origin 
systdin in fnvor of a system thati 
0 reunited familias,' 

, allowed in mombMs of the profeesionB, parson, with 
gKoeptional ability in the afti and iclanceB and 
skillod and unskilled workets, provided that all 
sueh individuals meat the labor car tif icati on 
, requiramanti e.tablishad by the Searetary of Labor; 

e ■ limited total annual ™igratlon' to 120, 000 tron, the 
Wostern Hemisphere and 170,000 from the Eastern 
Hemisphere; and 

l,t^^hd.. number ef visas for any one eountry in 
tha Eastern ilemisphera to no more than 20, Or with 
■ exemptions for minor children, spouses o£ citizans, 
/ and parents t citizens ovar 21 years of age. 

■ Transition to the new system was complated in July 1968. 
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Since thG 1965 amGndmants to the iminig ration and n itlonality 
Act were pasned, the proportion o£ Europdan'g Immigtatiny to 
the United Stated almoit halved, while tho proportion from 
Asia almoBt quadrnDled. Emigration from tha Amoricaa docreased 
by 6.2 peroentage points, but emigration from other areas 
did not ehange BubBtantially . The fact that on y one of 
every fourteen immigrantB was Asian in 1965 but had risen to 
OnG in three in 1973 illuitrates the dramatic changeB in the 
united Statei immigration patternB that havo occurred ^.b a 
result of the 1965 amonijmerits , 

BoeauBe o^ ,its mult-i-othnic population and central 
location in the Paolfid, Hawaii has always hMn a popular 
deitination for people emigratinc, from Asio.pThus, when 
the 1965 amendmonts to the Immigration and Nationality Act 
ware irapldmented, a dispropor tionataly Lnrge numbor of 
immigrants began ieleeting U^.aLL as their pia« o£ ihtended 
residencej In Cieeal year 1975, for example, Hawaii rQoeiwd 
8.70 immigrants per thousand population, the highest rate in 
the nation and 4.79 times the United States average. (Exhibit 
11.) Moreover, it is reaBonable to eKpect immigration to 
Hawaii to romaln at a high level as the large number of 
immigrants who eame after the liberalised 1965 amendments 
attain eltizenship or eatabliih permanent rosidenee and, ^ 
in turn, sponsor relatives who may then immlgr.t^ under the 
preference lystem. v 
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Exhibit 11 



States Receiving More Than the United states 
AvoragQ liniTiigcjitifan in FY=1975 per 
Egtimated Pspulation on July 1, 191S 



Rank 



U,S. Total 

1 Hawaii 

2 New Ysfk 

3 California 

4 DiBtriet of Columbia 

5 New Jefsgy 

6 Florida 

.7 Rhodg Island 

"g MasiaQhu^etts 

9 IllliiOis 

10 Texas 

11 Ariiena 

12 conneetieut 



Pceferonse Immigrants Pet 

Rate 1975 1 , 00.0 _CAV ilia n Pop_ulation 



1. 


00 


1. 


83 


4 , 


79 


8 . 


70 


2. 


62 


4 . 


78 


2 , 


.18 


3. 


98 


2. 


.00 


3, 


,60 


1 , 


.95 


3. 


,56 


1 ■ 


, 52 


2< 


,77 


1, 


.25 


2, 


, 31 


1, 


. 23 


2; 


,25 


\ 


= 22 


2, 


p 23 


1 


= 09 


1 , 


. 98 


1 


, 07 


i 


.95 


1 


. 04 


1 


.91 



'The substantiai growth in alien in-migration to Hawaii 
thar resulted from the 1965 shange in the immigration laws . 
is summa: :d in the following two GKhibits. Whereas prior 
to 1965, immigrants to Hawaii averaged approKimately 1,800 a 
year, the current arrival rate is nbout 7,000 per. year,. 
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EKhibtt 12 

I'mmigranLs Admitted to naw,iii tor Selected Periods 



Period Total No , 

'19S1-^SS {Pre-Amendments) 8,921 

1966--68 (TrsinsitiOn) 11*588 

1959^72 (post-Amendments) 27*032 

1973-^76 (Post-Amdndments) 27*525 



ATsnual^^Aver^ia 
1,784 
3,863 
6,758 
6*881 



Exhibit 13 



FoffGign Immigration Rates for the UnitGd Status and for Hawaii 



M..= TqUI Isf UftiliS 
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Ai3 0 funuLt oC nCRumulatdd Immlgrotion , the number of 
allonn in Hawaii totaled 65 , 339 in fiaeal s'-ar 1975 , 01 , 
percent o£ whom ware pamanent . residonta . Aa ahawn in 
Exhibit 14, aliens compriaed B.Z p^^aant a£ llnwaii'. civilian 
population in fisMl ywr 1975, a largos ^.roportion than any 
other state in the nation and subatahtlally largM !3-7 
times) than 'the national average of 2.2 percent. FiHnino 
alleni comprised more thah half cf the total perrlanent alien ■ 
residents in Hawaii due to the large numbers currently 
immigrating and a large number o£ older, long-term resident, 
whol for personal reasons, do not wish to relinqulBh their 
Phn.inplr.es cltii^enship. The Japanese alien group,- the 
second largest alien group in Hawaii, is primarily composed 
ol older, long-term residents since the number of immigrants 
from Japan has not been large in recent years. i t can bo 
■ eNpected that the proportion o£ Japanese y^d Filipino aliens,, 
will decrease as the elderly, long-term resident aliens, who 
probably will not apply for U.S. citizenship, E^ass away. 
Since there were .comparable numbers of Korean aliens (4,334) 
in 1975 and immigrants arriving between 1972 'and 1975 (4,776) 
who were not yet eligible to apply for citizenship. It ean 
be concluded that Korean aliens, the third largest alien 
group in Hawaii, is composed almost entirely of new Immigrants 
'unlike the.Jatmese and Fil Ipino . a lien groups. ^ 
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Exhibit 14 



States with More Th&n the U,S, Avorage PfQpOTtion^ 
of Aliens por Egtimafced Civili in Papulatien in FY 1975 



Pgpulab iQh , \ hQUia ndal Aliens Pof 100 

Civilian A liens Civilian PgRUla _t^On 



U% S. Total 211,445 4,714.0 2,2 



Hawaii 

California 

Florida 



Connec ticut 
MaBgaehuse t ts 
AfisOna 

111 inoie 



§06 65=3 8,2 

20,89G 1,129,7 5,4 

8,26f^ 371,1 . *4.5 



New York 18,094 794,5 4,4 



7.2S^ 3 6 9.4 3-7 



RhodG island 923 30.2 3.4 ^ 

3,081 99.0 3,2 

5,014 177.0 3,1 

2,197 60.1 2'7 

12,083 327.7 2 - ? 

11,10 7 2S6.6 2.6 
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■ The prodddlnu diacuaaion of how llawai.i is impacted by 
immigration deaa not take into ' account the £a« th«t th« 
,Mta is aUo impacted by migration of American Samsansi, who 
aro U.S. Nationals and thOEaEoro not Qnumotatod by the U.S. 
Immigration 8«vio.. While MohniooUy .p^^kin^, American 
Samoani Me not immigwnti, many aspects of their culture 
are very different from f^e Amorioan norm and they tend to 
experience the same types o£ probleme ai foreign immigrant.. 

The current wave of Samoan migratiorv is a continuation 
of a movement that began in 1951^when the U.S. Navy transferred 
117 Samoan naval personnel along with their 257 dependent. ' 
tL Pe.rl Harbor. In 1952, an additional 9ff8 Samoan enlistees, 
military dependants, and othe.B who had sponsors in l.awaU . 
arrived in Honolulu. Slnco 1952, no accurate count of 
Sa.oans coming to and leaving Hawaii has been made. Recent 
attempts to .st.-n.te the SamoanV population in Hawaii have 
" placed the number at as high as 13, OOP, However, this is 
only a very crude estimate. Samoans a.e very mobile and are 
Known to u6e a variety of names at different times, making 
their enumeration a difficult endHavor, 
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Apparont Causes of MiqcaUi Qn t o Hawaii 

It appears that different factors govern the migration 
patterns of mainland in=migranti \b , aliens in-nucjrants . One 
factor influenein^ mainland migration ie the availability ef, " 
employrnent opportunities for newly arrived persons. 
National migration studies suggest that when Hawaii 'b eeonomy 
is eKpcrianeing moderate or rapid employment growth, the 
flow of in-migration adjusts so as to eventually bring the 
unemployment rate, pay levels, and other conditions into a 
rough balance with the Mainland United States. Unfortunately, 
there does not appear to be a cor reiponding downward adjustment 
in in^migration when the Hawaiian Gconomy is undergoing 
relatively sl^w or no empley^^^nt growth-. The rngiBtance of 
in-migration to fall substantially in response to high 
unemploymont in Hawaii suggests that non^ooonomie factors 
may also influence the flow of in-migration. 

Efficient and froquent air tranopcr tat ion from the 
mainland has certainly m^de it easier for people to seek 
employmont and residence in Hawaii, Hawaii ^s climate and 
natural beauty are also important drawing factors. In this 
regard, ^it is interesting note that some of the 
"sun belt" statei--notably.^Flo;ida, Arigona . Nevada, ^ 
which were the fasteet growing states between 1960 and 
j_975^=have also experienced heavy in-mlgtation . 
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TQueism, Uhy stato'o major industry, providoB yet 
another stimi^lus Eor .in-migration . SevGt'al studies have 
shown a elosG relahionihip between tourism growth artd net 
in-migration. Many in-migrant^ formerly visited Uawaii as 
tQuristS, and, in addition, touriim provides a source oC , = 
employment tot nowly^arrivgd persons, A recent study by the 
Stata D#partmentf of Planning and Eeonomie Devdlopment points 
out that recent arrivals hold considerably more than their 
proportionate iharg of the total jobs in tho tourism industry. 

Hawaii's liberal welfare programs also providG .an 
inoentive to pe.;sOns to move to this state. Monetary benefiti 
. and other serviesi reduce the element q£ risk should employment 
not fQunJ. Hawaii's wolfarg benefltn e^rn the second 
highest in the nation, following aftei New York. Even ; 
allowing fer differenced in the cost of living among the 
stateB,^ Hawaii's payments remain among the highest in the 
country/* 

The overriding factor influencing foreign inigration to 
Hawaii is clearly the 'federal immigration laws. The various 
preferenoe categories and numerical limits govern >oth the 
number and type of immigrants adi.itted. The domlhant reasons 
why many immigrants choose to reside in Hawaii rather than 
in other states are CD Hawaii's greatGi cultural similarity 
■to their country of birth, and (2) the .arge number of 
^ friends and relatives already in Hawaii that sponsor the 
immigrants* 
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WHY WE ARE 'QNC ERNED Wl Ttl POPULATION GROWTH 

Hawaii's 1970-197? population growth r^^te amounts to a 
doubling of the population every 34 years, Thig raises the 
question of Whether or not Hawaii will be able to iatis factor i ly 
accommodate that many people. Molt eertainly, such a population 
would require lorne profound changes to occur in the way 
people will in theie i|Blands . 

The following are some of the reasoni why Hawaii's 
population n-.rith has become a growing eoncGrn among all 
leotoro Of the economy i 

a Hawaii's limited physical size and natural resourees, 

9 , ' the potentially adverse affeeta that growth may 
have on Hawai i ' s . natura 1 beauty and environment, 

• the employment potentLal of the islanas, and 

« the sQcio^dOonomic costs of growth. 

A brief discussion of these problem areas is presentdd in the, 
following paragraphs. 
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Hawaii's Limited Physical Sizd 

Hawaii'^ limited phyBieal size is clearly one obvious 
eause for ^concern. Hawaii, with a total land area off 6,425 
square miles/ ii the fourth smallest state in the nation. 
Howaveri it ranki ISth in terms of pepulation density. Its 
1976 de facto density of about 149 periona pmr square mile 
was twice the national average of roughly 60 personi per 
square mile. srnce 1960, Hawaii has been increasing its 
density at a faster pace than any of the other states (except 
Florida) that are currently among the 15 most dense in the 
nation. 

Na tural Beauty and Environment 

There is eoncern that uncontrolled urbanization may 
adveriely and irroversibly af EcQt one oC Hawaii *i most 
precious assets, its natural beauty and environment, 
icawaii'i na^ral rosQurces--climatG, terrain, ocean^-and its 
Environment serve as a foundation for tourism which is a key 
industry in Hawaii's economio structure. Moreover, they are 
an essential part of the quality of life unique to the 
islands. Their degradation would be an irreparable loss and 
-one that could spell economic disaster Eor the state. 

some of the environmental issues that CGnfront a 
growing Hawaii include the following i 
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e availability and agcep.sibility oC beachdi. 
6 dopletion of L-^. feiqiriculUural land, 
e inadGquacieS in the supply of Fresh water, and 
s pollution of the air arid water. 

.Of the inland's 750 statute mileB of - doas time , thoro 
are Only 2^.4 miloi of sandy ohotelino which have been 
defined ai "snfe, elean, aocesiible, and ejenQrally suitable 
for iwimminy," As population rinereases , the amount of beach 
available to individual rGsidentB and viiitors deelines. It 
has been Gstimated that if all of Hawaii's residents were to 
go to the beach at the same time and stand in i line, there 
would be less than two inches of sandy shoreline per resident. 
Tomorrow's population, illow&d to grow unchc^i^kGd, will 
mean even less of this prime eommodity. 

Some of Hawaiils best agricultural land has already 
been converted into hiynwayK, hrani^s, ana bui ldin.jB, Urban 
sprawl has eonsumed land that could be put to alternative 
uses. On OahU, land in r«sidentifll use incceasGd from 
.16,500 acres in 1964 to 26,500 acres in 1974^ during the 
same ten-year period, agricultural land declined from 94,500 
to 76,100 acres. While public open spaces declined , ia^d 
used for highways and streets increased some 37 percent, 
(See Exhibit IS , ) 




Exhibit 15 
Land Une on Oahu 



^EeSidentieil 

industrial a COmmerQial 
public Buildings 
PublNie Open Spaees. 
Highways ik SttffgtB 

Agriculture 

\ 

Mi li taffy's^ 

Unuse.d Opiti Space 

i 

All UbV=b 



Acre 




h of 


Total 


19 6 4 


1974 


19G1 


19 7 4 


16.530 


26,481 


4.3 




7,875 


8,oas 


2.1 


2,2 


4,741 


5.132 


1,2 


1.3 


7, S61 


7, .230 


2,1 




7,405 


10,173 


i.i 


2.1 


94,474 


75, 124 


24. '8 


19.9 


48,633 


47, 294 


12.8 


12.4 


193,774 


201, 416 


SO. 8 


52.7 


381, 310 


3B1, 935 


100.0 _ 


_ IQQ.l 



Sln=e there is a rsUtivoi sMrcity of unused, develppablg 
land on Oshu, furthw dovslopment on this IsUnd will nw«3arlly 
be at the expense of agrieultural and Mnsetvation lands. 
It may be worth pointln ■ out here that many hundreds Of 
square mil.s In^ the higher region, of the island, a.e uninhabited, 
beoauaeof the steep land tilt. These areas, whieh are 

reserved for forest and watershed, are oiassified a. conservation 

lands . 
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And, what aboub fresh waterl ; In 1970, an average 2,1 
billion galloris of water wert used per day as compared with 
1.5 billion in 1960. Proj^ctisni made by the Hawaii Water 
Reiouiees Regional Study Project ^itimate that demand foe 
water on Oahu will exceed supply by the year 2000, unlesi 
alternative aouroes are tapped (such ai braekish water, 
reclaimed or recycled water, or desalinated leawater) or the 
price mechaniam more judiciously applied. Use of alternative 

i 

sourdes of water will mean higher prices which^ in turn^ 
will mean an even higher cost of living for Hawaii *i residenti 
and which may adveriely affect the itate'S agricultural 
endeavors, particularly iti efforts to protect prime 
agricultural land. 

Despite the absence of heavy induitryr an Increase in 
the number of registered cars from four horseleBS carriages 
in 1900 to over half a million motor vehiclea in 1976 has 
resulted in some pollution of the air and serious traffic 
congestion. Environmentalists are also concerned over the 
eonsequencei of unlimited sewage discharge on Hawaii's 
marine, life. To allay their concerns, sewage treatment 
plants and deep ocean outfalls are being constructed. 
However, these plants and outfalls are costing ir the 
millions of dollars.. 
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Em ployment Opp i ftunltieB 

• A growing population poses concerns re.ated to amployment. 
Although the relationship between population growth and 
eoonoraio gtowth is not clear, more people means a greater 
demand for goods and servloes that must be produced locally ^ 
or Imported. That is, more people generally means eoonomie 
expansion. However, economic o:<pansion to accommodate a 
large inflUK of people may act to encourage even greater in- 
migratlon, since the rate and type of growth of the economy 
is an important variable affecting Uh.i mature of population 
growth. The period of rapid population growth In Hawaii in 
the 1960's was accompanied by, and to a large extent resulted 
from, an unprecedented growth in the economy. 

unfortunately, i rapidly expanding economy does not 
autoraatically guarantee better employment opportunities for 
Local residents, if thtf number of new migrants attracted to 
the area is greater than the number of new Jobs available or 
if new in-migrants arc better suited th^.n local residents to 
iill existing and newly created J<^s . As Pinklcr, Toner, 
and Popper point out in their artiWe "To Control Growth, 
1.00k at Your Local Economy" (PlannL,. ^^""^ ' American 

Society of Planning Officials), n^, migrants are often 
better educated and have more 'training and experience than 
local workers. Thus, when new economic growth occurs, it 
may be to the dotrifflont of current residents. 
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In ffeeent years, Hawaii's job opportunities have, in 
fact, been unable to keep paee with the rapid growth of its 
resident population, oauMing high ratei of unemployment to 
persist* Althoufh there are a number of external factors 
reeponsibie for the economic slowdown, much of tho elowdown 
can be attributed to a normal cyclical phase of ma^turation 
in our economy. In other-^words, the previous boom period- 
could not be expected to continue endless ly. Since we have 
reached a mature phase in our economy, the rate of growth of 
new jobs will continue at a relatively Blower pace than in 
the past. Therefore, unless we can come to grips with our 
population growth problem, it ie likely that unemployment 
wilL remain at substantially high levels in the foreseeable 
future. 

/or the local resident, - unemployment ud-ses snme unique 
problems. Because of the state's geographic location, 
unemployed Hawaii residents cannot readily or easily commute 
to another state in search of work. To become qainfully 
employed however, Hawaii's unemployed residents may have to 
move to another itate, thereby incurring a substantial 
financial burden, and, in many cases, disrupting family 
ties. 
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SOcio-EcQnomlg Costs of Ggowt 

The coats of providing piiblio facilities and mmtviams / 
to a burgeoning population oontmue to inerease at a fasEet / 



pac^ than the population inc^ 



was nearly four timgi what it 
16.) Even allowing for infla 



sasg itielf* For example^ thm 



pm£ capita fax burden from all levgli of governn-.ent in 1975 / 



wai in 1960. (see Exhibit 
tlon, 'this represents an / 



inoreaie ajeeeeding the 1.4 fo'ld increase in population in 
the lame period. / 

/ 

r ' 
r 

/ Exhibit 16 

per Capita Coat for Government' Servioes 
(^11 levels of government) 

/ Year Ptr Capita Cost 
/ I960 $ 580 

1965 728 
1970 1,366 
1975 2.134 

Eduoation continues to be the single largest gjcpenditure 
item, although it had declined in proportion . to under 30 percent 
Of total state operating OKpenditures in 1976 from over 40 
percent a deeade ago due, in part, to the dramatic inorea^e in 
public welfare Qostm which have required tnereaBingly larger 
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propottioni Of thtt state's operating budget. With increasing 
•n#t in-migiation. eduoational cost, are expectad to continue 
to rise sinoe many in-migrant^ are young adults who either 
use oV^have Ghil<Sten who will u!# Hawaii's edueatlonal 
system* 

Hawaii has one of the tnoit liberal welfare programs in 
the nition. Whereaa Btate Bpending far public welfare m^dn 
up only 6 petcent/of general fund e^cpendituree in 1966, a 
deoade later it took up 15 percent. The exhibit below 
illUBtratea the dramatie riia in locial welfare costa per 
capita in Hawaii* 

Exhibit 17 

Per Capita iocial welfare Costs in Hawaii, 19^0-1975 
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The fiacai impaot that results from providing pubUe 
water and lanltation laGilitiee varies according to the 
: amount, the rate, and the distribution of urban growth, it 
ii much more oxpen^ivt? to service iprawlinq qommunities thaft 
it is to service confined, smaU diitrieti. ^ AGCording to a 
study preparod by the Honolulu Board of Water Supply, the 
spacial distribution of Hawaii's future population will be a 
primary factor in determining the oomtB of developing water 
resources. , 

In addition to its impact on public lervices and facilities, 
population growth hai brought with it noticeable ehangei in 
Hawaii's housing patterni. In years past, moit reiidential 
uniti were singler family homes, but with limited developable 
land and eBcalating land coits, Honolulu hae resorted to 
taller and taller structures to houee both its reiident and 
Visitor population. In 1955 the tallest apartment building 
was 12 stories high. Today tho tallest apartment building 
is 42 stories high. Tn 1955 tho tallest hotel was 11 itories 
high. Today there are hotels as high as 39 stories and 390 
feet. This change in housing patterns has led to higher 
population densities Which, in turn, increase traffic congestion 
and place a heavy strain on eKiiting water, and ' sewer lines. 
Moreover, since the tall buildings block out views of 
significant natural features which 'had once been viewed from 
many angles, urban design has become a conimunity concern. 
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Another change in housing patterns ii the decline in 
the averalyRousahold Btzm from 3.9 periqns per unit in 19 iO 
to 3*4 peraons p©r unit in 1976.^ If the downv/ard trend in 
houi^hold mizm cbntinueB, houiing needs will continue to - ' 
grow at a fastgr pace than pQpulatiQn- 

Crime has also risen faster than population. Major 
offenies reported to the police in 1976 numbered over S5|000, 
or twice as many ae in 1967. l^he rate per 1,000 population 
increased from 35 in 1966 to 63 in 1976/ for an average 
annual increase of oyer 6 percent, 

WHERE DOES HAWAII STAND TODAY 

. Pait growth has brought miKed blessingi. It has meant 
a higher standard of living, less poverty, a more diversified 
economy, leiM crowding within homei, new educational opportunities 
Ind increased government services. Mo one denies^ the inherent 
value Of these benefits. At the same time, however, these 
improvements have been^at the ej^pense of a deterioration in 
Hawaii 'S air and water rnROurees, an i nor ease in noise 
pollution, gradual urbanizat qsi of agricultural, conservation, 
and beaoh-front lands, hignc : \ouiing costs, inereaped 
traffic congestion, higher crime rates, and increased social 
stress. ■ , ^ 
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At the BBm& time, public aentiment in recent years hao 
gffQwn strong in aupport of selective growth, refleGting a 
Goneern that the costs of rapid growth may outweigh the 
benefits.. For example, a survey recently conducted by the 
Commission on Eopulatioa and the Hawaiian Future found that 
over SO percent of the reipondente feel that the state's 
population im growing too fast and that percent agree 
that the state should not allow people to move to Hawaii 
\inleas there are enough jobs for everybody. Clearly, these 
perceptions of Hawaii's citizens reveal that population 
growth and economic sustenance are concerns vital enough to 
elicit support for actions toward a desirable future. 

The direction in which Hawaii is moving centers largely 
on a reexamination of growth, its meaning, its root causes, 
and its social, environmental and economic effects. The 
state *p course of action was defined by GoVf-rnor George 
Ariyoshi in his State-of-the-State Address to the 1977 
Hawaii State Legislature, when he saidi 

^'Hawaii is a national treasure, but it is a 
very fragile treasure, one which can be easily 
destroyed by overpopulation and eKcessive demands 
on its resources- 
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"There it no reason why wg muit endure what an 
unoontrQll©d and unr#gulated future holdi for us. Wg 
mu^t shape our own future, not have it thrust upon ua^ " 
by forces over whieh we have iittle or no control. 

fl am of the belief that we truly can and must 
be the masters of our destiny, rather than the victims*" 

HAWAII'S K PrORTS TQ M ^AGE I^S FUTURE ^ 

Hawaii *s past performance as a planning leader has been" 
nationally recognised. Tackling growth-^related problems is 
part of the state's continuing oornmitment to achieve a 
better tomorrow for its residents. 

Hawaii-'-A Planning Leader 

In many of its efforts to look at and deal with the 
future, Hawaii has played- an innovative and precedent- 
setting role. For example, in 1961, Hawaii ^developed the 
first State general plan accepted by Concut-rent Resolution 
of thejlawaii State Legislature. Also, in 1961, the State^ 
adopted a pioneering comprehensive land use law, which 
established a Land Use Commission to classify all lands in 
the state according to authoriied use. The law was developed 
to preserve agricultural land from urban sprawl, |o protect 
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reeraational, wildlife and seeniq areai, and to m^km 



appKQpriata usa^f. non-prodUGtlve lan^ in urban areas . In 
19^74 th© state waa the firit to prbmot A statewide growth 
polioi^B plan* \ 

Finally, Hawaii hai become the first at«e in ene 
nation to have a state^ plan .adopted by itatutiv The Hawaii 
Sfcat# Plan, which reoeived. approval o« the Legii'^ture 
dutlng its raeently completed session, was signed^ 
Governor Ariyoshi on May 22, 1978. The Hawaii StatXpian 
provides a guide for the future long-range deyelopmenVof 
the state,, identtifiies the goals, objectives, policies, \nd 
priorities for the State of Hawaii,- provides a basis for 
deterininlnj priorities and allooatlng limited resources, 
such as public funds, services, manpower, land, energy, 
water, and other resources,, and assures coordination of , 
state and county plans, policies, programs, projects, and 
regulatory activities. The state plan also establishes a 
.system for plan formulation and program coordination to 
provide for an integration of all major state and, county 
activities. ■ iraplementation provlsioris contained in the law 
,^re designed to carry out statewide guidelines presented in 
■ the form of the overall theme, goals, objectives, policies, 
and priority directions. 
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other conteniporary gfforts related to asseising and 
planning for Hawaii'! futurg inciude the establishment of 
temporary and. permanent commia-^ions to daal with growth- 
related problems and the csnrtuoi of a number of research and 
analytical studies to asi^is Hawaii's potential. 

Among the commisBioni establiihed^ to mak©. reeommendationi 
for Hawaii's future are the following: 

^ Temporary Commiision on Papjulation Stabiliiatio^ 

whieh was created in 1970 because of the Legislature's 
coneern with the detrimental environmental effects 
poied by population growth* 

, Temporary Csmmiision on Jtatewide Environmental 

Planning which was created in 1973 by the ;Legislature 
to help in developing a strong etatowids environmental 
policy to assure that the optimum quality of 
environment and life-style is preservedi 



Comm 



issl^n on Population and the Hawaiiim Future 



which was established in 1973 by the Legislature 
to aefv^ the Governor in an advisory capacity on 
all matters irelating to population ann planning; 
"and 
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^^„„i..jnh on the "Year 2000 which waa cteated 



in 1970 by the Legislatutm as an outgrowth of the 
Governor's Conf«,n=« on the Vear 2000 and whirjh 
b«c«me the firit publioly establiihed body in the 
■ world Mfblished speoifioally « «plore alt«n«tive 
. futuras of a piir^iealar losxaty. 

/ Among th. many r«ea«h and Planning effort, that have ^ 
b„ri, or are being, .oarriW out about Hawaii's potenti.l, 
the niQit notable include! 

, carrying oapaoity studios, being conducted Jointly 
by the Offiee of Environmental Quality Control and 
the Deparwent of Planning and Economic Development, 
Which look at ranges of population levels and the 
■ impact that such population levels may have on 

■environmental and facility systems, e.g., water 
ind water quality Bystemi, air quality systems, 
transportation systems, economic resources, etc- 

. comprehensive technical studies which were recently 

completed by th^ Department of Planning and Economic 

Development in the areas of population, the economy, 

facility systems, environment, and socio-oultural 

t J,- mrf- of the Hawaii State Plan 
advancement, as part oi i-nt 

effort! and 



« growth poliqy analytical stydies, heliig conducted 
by the Department of Budget and Pinaac^, whioh 
examine some of the analytieal iiau#s related to 
fr^wth policy development, such ai land uie,; water 
reeourceB, publlQ and private co^it^-of growth, and 
legal options related to growth management* 

Form ulation of ■thg__G gowt h Management Task Force 

It is against this backdrop that Governor George R. 
Ariyoshi, in the suiwner of 1977, called for the eitabliihinent 
of a task force to identify ip^Gifio actions that the state 
of Hawaii might take to shape and dirict. its future grov^th'. 
At the request of the Governor, Mrs, lileen R. Anderson, 
the Director of the. Department of Budget and Finance, 
which was conducting growth policy analysis, served as the 
task force codrdinator. To assist her in this endeavor, the 
Governor appointed two assistant Qoordinators i Mr. Frank 
SkrivaneK, Deputy Director of the Department of Planning and 
Economic Development, which was concurrently developing the 
Hawaii State Flan; and Mr, Paul Tajima, the former Executive 
Secretary for the Commission en population^and the Hawaiian 
Future » 

I 
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The t«ek foEco was oompriied of more than 40 persons, 
all of whom ««• employees of stat, govsrnmant egenciea. 
The task £o«« pa.fticipan« w«„nMd peofM.lonal c.Pabilitlei 
in . planing , land use , h«lth , ag.iauitur. , eduMtien , ^ 
manpowas training, teansportation and ta«Won^- 

The Work of the' Task Fotea 

The ef fasts of thtt.,«wth management taik force ^suited 
in -a report entitled "A Program For Seleotive Growth Management 
•l„ H.wali.- Broadly .peaking, the intent of th« „le«iv. 
growth managament program i« to enoourage the right kind o£ 
■ growth at the proper plao, and pa.e^^the kind of growth that 
will .erve tb protect and enhance our natural environment, 
promote wise allocation of our physical and natural r«ouro« 
and improve the aooio-eoonomio condition of our reeid.nt.. 
The program locuaee on thrse areas of growth, 

, Economic growth (improving Job opportunltiei for 
our residents, Incriosing self-sufficiency and 
diversifying the economic base) i 
. Population growth (preventing hug|^d4latlon 

. Population dloMAfiMMaE (encouraging new ewnomic 
growth on the Neighbor Islands, slowing down the 
paca of growth on Oahu, controlling urban growth 
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A set of objoefeivui was ostabllihed for each argaj and 
strateglcjs and actions consistant with thoio objectivoe were 
ddveloped. AttaGhment A presents a more dqtailQd sununary of 
the program presented to the Governor for selQctive cjtowth 
managoment in Hawaii » 

At the heart of tho nuXo^tXvr nrnwf-h mannnf.^rnent proqrain 
is a series of legislative, administrative and other aotions 
that were propoied by the task force for achieving selGctivQ 
growth. The task i.^roe drafted 29 legislative proposals 
for introduction into the Hawaii State Legislature i IS 
consistod of n-^Gndmnnts or additions to the HAwnii Revised 
Statuses; and 13 were Concurrent Resolutions for which it 
wgis i.jlt desirable to obtain an expression of Legislativa 
intent. Besides drafting these legislative proposals, the 
task force proposed some 39 administrative ic tions-- that is, 
actioni that have already been under takuii or could bo undertaken 
by the Ej^ecutive Branch without the need for legislative 
action. Also included in the task force report were throe 
suggested amondnients to the feder^^ Immigration and Nationality 
Aot. Actions proposed by the task force included: 

9 ways to enhance ernpioyment opporhunitios Jor 
residents wiEhout yncour.^giMg i -i-niiurauion ; 

m changes in the state's public assistance program 

that would make it mor.- difficult for newcomers to 
collect welfare benefitri; 
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\ eBtabliiihment Ot erltGria, including minimum 
perfnrmance standards, for usq in land usq 
boundary changGS i 

s mechanisms to prevant the conversion ot ayrieultural 
land to urban, n.g., empowering the states to 
purchase the development rights to important 
agricultural lands * 

« dev. ppment an agricultural water poliey; 

* putting eontroli on the rate and location of 
tour i 5rr accommodations i 

establishing a Bystem for eoUeeting information 
on in- and out-miyrants ; 

» itudying the financial impaet of population 

growth on thr7 eMpansion of public services and 
publie facilities; and 

« appropriatio! s for Walkiki improvemen tg . 

The task forgers recon^nded additions and/or amendments 
to the Hawaii Revised statute, and the Coneurront Resolutions 
were submitted by Governor Ariyo.hi to the Ninth Session of 
the Hawaii State Legislature wl ch convened in January 1078. 
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In submitting tho packago oC 29 bills and resolutiong to the 
Legislature, the Governor expressod his dosirn that legislators 
begin dialogue on proper couraes of action to prGsorve and 
protect Hawaii from excdisive growth. 

Le gislat ive Rea ctio n to the Growth Management Bill_g 
and Roob 1 u t lo n § 

Overall, approval was receivad for 10 of the 29 mGasures, 
Among the Hey proposali that were passed were the following, 

• A bill to exclude ablg-bodicd adults , under 55 
yean of age and without minor children, from 
receiving general assistance^ 

• A bill to promote the hiring of residents for 
public sector jobs by: (a) requiring that applicants 
for state and county government jobs be bona fide 
residents of the state at the time of their 
applieationi (b) establishing criteria with which 

to define a state resident; and (s) granting point 
preferences, similar to veteran point preferences, 
to gualificd applicants who have filed, or are 
dependents of persons who have, filed, resident tax 
returns within the state, 

« ' A S2,5 million appropriation for Waikiki 

improvement projects to be matche!d by 20 percQnt 
in county funds . 
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, A raiolutton roquesting a study of the einancial 
impaet of population growth on the dxpansion o£ 
major publio servioGS and public facilitiQi and an 
investigation o£ alternative rnGthodo for ^qulLably 
distributing these coits among present and future 
generations * 

« k rasolution sndorsina and oncouray infr increaicd 

efforti to iinprove the aoeeosibiUty of repreduotive 
health care to the people of Hawaii. 

« k resolution requesting the Governor's Water 

Commieeion to study the feasibility of developing 

an integrated water policy ooncerning the availability 

and cost of. water for atjiicultural purposes. 

CopiOB of thw and other growth management bllli and rwolutions 
as approved by the ■ Legislature (except for the funding tor 
waiklki improvement projects which Is part of the supplemental 
appropriations bill) are provldid in Attachment B. 

Looking at the outcome in terms of the three major 
areas of attention in the growth management program—i . e . , 
population growth, economic growth and population distribution- 
certain patterns emerged . For example, propoaals deiigned 
to reduce and stabilize overall population growth and those 
designed to foster selected areas of economic growth tared 
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qonsidGrably b&ttnr thaw did moasures designed t© affofjt 
population distf ibution , either .on ov among the islands. 

Within the category of population growth, legislatori 
appeared glightly =more inclinuci to favor proposals that 
wQuid discourage migration of pcL-ijons to Hav/aii in contrast 
to those aimed at maintaining birth rates at replacement 
levels, Among ^ the propoBals dealing with economio growth, 
those directed at Gnhancing employment opportunities to meet 
labor forcQ needs without encQUraging migration of persons 
to nawaii were more" success ful than those designed to foster 
stable economie growth. In the area of population distribution 
most of the measures dealt with aiuher changes in the existing 
land use patterns or the rate and looation of tourism growth. 
Legislators appeared reluctant to act in eithr of these two 
areas, and as a result, measures in this categury did not 
fare well at all, 

A number of reasons have been put forth to OKplain why 
some of the measures did not* pass, These are summarized in 
the following paragraphs, 

m Some bills weii- inhuiunLly too controvor^ial in 
nature to have a chance of passing, i,e., they 
would cause too much disruption of the status quo. 
These will surface agaiii as pgopli^ bgcome 
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nware of ^umo of tho trade-offs that mu§t be mado 
if we ^re feo^move in the direefeion oC managed 
growth. The Cact that this was an olGction year 
in Hawaii may have influeneed iGgisUtofB to be 
more coniervative and opt toward keeping tho 
status quo. 

Tho ^legislature was asked to lerve as a publie 
forum £or the eKuhangu oL id^^^ on tho growtrh- 
rslatQd propoiala, Binee the proposals had not had 
the benefit ot publie HearingB, i.e.. to generate 
, diBquBeion and stimulate debate on the typeB of 
growth-related actions appropriate for Hawaii to 
take. Thi^ ,approaeh, hQw^veir, rooulted in som^ 
piotalems. For one thing, the Logislature appeared 
not to bo comfortable in this rolo. For another, 
the fact that babinet officiata were allowed to 
give th^^ Pi^js and cons when testifying on the 
various measures was misunderstood by the Legislature, 
who expected the cabinet to support the proposalB 
Since th3y wore adminis tratiion^sponsorod measures. 
- Finally, the approach resulted, in inBuf f icient ^ 
hard lobbying by the administration in favor of the 
proposals, as eompared with a strong and considerable 
lobbying effort againBt some of the hills by 
opponents , 
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tt There was a lack of undGrit.^milnf/ as to the "growth 
managenient" perspective on the pairt ol th^ various 
committees aiked to h:indle the bills £\nd iregolution 
Without intensive inteirai^tion with the eommittGo 
and its staff, it may \m inconBistc= to fisk q 
committee whose primary thrust in pushing" growth 
and development to curiijidar clumges that may 
limit or channel growth. 

9 Each bill was consiaar^^d in igclation, i.e., 

committee by cormiz' i rather than an part of a 
total package. This ROni.r ibun*i?d to f ragmen tat ion 
of the total effort, 

« Laek of any provision- for ^dr^itlE^nnl reBourons 

to implomRnt piopoaed changes hindered paesage of 
some measures, Som- of -^hG changes would have 
neeeasitauad real loea cion ar shifting of resourcoH 
which drev/ cpposition frorii the affected parties. 
If additional monies had been provided, chances 
for passage of these propo^alB would have been 
' considerably enhanced. 

ACTIONS AT THE FEnE^^yVE^HA^ W OULD HAVE D ESinED I^j^^CT 

There are a number of federal actions that we believe 
would ease Hawaii's yrcvuh-related problems. These action^ 
relate to miaration, which, pointed out, ti the major 
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source ot the sWto'a rapid papulation growth. In yonetal, 
the reeomendations pWMin to migration of aliens and 
persons from U.S. te«ltories and possessioni. As discussed 
proviously, alien migration i. now Mtimated to a.eount for 
70 percent of Hawaii's net n,igMtlon, .making it a dominant 
faotor in our state's efforts to manage future growth. 

Briefly, the suggested federal actions are as follows: 

1. require n more equitable iisttibution 

of immigrants among the itates bi^ amynding the 
Immlyration and Nationalitv Act; 

2. roducs alien dependency on welfare by 
amending appropriate federal laws; 

3. ■ provide 'added federal aisiitance to states with 

higher proportions of foreign-born populations; . 

4. include Hawaii and other affected states in the 
dociBion-mfiking process on programs and issues 
relatiny to the migration of people from the 
pacific Basin trust territories; and 
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establish a national population growth and 
distribution policY> 



Eacii ot til. 



.11 now bo dlsoussod more fully. 
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Rehievinq a Hore Equitable Distgibuti&n l^\mniqjan t§ 
Amsnq the Statei 

AS the lituafeion now eKiitSi a few lUateS are a^ked to 
beat a disproportionate ihare of the numbor of total immigrants 
to the United States. In 1975, nearly 70 percent of the 
approximately 4|700»000 immigrants (aliens) living in ths 
United States resided in eis states. ^Moreover, nearly 70 
percent of the approximately 390,000 immigrants who entered 
the United States in 1975 intended to reside in one of 
these same siK states"; Relatively speaking, Hawaii is 
the most heavily impaotkti st^ate in the nation with respect 
to immigrants J in Hawaii the ratio ef immiqrants per one 
thO'isand population is four to five times as high a^ the 
national average. 

Clearly, the overriding factor affecting the flow ot 
immigrants to the United .States and, in turn, to Hc^v/aii io 
the federal immigration laws. The various preforenee categories 
and the numerical limits govern bot:h the nuniher and type oC 
immigrants admitted. While natioriwlde, there is an ov^^rall 
eeiling on the number of immigrants that can bo admitted 
annually to the United States, there is no quota or celling 
by area or state within the country. As a result, immigrants 
tend to concentrate in a few states, thereby placing additiont='=l 
burdens on the limited financial resources oE these locales 
and, in some cases, causing unemployment to rise when aliens 
compfcte with citizens for limited Jobs. 
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wo baliavo that Congtass intondod Immigration to be a 
ni>tional re.pon.ibility. Fo. this rwion we b.liove that 
=onsid«atlon ahould b^ giv.n to amending the U.S. in,mig«tion 
and Nationality A=t to pwvid. £o. . ™o.e equi«bla distribution 
of immigrant, among th, 50 states. Ihie amendment might 
incorporate the following procedui-eB. 

1. The U.S. Seoretari- of State would be authorlied 
to make and publish a reasonable estimato of th« 
anticipated total number of immigrants □Kpected to- 
be admitted to the United States in the coming 
fiscal -year. This estimate would be made public 
at least 30 days before the start of the fiscal 
year* 

2. once a state has received at least the number of 
Immigrarits equal to the ratio of the state's . 
population to the nation's population multiplied 
by the estimated total number of immigrants to be 
admitted in the fiscal year, the state's chief 
offiesr would so inform the appropL-iate federal, 
agency, and no immigration visa could be issued 
for the remainder of that fiscal year to any alien 
Who indicates that state as his intended destination. 
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Any tminigrant who^ prior to becoming a naturall^.dd 
citizen (or within five year^ o'^ dntry) , repofti x 
change in address to another staty , pursuant 



th^i requirements sot forth in the Immigration and 



Hationality Act/ may be ineluded in th 



deal 



year next after the date the change of address was 



reported as nn i.turiigrant received by the gaining 



state , 




Inimigrant admissionB to thtj United Stacng are conditioned 
on the explicit understanding that the imrigrants have a 
means of support and will not beeom© public charge!. The 
immigratiort and Nationality Act provides for the deportation 
of immigrants who within five years. after entry beeome 
public charges from causes dhown to have arisen before entry, 
Nevertheless, there is an increasing number of immigrants 
who are receiving public waiffare assistance within five 
years of their entry i*iEO the United States ^ theroby creating 
a significant financial burden on the federal government and 
the states . involved* 

For example, according to a study requested by Senator 
Charles Percy (R-lll*) and undertaken by the Go\?ernment 
Accounting Office (GAO) , aliens in the states of California^ 
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Florida, New York, Now Joraoy, and lUinpis are eolloeting 
about 572 million a year by taking advantage of benefits 
provided by Our country's generous welfard system. Sixty 
paceant of the money was paid out under the Supplamentary 
Security Income (SSl) program. Under current law, aliens 
who are legally admitted to the United States for pormanent 
raiidence are eligible to receive SSI asiistance within 3Q- 
days of their arrival if they otherwise qualify. Accoidiny 
to the GAO report, 96 parcent of tho aliens receiving SSI 
assiatrnce "era oolleoting cheeks within three years of 
their arrlvaj. in this country. An estimated 81 percent 
enroll within 30 days of arrival. The study also found that 
one of every three aliens who entered the country during the 
period July 1, 1972 to June 30, 1975 was collecting SSI 
paymentB by the end of 1976. Furthermore, most of the 
aliens receiving welfare in the five states studied qyaLUied 
. because of age or long-standing disabilities, not because of 
disabilities sustained after they arrived in the United 



in Hawaii, the impact of immigrants an welfare costs is 
considerable as illustrated by the following figures. 
During the current fiscal year, foreign-born individuals who 
arrived in the United States less than five years ago account 
for slightly more than 6 percent of the total caseload for 
money assistance programs (approKimately 5,on0 individuals) 
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and are "t^cpeeted to require an annual oKpGnditure of $7.1 
million. In th^ medical aoiigtanGe program, there are an 
eetiniateid 3^ 300 foreign-bofn individuals vmo arrived in the 
United StatGs legs than five years ago. TheBe inutiigrants 
arg sKpected to requit© a public expenditure oi about $5,3 
ndllion for medisal services during the current fiscal year. 
In the public housing programs, immigrants occupy onG^fifth 
of the 6,142 uniti availably. 

At a time when federal, state and loeal welfare costs 
are rising dr^-matically, there ^nn?i not appnor to he any 
relief in sight under the current law and its intcrpretatton , 
There is ^a twofold reason for thig . First, receiving public 
aisiotarice is not^ eOnsidsred as a factor Ln makinn a person 
a public charge and thus subject to deportation. A Board of 
immigration Appeals fuling in 1948 set thr.je eriteria for 
deportation as a public chfl:ye, one of which was liability 
for repayment. There is no liability for repaying public 
assistance. Second, affidavits of support, filed on behalf of 
immigrants, have been judged by various courts to be unenforceable 
agreements and have been considered only moral obligations. 
Therefore, conununities supporting newly arrived immigrants 
have no recourse against those signing affidavits of support. 
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some suggested fedecal actions that ^ould ^0 taken to 
addreis the problem of alien welfare ddpendency Uta the 
f ol lowing I ' ' 

1, amend the federal legislation which gstabliihes 

the variQUs welfare programs to include a durational 
I reaidency requirement (oE between two to five 
years) for alien recipients 1 or altornatively , 
amend the federal Immigration and Nationality Aot 
to include reoeipt of public welfare money payments 
by an immigrant within, say five years, of his 
arrival ag one of the criteria for determining 
whother a person is a **public chargd'' and thergfore 
subject to deportation; and 

2. amend the Immigration and Nationality Act to make 
the affidavits of supporti provided by iponsorg of 
alieni, legally enforceable agreoments, binding 
for a period of five yean after admiision, 

if the fedoral government ;.s not willing to promote these 
changes, then it ihouid bo willing to aoiume tho total 
social eosta for welfare, housing, and uneiuplo^ mun t of 
immigrants who are not able to support thomselveg. 
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v^..^j.c\inc, Avidnd Fnclnral fkRsist^nCQ to Statei With a 

Mjny fe-Gl.jn-born persons in the United Statei lock 
I i.:Lu;.t oducatjan to function adequ£;tely in our tGehnQlogical 
-i,,Ly. Thii lack of education often preventi iueh persons 
fr-r fincU j satisfactory GniploymGnt. Other oreaB in which 
now!' :rrivoa. foreign-born individuals experience diCficulties 
• •: A,: n^An ion, housin: ^nd health. For those parts of the 
- ' - ii? the proportion of iinmigirants per one thousand 
^^rnnl i. ir I, Li] greater than thG national average:, the above- 
. . , ^i^^n he^avy finanGial gt/ Ung on their lin.ited 

. . ^^^^t^inly there if a d iSHtopor t iona to burden 

. , ^ . . . - nu tios that absorb large nun.Mers of immiyranti 

.. fh-ir population base. Since the fedGro:i 

: v-f yvt i] Uio poUciey th - qovern which personB can 

... !.h > [inUod staLoH, the feder4.i gOVGrnment ha^j a 
: ,. . to djisigL those areas with-iarfka concunt ■-itionB 

[ r.M :n = boi-n ^n-JLvLduaU in meotlnu t'he Hpr-^ial needs 

.- upon such co;'imunities. This assistanee micht 

. ■ a One tine eash grc:nt per immigrant or 

. ^; .v^^Iwl anruj.iny, ba'^r>d on th^ 

■ •■ : . I t^.i v' inn-- orn individuals in the fitato. 
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In Hawaii, oZ tm common probl ems and areas of 

coneern to immigrants ha-e been identified as the following. 

• Languag t? and Communieation . WOng Koreans, 
Chinese and Japanese immigrants, language is 
per^j^p-^^ the primary problem faoed. For Samoani 
and Filipinos, on the other hand^ language problems 
are not aa critical. Many are bilingual in Er-Ush 
and theiSf native language, and Engliih is the ^ 
niedium of instruction in the pubUc ichooli of the 
Philippine J and Samoa i 

« Employment . Employment problems of immigranti 

have probably worsened in recent years due to the 
national recession and the oversupply of trained 
wor:.</^s looking for employment. In general thou^^h, 
because employeri tend to employ people with 
similar backgrounds L thembelves and are more 
likely to hire a U . S . -edUcai ed person uver a 
forei«Tn-edUcatMd person , inimigrants are at a 
rtisadvantage in uhe labor market. ProCeisionals 
among all etiinic groups report that underemploymen 
rathfir than unemployment Is a major problem, with 
many working aL jobs which are unrelatod to thei 
trainin.. Nonprof essipnal workors, on the othe^ 
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hand^ aff# more easily placed and are leis disaatisfied 
with their jobs although lom^ qomplain about low 
pay, lony houffs, and hard phyiieal labotf* 

Housing . HDWaii has had a chronie houiing ihortage 
problem for over 30 years. While recent construction 
of ^ulti^f amily units may have relieved gome of 
the- ehortage , the high coit prohibit! peraoni with 
low income and little lavings from purehaeing their 
own homes. Recent itudiee indieate that housing 
ii a major problem, particularly for Filipinoi and 
Samoan^ who typically have large households. 
Although they live in high density cOnditionB with 
as many ai 11 perions per household/ their cultural 
cuBtomM of reciprocity and cooperation dictate 
that they accommpdi^te relatives in time of need^ 
adding to the number of perioni in the household 
and thereby increasiny thei^ difficulties in 
finding adequate housing* 

Health. The Hawaii State Department of Health 
reports indicate that che influ^^ of immigrants 
into the state contlnuee to have adverse offects- 
on TBand leprosy rates because a large number of 
immigrants come from countries where the prevalence 
of theEs diseasGS is high, Hawaii has the highest 
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new active TB case rate of any stat# in the nacion, 
with the fpreign-boffn qontributing apprsKitnately 
two-thirds of all cases. Other health problems of 
Hawaii »i Immigranti include i dental pffoblemH, 
poor nutrition/ gout, alcoholism, asthma, and 
other respiratory diseases. 

Social Mjustnignt . All immigrants experience some 
degree of .-'cultural shocks" but the effect on 
each, because of hie particp^ar qharacteriitici , 
differs and dependi upon f acton such asi (1) t^^ 
degree to which their values and cultural practi/ces 
coincide with thoie of the rdceiving society 'y, 
(2) their ability to take on new cultural behaviors, 
and (3) the receiving lociety's acceptance^bf 
iitunigr^ntg . 



includin g Hawai i ^nd Other Affected States in Decis ions 
itflitiH§T^ ^^^ ^5rThrTicIfi^ _B_as:in^ ru^jiFritQr^ei 



The United States government has indicated that it will 
end its trusteeship over ^rhe Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islandi by ISBI. While the future political| itatus of the 
Trust Territory is itlll undetermined, the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Marianas hae already negotiated its own political 
settlement and has let a pattern which may be emulated by 
thJ other principal geographic areas In the Tout Territory, 
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The newly created political status ii e^spected- to have a 
number of effeets on Hawadi if previous in-migration trends 
from the Pacific Baain are an indioation. 

Hawaii's experience with American ^amoans has been 
aoeumented through reports issued by our State Immigrant 
Services Center. Although American Samoani are U,S, nationals, 
they have faced acculturation problems similar to foreign 
immigrants and compriie a significant pa^t of the daseload 
of public and private agenciei in Ha^ii involved in iervicing 
immigranti. Citizens of the Trust ^©rritory have, in the 
pagt^ been subjected to the same reitrietione as other 

i 

foreign immigrants in entering the^ United States. Tnis 

status will change by 1981 when the residents of the Cotmronweal th 

of the Northern Marianas, estimated to be apprOKimately 

17,000, will become U,B citizens , While the rate of new 

in-mi'vration cannot be t^edieted , the potential of the 

influx from the former Trust Tarritory with a population 

base of approximately 115,000, as compared to American 

Samoa's 30,000, will impact on Hawaii harder than the 

Mainland states because of Hawaii's proKimity, climatG, and 

cultural dis^ersity. 

Any in-migration from the Trust Territbry will add to 
the multilingual, multi-ethnic mix existing in Hawaii sineo 
there are at least seven distirct oultures in the Trust 
Territory with at least as many lanyuayes , Chamorro, the 
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original language spoken in th3 Harianas Guam already 
shows up as one of the fOffeign languaggg spoken by publie 
school stydenti of limited English ipeaking ability in the i 
1976-77 Hawaii State Department of Bduoation survey. Tfuot 
Territory reiidents at present generally speak their own 
language as their firit language and English as their socond 
language. Thm eKten^ive lehool system eitab! ish-d by the 
united itatei government varies An quality i^rom area to orea 
and biliogual/bicultural education still has not been . 
developed in tha Trust Terrr.tory. 

The limitations of the eoonomy in the Trust Territory, 
whioh ii heavily dependent on government spending, would 
indicate no major moves to self-suf f icianoy in the near 
future. The labor foree, in 1970, was largely unskilled, 
with only 30 percent of the working age population employed. 
Only 15 percent or the total population were employed for 
monetary compenaatinn in 1970. 

The Trust Territory population is also characterised by 
a very young population, the median age being 16.9 years in 

1970 as compared to the U.S. national average o£ 28.1 years. 

in 1970, 4B^percent of the population was 15 years or younn. 

40 percent was in the 16-49 years of age group and ^nly 12 

percent of tho population was over 50 years old. 



The popuration has gen^pally ^increa^e^d since World War II 
and is eKpec^tgd to gtow>t the rata of 5 percent annually. 

roi: the time being//the. issue of in-roigration will only 
eoneern thm reaidarits of the Northern Marianai, although thti 
inability of thm economy of the. Trust Territory to sustain 
iti population may make it highly probable that the in- 
migration of Pacif ie islanders will be generated to othar 
parti of the United statei. 

If Hawaii '1 expe'rience with the influx of American 
iimcans ii indicativ.^ what may happen in the near fu^ urct 
with the Thrust Territory, then it is necessary for the 
federal and state governments to begin planning traniiti^iial 
progrun^s to both minimise the gtatcg' burdens and to maiaml^e 
the capabilitiei of the newcomers in >iajjs^ing to America ^ 
society. This cooperative approar:h to the in^migration 
process calls for Jn open and ^sontinuous coniultation betweeri 
the; federal and state governments. Certain policy issues 
regai;ding pre-emi5^-)tation information, more intensive t-aninv 
in Ehglif^h ccmm^^.i^cations , occupational skills trainin-^, 
:nhe need for federal financial suyport for ea^entt^l ^t^rvices 
should be discusied in depth to eniure proper p^unn^.K;. 
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Finally, thew le need foe a National Population Polioy, 
devoloped in concert with state and local governments, to 
lessen the congestion and reduoe pressuro on the already 
bv,rburdBned resourees of our mttfopolitan areas, and to 
lessen the problems of transportation, environmental d.oay 
and social service delivery that are not b^ing adequately 
d„lt with foe tbdays population. Such a policy should be 
oonsonMt with a rural^urban balance of needs and regional 
potentials. Components of such a policy should include; 

1. Pederal sponsorship of one or more national 

conferences todiseuss population policies and 
' actions that could be taken to achieve more 

desirable migration patterns in the nation. Some 
states are faced with out-migration problems; 
others are coping with heavy in-migration . 
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congressional assistance to states in developing 
migration policies and possible controls on 
migration between the states. To aohleve this 
objective, it may he necessary to amend the 
united States constitution., 
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3. Development of a United States^ inmiigr^tion 
pQliqy eonsistent with a balance of regional 
nmmdm and regional potentially 

4. Incre&ged federal government appropriations for 
'pepulation education, family planning lervices, 
and birth control research, 

5. Closer coordination of land use planning* 
population planning, and envir onmental planning. 
These are interrelated and affect the quality of 
life of all residents of the nation. Ther^ is 
need for a rational rural-urban growth policy that 
calli for determination of urban growth patterns 
throughout the states and eitfblishes guidelines 
for rural development, Caffrying capaqity studies 

^ Of regioni may need to be uhdertaken to arrive at 
a recommended optimum population of the ragion 
which givei consideration to the use of natural 
resources^ achievement of a viabLe economy and 
standfirda of living* 
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SOURCES FOR EXHIBIT DATA 



Source 



Hawaii State Depaftment of Planning and 
Economic Development, Data S sgki 1977 # 
Table 71 V 

Hawaii State Department of Planning and 
Economic Development, Data Bookt 1977, 
Table 161. 

Eleanor C Nordyke', P.^np3 1nq- of Hawaii 

(univeriity Presi of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
1977) , Figure 21. " 

Hawaii-'fitate Department of Planning and 
Economic Development, Dat^i Book: ■ |77 * 
Table 1, for population esti-matea for 
years 1900 through 1970 r Hawaii State 
Department of Planning and Eccpn'^ini^ 
Development, unpublished stati^tici, 
for 1977 population estimates. 

U S Department of Commerse, Bureau of 
the Census, Statistical Abstrast_a L^ 
United Stateii 1976 , Tables 10. 1^ 1442. 

Hawaii State Department Of Piannin . and 
Economic Development, nat-n Book; 1977, 
Table 4 , 

Hawaii State Department Of Planning and 
Economic Development, mtn^Bo^J^MIM* 
Tables 4, 7, & 71. 

Hawaii State Department of Planning and 
Economic Development, Thg^Population ^ 
Hawaii, 1976 (Statistical Report 119, Apn 
2, 1977) , Table 6, 

Hawaii State Department of Planning and 
leonomio Devolopment, Dat^^jOokj^Xill. 
Table 26. 
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E?chibit No. Souree 



10 Hawaii State . Department of Planning and 

leonomic Development ^ Population 
(Hawaii State Plan Teehliical Study, 
1977) , p. 4-1. 

Hawaii State Commisaion on Manpower and 
Full gmploymgnti Immigrant Servicei Centeri 
immigrants in Hawaii i 1976 , Table 2*^ 

12 Hawaii St&tg Gommis^ion on Manpower and 
Full Empibymentf immigrant Serviee^ Center 
imntigrLanti in_Hawaiii 1965-1 jlB. r Tat?ie 4 , 
ior thi" period ^961 to 1974 j Hawaii state 
Department of Planning and Eoonomic 
DtwelOpment, Data Booki 1977 , Table 26, 
for the period 1975 to 1976. 

13 Eleanor C NOrdyke, The Peo pling of Hawaii 
(University pre^e of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
1977) I Figure 14. . 

14 . Hawaii State Commiesion on Manpower and 

Pull Employment, immigrant aerviees Center, 
immigrants in Hawaii: 1976 , Figure 1* 

15 Hawaii State Department of Planning and 
Economic Development, Data Book ; 1977 , 
Table 99.^ 

Ig Hawaii State Department of Planning and 

Eeonomic Development, Data BOOki 1977 , 
Table 130 £otf 1970 and 1975 data; Hawaii 
State D^partmont of Planning and Eeonomic 
Development, Data Book i 1916 , Table 119, 
for 1960 and 19 65 data. 

17 Eleanor C, Nordyke, The Peopling Of Haw aii 

(University Prei-^' of iiawaii , Honolulu, 1977) 
Figure 24 , 
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ATTACHMENT A 



EXCIRPTS FROM- 

A PROGR AM FOR SELECTIVE GROWTH HANAGEMENT IN HAWAij 

(A^. pfoposid to Govirnor Giorge R. Ariyos'hl by th^ 
C .th Managiment Task Force, January 19780 

OVERVIIW OF HAWAII'S SELECTIVE fiROWTH f^NAGEMENT PROGRAM 



The Orswth Management Progfam_Gojl 

The Growth Managemint program goal is to.^ 

protect and enhance our natural invironminti promote wise 
allocation of our physical and natural riiourciSj and 
improve the socio-economic condition of our residents. 



Growth Manaqiment Objoctivei 

To achiive this goal, objicti'^ves have been establishtd in the areas 
of population growth, economic growth, and population distribution. 
These are as follows^ 

i Po p ulation Growth .- Reduce and stabilize the overall population 
growth" rate at a level which does not impinge on the health, 
safety, economic and social welfare of residents and which li 
commeniurate with the ability of the State to accommQdate 
without serious deterioration of our quality of life by? 

Reducing population growth caused by migration so as to 
achieve an appropriate balance between in- and out- 
migration through (a) reducing in-migration and (b) 
nducing- immigration. . , 

Maintaining birth rates at replacement levels. 

• Economic Growth. Direct and influence selected areas of 

economic growth such^ that the overall economic development of 
tho State will sustain a vigorous and competitive economy, 
promote adequate employment opportuni.tles for State residents, 
protect our physical environment, and provide .for growth that 
is moCt compatible with the preservation and enhancement of 
^our quality of life byi 

Promoting stable economic growth through (a) managing 
the rate of growth of tourism and (b) diversifying the 
economic base. 

Provid^^g and enhancing employment opportunities to meet 
labor ^Jrce needs without encouraging in-migration and 
IrTwnigration. 
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^ ' t Popul a t j on Pi l tr IM tlM- Promote m improvid distpibution 
of populatfon byi~ 

Encouraging new economic gr^B'th on the neighbor islands 
under cireymstances acQiptable to residints already 
there. 

Slowing down thi pace of growth on Oahu. 

Enceufaqing compact urban' growth patterns (thereby 
' " '"estrSfng opin space, cdnsemtion areas and agricultural 
,nd for future generAtions) . 

Phiioiophv Underlying the Growth Management Strategies 

^ In developing actions to achieve the forigolng objectives, the task 
force identified somi general areas of concern and suggested some 
factors that. Should guide the focus of effort. These are described in 
the following paragraphs. 

With respect to population growth, It Is believed that the State 
Should notlSik to halt all migrition to Hawaii but rather to strive for 
aba anee bStween In. and out^migration, recognizing that given the 
Lr^inHlgh iSve^ nSt in^migratlon, such a balance wOl no happen 
overninht It "is. also believed that care must be taken so as not to 
^enlnle former Hawa i resldenti now residing on the mainland and not to 
KCSe undunirdship for local residents. Moreover, any changes in the 
Sall^igration^aws should bo ^l^^^^^ ^2 elSoiLtlon 
abou^w^niop" mo^e"? ioav ^LSlf irneldidln'order to better/ 
deviL Kalu^^^^ designed to influence migration patterns^ 

In looking at actions to Influence Hawaii U "^turerrate of / 
DonulatTon increase, 1t is not believed that there is a need at th;^ 

fd^the S^atl to play a role to drastically reduce birth rat^s, 
nL t e rrent^M rate a.ong the civilian P^f^^i^^^''^^ 
mil itarv dependents, approximates replacement level fertil ty, /It ]% 
be e?ed thK flrtWty regulation, birth control, and fami ly planning 
arller onSh pHJIte and confidential matters which shou o^b/decided 
by the individuals concerned based on a knowledge of one s^f, one s 
valuel and one'ssocial responsibilltlei. The State's rol|(and 
rJlonnsibi^tv Should be to bet desirable goals, pfomote intividual and 
IlciaflSirenJsrand and assure that all In the Itate have 

«cetl trrchotce of "Sfe, Ippropriate Jand acceptable services which 
regulate fertility. 
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licausi of the pepvasivo rolg that touriim playi In the icQnomy of 
the Statij impoptanei Is plaetd on itabllizlng the overall rati of 
touriim growth and directing futurt niajor tQurlsm growth to tht neighbor 
Islands. Howevefi It ii recognized that tDurtsm growth on all islands 
muit be within the Infrastructure capaeitifs set forth in the State's 
Ten-Year Tourism Plan* Several studies have shown a close relationship 
between tourisin growth and net 1n-migration, Many in-migrants formerly 
visited Hawaii as teurists and* in addition, tourism provides a source 
of employment for them. A recent ^tudy by the Department of Planning 
and Economic Development points out that recent Irt-migranti hold 
considerably more than their proportionate share'of the total Jobs in 
the tourism industry* The development of a mechanism that could be used 
to manage the rate-^^FOwth^of— tourism is seen as a way of itabiliiing 
the. rate of tourism growth, directing it toward areas molt beneficial to 
^the 'State and, at the same time* discouragifig 1n-mIgrat1on. Recognizing 
the vital role that tourism plays in maintaining the State'i ecoriomic 
viabilityj it is felt that stress should be placed or the quality of 
'irowth through entlave resort development, upgrading . ,d refurbishing 
yjder facilitiesi high resort design standards and so forth. In particular 
the task force does not wish to see Waikiki or other areas of thy State 
facing problems like those that have plagued Atlantic City* Puerto Rico 
and, more recently, Miami Beacn. 

Besides, stabilizing the rate of tourism growth, importance is 
placed on the continuing efforts of the State to promote agricultural 
self-sufficiency, increas^^ federal expend iturei, and encouragi ntw 
industries for Hawaii that are compatible with achieving environmental 
and societal goals. It is believed thai, increased self -sufficiency in 
agriculture would require improved mark^tlrg and riistribtition channels, 
expansion of the export market for lucal ly-|jroduced products, as well as 
expansion of the domestic market by incrgased sales to the tourism 
Industry and to the military. Tiie preservation of agricultural land Is 
considered of critical importlnce tc Improving self-sufficiency in 
agriculture* 

1 ■ _ ^ 
/ To build a bfidoe between appfopriate levels of population growth 
^and economic activities necessary to its sustenance, the task force 
notes the importance of matching the education, training, and job skills 
of the local population with existing and expected employment opportunities 
so as to decrease dependerice on migration in meeting labor force needs. 
Ways to increase the percentage of jobff available to and filled by 
residents, particularly in the tourism industry, are areas of concern; 
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AcMon:^ propcK^^d by tht W^k^ fOi'cK m rnUtmn to tno d-rvrilut:' 
of popijldtvon among tho' islands rotuinuo tho fact UuM .»ncQurAq,^n 
growth^on tho neighbor UUnd&, the State is nonvnitted tn prr*!.nrv i tu: I 
local eharaeter of tho Islands .inci not . tu causi ru) &<iciu] or itconm\c 
hardship to current neiqhbor ishUiJ residents. It c\oq% not rnqiP-t^ uu 



mlyraticn of poople fro.'ii Oahu tn th 
conditions such that jieiyhbor island \ 
the neighbor islands should th'-y choos 
to move to Oahu for economic reasons, 
distribution witlfin each island str*}^^ 
"s^nse of order" to developviprst pattern 
the timing anr! location of growth while at tfiO la 
adequate support facilities (housinc;, tran^nrtation. 
the desired level and Uist?-ibution of growth. 



sidunts wi 1 I in' > 
to do 50 rather 
Actions rented 
the need for Id;^ 
by seeking to 

tii: 



h]i> to rnn^j HI ?■ 
thLin bo fprs.^fd 
'! '.^npul a 1 1 on 

' -i [irovidiJ A 

.: and ^:1r':i;' 
. ^.'idinf; 



nro wth Han aoeffinnt htratoeii u \ 



Specific strategies du' 



,1 r V: 



Undertake State actUms tfur «cnjld nnni-nizt- 
population nrowfh caused by - n-iiii qr;^ t i an an( 
the resources of tne Statu. 



u, t nt 
'\VA L ion 



Lncoyr.jqe foderdl actiorr^ that v^i.uld \ 
per'ions foleciing HiIv-mU i as itioir pl-^co of 
irvHiratinq to the United Statt?:; a*^i/nr 



4, 



pup'.i i a \ - 



rnn f i nuf^fi 1 Ow 



Oecrcjaiie dtipondence on nntiratian to provifjo «c 
;>r I of local rosidofU" 



net-ds 



e n c 0 i J r a q e m p l o y in 



Strive for quality growth in tournm jt a rnt 
to meet local labo^'markel di^nMnJ withoui en., 
in-snigration or inriiigrat ion. 



i?" u) 1 ng 



Iripi'ove the uontrihut'on oi '^.lo 
agricul */jre to the e^ ■■c"iy. 

Seek ways t'^^ cjuide ai^d Jirct^i tjiu 
gi-awth; and provide ad.iquate tac^ 

energy^ . 



p to supj.-^' L a des ^ n 



Prevent conversion of 
, rticularly on f^'hu. 



.ui tura 1 lofifl to urhLin , 
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ATTACHMENT H 

GRCWfH fW^GEHENT BILLS AND RlSOLUT I ONS * 
APPROVEr: UY THE NINTH SESSION 
OF THE HAWAII STATE LEGISLATURE 



ionate Bill :;o. H.D. 1. RELATING TO PUBLIC AS^USTANCE 

Sen^to Bill :io. 17B7, U H.D. 1, ,^ELATING TO PUBLIC EMPLOYI-^lNT 

- (Qmhodics two of the growth mium-Qut t.i'ik 

forcu'n original bilU) 

Hou^e Bill No. IHOi, 5.D. 1, RELATING TO UMEMPLOYMENT 

nwu. .un.uM..: ;:...ut;on '-^^^-^^yj::^. l^^^^^^ j^^.^^jp. COSTS or 

GROWTH AND EXPLORE KLTHUUS FOR EQUITABLY 
OiSTRIBUTlNG rHrSE COSTS AMOSa PRESENT AND 
FuruKF RL^,mENlS 



Ho.^. Concurrent R...1uUnn No^.fO^^_^^.. ^. ^^^^^ , cOMPREH-^SKt 

STATE FAMILY PLANNING PROGf^AM 



Hou.. Concurrent ^R.soluHon ..^^.^^^ ^^..^ .^^^ 

PESOUKLE^ TD DISPOSE OF PUBLIC LAND^ FOR 
AnKlCULTURAL PUi^^OiEi BV MEANS OTHEK 
THAN FMBllC AUCTION 



HOLV^ ConcurrDnt Resolution No. ^7. ., . ...^ . - » rnn 

A-';, -nCIJLTliRAL WATLR P UCY FOR THE STATE 



HGusn Cancurrdnt Rn^olutioTi Ifc . H.ij. U . 



•N^t inMud-d »^ d S?.5 mimon apprnur i j r i On for W^i..-\i improvenenf: 
pro,.u.^, which 1[. part of tht; Mjp;*1 -v^^rU.sl jnurnpruition^ pi M . 



/ 



A nlLl, FOR Afi ACT 
RELATING TO FUnLlC AL. l^?rANCK. 



XT 



EtmCTED BY THE LEGISLATURi: OF THE STATE OF 



SECTION 1. Fimi ingg ^nd _J!M££j^ji^. ^^'^ 1 i - ^ ^ -i'o 

finds shat welfare cesto havG been ri inj prucipitouply 
in recent yea^a, at ls rate morej than twice- tli.it for gu:-u:rdi 
fund tax revsnueB, As a rogult, prgvijing fundy far wcUf.ir 

prOnramB arid nervieen. The leuiiaaturc^ further findn ih. t 
the llmite?d finan.-iul r.j-^oureo;^ nf f ho ; tU-- in-'-'-r.-- i ^^^^ 
CiOmo Gurtailmont of public -i:; i £i tu n ;o bonef^^i^. 

(b) i..'J purpQhP Of thi^ Act r.o li;-it 

ao^i iJitaniiG paymi'nfen pori^outi who .srr diiTihl-a, 
or are le-jnt t^f^ /^^^.i^n , ;..r/r m . ■. 

Children .n thnir homj-;s, and v/ha artj uiUibU- tL.j piovidr 
syCficiunt support, foi Lh^^n^^t-- Lv^ r thnr 

SECTIO^i 2, nrntinn 3'?n-^7i, fLswa i i l^-vu>'^d ♦ t j t ?■ ' , 
ie Afnopded to rend ^ 
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1 ''Sne, 346 = 7 1 0.^iWrv^i_n>nh^.^ m 'Ih^ d-p.-- tr,.i^ • 

3 an.L.^.nne.. to IthQi^q nO^dy] olu.JlAiL r^^^^^C'^. r^.O-^LJ:^ .i^^Aja-L-JJj: 

5 in the horn, not othftfwia^ provided ror uhdoi ^hu^ ch^pc^u . 

6 and who [for re^iiOnu sat inEncnQry to tho d-|.-rt-ont3 >un 

7 unable eo pFCvido ?;uffici*-nt fiupr^^^ f^^? th--^^wMvr'r 

B those ddpendqnt upon tho-^. prnvidod that ru.N- , rnt^n. ni^, 
iybofv Jj^S_ re&idGntn this BLato. 

(Thn ^-paftini^nt Lihall not pirovid^^ i.-i 
aisi^tanea . any pas-^on who in ih--:^Mnv fu . ^ 
^2wsrk and omplovablo. pcovidud thnt: th.- ..utri-fu ui 1 i 

d^^paFtment findn th i': : 

U) nr^ i^' mu^rtiployyd tor /.-.^-ri;^ uth-r •.j-.iM 

rr for r ■ : -s^''^ 

{2) Hr ii. .ictivrUy and ;.--^^i:vi -.'nn-'ul 

(■] Hf^ ! not- r(^:.\i-u:U iiJ/'M , ^r.p > . ; m.: • wh- 

or f iTcd : i!^ri 
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Page j_ 

foquirdd by section 303=295 and 

2 f5) HO h^. o^h.u.t.d .11 Of hi. L.nofU. undu, ch.pUM 

3 233; pirovidod, hnwevor. ohauld th.' b^Mieann o U 

^ ^ny F^^^^" "^doz ehapt^^ir 303 l^.n than .hoH. 

5 . tot which ho would stherwist. ho nUqiblo 

^ genqral asnistaneof and pvovldva further, that 

g this pEOvi^ilen of exhauLiuion ^hall non apply 

to those pnrsons not dntiUnd by Liw tr mjch 

fits. 1 



but not Umj .gn^jo^cOnaiB£^^ . - iJ^^^^CiiJ 



14^ 

2 'I 
25 
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2iu£indi5tiens [The dopar!t,,ont ^haU by ruleC ^.^oprod 

' Sputfiuant tP ffhsptnr 91, oseablish criteria ^nd litandarr'^i 

4fo^ the fQCeqoing csnditiong and rnquironuntn , Th-:. 

jdQpartjnent shall further requirq nach pfjrsons . ^w- a 

geqndition to fRCeiving general a^iiiistancu , to reyiatqr 

^fsr wyrk on public work proj^etri and to accept a; 

gasaignmQnt to work under section 346-11 or to areep' such 

^en^ploymnnt as may bo offered to thurn by ^.ti departridnt 

-^undrjt seetion 346-102 or by an ertpLgyur, Th.: Lorrn 
1 2 

^^"p^^it: work projaets" includdn any kind ci labor undoir 

.^th^ departiTi^^nt of aecQUnUing and ^Hnoral sorvinns th^ 

^^Jtatfi or the ioparur^unt of public Wfjrks ot any coun-y. 

or .undor uny othor dopart:nent, bsarn, ^a-^Ln^ ion , or 

thP Sf.Ato or any seunty. Ail Liuch .u:.-nciOy 

n-y nriplDV m rutvns r»H;i litcL-ing undur r.ni s 5^;ction. 
IS " ' ■ 

for the work yhall not bo n^adc frat^ funu:^ 

1? ■ ^ 

from thn ^unda of the* dgparUront, Thy dupartninnt 
^^iihali prcriulg^il'J sueh tuli?3 and rivquiatlons ay xt dt}dm-: 
j^nccedsia-y to onfarct^ and carry ous thL:i i^i-c-icn.l 

23 
2 4 
2S 



t5 / fi • 
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tha Federal. JuppOem^^ jWi£^ 
(3) to uffjM s^-MEM^^^^U^'-^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Page _ ^ - 

1 ( 1) 15 ingii qibU_fog ^nd if. unable to_abvAiji^^_, , 

2 under a feda^'^V nn^lnt^anc^e proarnm; and 

3 {2) Ig in n-r'i, ^'^^ >^^"^ suff.aient i.ncomu piL^ th^r 

4 ^ravide hoaUh CAre ^nd jun^^grt^lE 

5 ■ ^.i^^Mn a gtandggd cone ig ton t .wljll^ i^g^^P^^^ 

(3) Has not attained a ge of ^iahtoon yearn r pro- 

vidod, howe^ /^r. that a child taetwnnn thy ^qe^_Oi 
^^^H^^^n ^nrl twentv-ons vear^ ih^ll b^j el iqiblo 
for as^istanee undpr_thig seetxcn. i£ ho or gh^y^ 
(A) le grl'-l-^^^Y ^^^^r^d^na hicih r,chODL to cyiiiplet,;. 

al ot toehnical t -a_^Jlin^deM > .innd to EU 
■ thn child for u jinnil omgloy-onti or 
jC) IP nmplpved tMrt^tiin^^ And 1 -nroli:!!. • a 

25 fsthor^^uJiXi^^^ 

33 

24 

:5 



6iti 



S J^. NO. l7H.!-7?i 

^^unbpirn child or tntun^ 
16 ^ 

of f ort.M l 

IB ^ " . 
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*aqe ^ — - 

2 which ho would ^mifwxso^by^a^ 

5 pravisisn n g QMhauation shall not ap ply tQ ^h HM 

g pBrBOns not ont ^t l o d bv law to euch bonofitn- 

^ (e) The deparf.nu n£ §haU fuirthai: rrrguirG i" idj " ^i£n 

g ^y^^^nruUti^n^ and rgauirom^ntn ^tatHlLi^^^^^^^^^^^^-^^ ^'-"^ ^'^ ^ 

9 that sggsona who ara phygieollv fit, ablo tg work, and 

^ emplsyable shall as a condU ij^^_to^^££££i:ii^^ 

^ tanee. gogisfc e^ for work on public war.. urQir-cSs r^nd Accopt 

^ an an^ignmont to work un dfjg^ oc t iQii 3^U-31 or acg^^ot ^ucn 

n^^Um^. Mjii^,: ^^^'-^ offprod to thnm by ' d^n^nrtinill^,- j££ 

sZ-'fio:^ ^4fi-10: nrbvjin ^n^r^^^-nr. _ Th'j t^frri ^^Dubl ig_w£ £K 
L =^ — 

^ of acreountinq anl ri£n£rnl_|i££V3^^^ 

■ partnjnnfe of nubUc wofki^ of nny <-Ountv , J3£_undj.-r ^^r^y^r^i^ 

- --^ ^^ — =_ 



gram the funds o f --^-n ^-Mney .-rn»lnyin^ nuch^;^rn£^ 
AG ^^^^^ ^ -TH) 
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r.^uo _ in .. ^= ■ — 

^.l^.n.lic.hlo.., ■^slon.^^thi^^HCM^ h,. .en t . d . .qua U U.d 

5 undo, tho pro... .on. oC t:hia .mn .hall ....uUudod L.^n. ..n.r.l 
gaseiytanco for a period not to sKc^ud twglsro months, 

SECTION - . A pQFSon recuivinq qencral aiinintanco en thu 
e£focti^^e dato thi. Act who would othorwvHO bo .^x^lud.d by 
the prsvisio; of thin A^. . BhaU cgntin'jn to rc^cuivo qK-noral 
^%B.i5tand. provided ho natl.fio. ^1- r^qu . rom.MU: . und^r ..octian 
346-71 (e) iJRd thu dcp.urtrr^unt ms^-^ th^t i 



13) 



15 

and 

^"^ M,. ^ .....,,...1=, nnd dl] in^'-iT. ly 'kinq qainful 

IB 

2n 

22 

23 
2 4 
25 



sopHrcitiun without, qpad ccl,u^u ov for nu i^cuhducrt i 



(3) H<> L- actively and diJin^'-iT. h 
umploymt^nt ; >^nd 

Wv hci9. not rotiu;od tu Acnjpt uinp layi;-wn t wji.-n 
rir ha^. rci.jLntored arid is avai'ahU' for work 
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^^^^ ^_ -. - - 

1 (5) Ho has uxhauHtod all 0£ hin bon,.£iLri uhcl,.r chaphnr ^ 

2 3B3i providi^d. hewevui , shbuUl thu tj,MiufitH ni: ;y 

3 person undor ehaptur 383 bn loni; than thont? for 

4 which hg would othucwi;^- b-j r.lw;ihl. ht*round.'L= , hr 

5 ^hall be aliyibly for liupploniontary gonosai 
g assistanee; and prQvidi?d Lurf;i that 

^ . n^s^/igion of GJ^hausttOn HhaU not vn^ly to li.;^>0 

g pcrbonn not cntitlod by 1 nw to Murh bunei;- •. 

gSueh person tihall alno be Bubsuot to p^tvii^ionfl of nub..cetiDn 3hG^71 

SECTION 4, |exe£akLli^' ptovUUon of Lhiii Act ot 

the application thuruof to cmy person or c Lrcrun^H^inMo li^ ho h! 
_ inV U.d, feho inyalidity docB not affuc^t othgr provinioni^ or 

at c^feion-i of the Aot which can by qivi-n tiiluct wjthnut thu 

14 - 

invalid p^jvldion or nppUnation, ond tu thi:i *Mui thu pro^iiuoh^ 

15 " - 

0£ thi-i* Act. utiJ ^t£V*£ l^iL IC . 

SECTIOM h Utatul^iv- mat. Vial V^r- rnpralinl in h: ^trKt'Lud . 

17 

Nyw material in undr^ rnoL-rnd . In printing th;.; A,t. thr loviMor 

Bt^tutoD-n^ed nni inclaao the ^rack.^^:^, tho brack.-t.H. m.it.MMal, 
^ r the und r n r" V d i n q . 

^3 SSCTiuN G. Th;.> Act Mha 1 1 L.ik*' ^ipc " i .MrrOv.iK 

22 ^ ^ 

23 

24 

25 

AG ' - ^ 2 
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in the? HL.itn at Lh^* t^iic ]up_j^a^m;^j;j/ h.we ujU 

Uoniidili? in thu nvato and sHow4i_hi^ ^ ^ 1 -- £ J'i^^,^-^. J!;'^'^ \i 

hin permanent rQS idaneo. In cl t^ttirm i n i ng t'li^i_l!.L^''^L^._^LUk 

follQwintj factors ijhal l b e; gaiio icku '^^i^' * 

{ I ) mjiintonanc ij of a ^micilo or P££m^\ntMU_j{hi^t:c>^ 
Vi^v, idoneo i fi t ho i\ t.A \ ; 

(2) obaoncc; o f roij^d oncy ui_5nuv^ 

(cj Far th'i pur|j.JMP of oblainiii^j i^'-ivuMii vhji;i\ 
c?BCon!:i:jl tn th?2 pubiic i. ii t oror; t; iot which' hr> ^rMniJo Iph i 
-=-=pe'rson with the qua 1 i f icq t ioiUi undar bUibLiocti- ifaM (Js^)^ npplioM 
within rofLy^fivd dnyG a!>C^-r the firMt pub 1 i f.i e i un 
advuf tiBymonti di tho -jGhiViOii nr a no'.lv:^/ o\ -in nrii nj L ion 
thorefor.. which ndvf :f t i iw.^man t csr nc.tiiru hau btH^i pubiinhod 
iTiofe Elsan qrco* and not nfroiu'i" than on^^*^ a Wf^K^ in ,i 
newspaper af ggnoifal i rcu 1 a t: i on ii\ 'ho lUat.*', a p^^r^^ot; 
vithsut the? ^ua 1 i f iua t ions may* upyn jjrioi ci'^i L i i u:a 1 o'i by 

' t)i'3 Btatg directur' pairMf-nnol ncrvieo:; nr \.iu- city 
and ebunty diro«:^tor ot civii Hurvicu nr t ho trounty pornonnol 

'director, whichuvor is applicahh;, andVith Lhc- apprnval 
Of thq uhief uXQGutiyci oEficur for tiio.Stati- or tho pQlit:i*=:al 
ii u bd i V i ii 1 Q n aonuur n ud , b o \np l i ^ y * ; d . 
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„.b..«tl.n (b) nbo.c. .h„ll no. .rrlV a .T.ul.nt who ... 

b.toro ..ariyuu, a nn„=ra«idont ..n.l whur con , 1 nu.. u, ro.,a. 
in tiiL! St.iti!. 

((,) For tl.a poRlLlunB involvo,! in 1 1... ; „. , £ m n.nnf;.' ol 
MiTviccn 111 l.l,in„.i,.| ...ui I,. 1 n. , , ^ :^ h.r lb'- !i-.-u.,!v 

ot „.wai. and tho unit.a H.at:.., tlv ...ploy.on nhall IV- c,.u..r 
of Uv. UnU.a nualu. in arid U, on u-, m...au», Uu. r..Mu . ......n ^ 

of rni-.lrtoney i n , Eiubsecit. iciii (bl . 

,„„.,„-non (h). and (M.) lann Uv r.MU u.^m.^n, n o( ■ 

„uhn...:t.on (c)l..ba.l nc^l apply, to p.-r.,.,. ,,..,>nL.-d by i,h. 
Unl^cr.lLy of Hawaii .and,. r Iho autl,,.. ,.y irbap,., i 
^caninn UM^lli provuUd iha, j'l 1 p,M.>„u. ,-o,MuiU-d 
,n- Ad,,,inMUraL,v>.,'l'rof,/:u..o„al,'TPchn,,-ai P.M.oniu.l or Iho 
U.nvorMi.y of nawaii nU.n b. .u.b,,.,-, , o t ho ,o.,„ i romonL 
of rPnldffney a. jlriujo;r..u.doi^^Bjl;^^i''3Ji- ' — 

„,onf. oc'p.r:-on. ,o pnniMona ia.,un-,n, hiably npaclaU..d ■ 
tc,=l,n.=al landl ox «c.onfific .K.U. and ^.naw,od.,o may bo 
nwidn without cons idurat ion at rouuloncy. 
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•I any CO u n ty or m uniC i \>J}X^ ■ tjUpn fif t VLJilwi? 

H For Vimiflnnt^ ^^iHsl ^;inn Jijr i L i^.^r^ /f^'l^^V^ ''^^^ ■ 'i 

Hi-jTIori 2. nonKion K.-ll, H.i.M:i K.--i:;.'.i i: l a tut: . 

l:i anitindcd to rodd rollaw^i: 

M '*l]Qc, 76^2 3 FiXijUlI.i^'X'Vl^i-'. [v/UMhf-iPLi 4iul r.ow 

1^ poiUtipns in] wmAiU civil nnrvico i:f2I\i^iiln n Mti.ni iilltul 

II. in Lhn mannor prpscribof! in thin pari or Iri n.^ctiyn 7H=U 

17 Whnru'v«?r Lhorc jm .\ position to hn f i I 1 * -d , th*' appoint^ 

IH iny Jiuthnrity shaU f0^iuul^*^ thp dirortor oi piMi^o^ngl 

thoreupcn curtify n li^r at fivg or nycSi rf>w.M= numbi-r ay 
yl n.^y be avnilaoliir takuri Crom cjUyiblt? iLMti. in i hu rnJInwiuq 

Ofderi first the prnmetional liiits, sftcond tlu* s Gisn^p loymDnt 
if.* lists and third'^the o[?nn-';;ornpat 1 1 i ILiitu; pravldcrd* th^t 
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11, i), 1 



With n>n|.i'i-L Iti L'UMiblos unil.T Uii^iK i 1 h ^1 . r 1 .i , ih.- 

Tlu' dirc:uLur ^ihaU submit cli>jiblon Lb,- ordor UbiL 1 h-v 
at^noar on tho t^UyiMc lisEf prnvidod Mwil; i f th.. Uiot IhQ 
rive . liqibloR to CfiMiLficd onf^ ni^ two or mnvo cliaibLcjH 
who bnvu idontit^nl ox,im ina 1 1 on iiaorai^ , ^\i^U two ur moro 

fluin rt'^y [.orsntu^ a = o thprcby c-riifuMi lo fill vatSiMrv . 

In any caiA wnc-ro ihor-.; .u n Hit .m^ nun-o .Mi.jibl.M^ 
ir onc» tlop^rtURHst- Who^;./ na-p:. ari^';Mi ^i^- .-luiUn.-. On ..n 
intordop^rLnPHLdl IIhI. ic.nn t ]u: r^'qiP_-nt of l.lio .inpo'nMnq . 
,iut.horil^ of inwMi tb'pnrtmpnt Hurti rhr-o or Miur.' iu\mr>^ nh.i 1 I 
hL= cnrLiriod t:d birn rdiMibli-; on n i n t rnCW m uir Iniuri L.i 1 
L^Uqtblo UnLj S:^ui wIum-^ I ho i ei i n r d > >pa r J -o h Lm I I i t. bnM bOOM 
'\ln OMiijtorwo for nuo'n i inn n w^; moiithi^ ..nd th.^r.> .iro f i vo 
- or M.nro por^^oni; m Lh- dcdMrim-nt quMUiuHi lor tho olann, 
Jflio df'iMrUi^ont. :niuy ■roMU.'^t ..n i ri * i/uio p.i r I nUMi 5, -U prnmotinn.il 
nxapi.witiun, in which r.,.>o rjio diiorMur :vh.i 1 1 ho 1 d. i t-hu r 
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uliMU^U? liin.n nhaii bi.» ii^niii by rsil Tlu- j [ j. j i ii t ui 
aULhoftty ?;hail f-ii^u? the ipvo i fi* mi'MU > 

]u' ;Ut,i n Mi^ ^ i ! ; * ! ; - s i M ■ ' ! in • \ \ - > u ■ \ ■ > ] \ ■ ■.. 



L |-on, t hp 1 1 rn 



in 1 L r, ' ' ii ;i> ■ r ; ]> i • 



li hit. t fu' appo I h I ! rn} I lu j r i t y . s t ■ Im s ■■"i s. 'ii : : in wi' i i \ • 
f tjr ro ) t>n t i nq tMrh i ■ i f lu' > - 1 i ■ ; i h 1 > 'm nfi f list: p t * ■ v i i jU.; i ^ 

tJhiii rofMnf J loyi-ipn L liMt.!;, or!>-'>;i 'ini^ yi^w 

ijiiL IhiM pfM H)ii r^-iv )in * t 1* ^.1 ijy I h'' iliimni . 

An .sppo 1 n t, I nq n u t hoiM t y n\.> y till .i \Mi%ni i pi >-w f. i* »n n 

h i ;i (1l'p..j !■ CHR'ti t- by p t t ti'iu E ."iny fL^'inUii: (NiU'inyn- i thi' 

liupri r tniurit: with'Jut px.hti l n. s t i ors \ l I'.ir- !-Mt|! i tiys'i^ ni'-i-l.n Nu- 

nUnifnuin trJ.isin tj u;? 1 i f \ i^."! L i li:^ iti' th>- pi-Muruui whi !:h hp 

i 

in to bu [jrginiit.iHl f and it' i.h ■ pM.wi.ion in in t-iir ;iiii,U' nr 

pffj V i dec! i ! f h;i t wh>»n t.hura lu iio iiki LiT i lI ! <! i f f ori'neri? l:>.'twr?i 
ChiA u.i 1 1 { i c.i t LMn n nf t Ih^ i ■inp 1 oy t'l crin'^^rniHi , t iu^ .''jnpU'syi 
With the lOfiM''^'?. '!' »v**rnr:"' Ml { ';»Mvi.'r nh.ill r»MM-ivr f i r tu 
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ccirr.^, iclor'' t= J Oil for thn |!f"c:>itiot upii, 

Any tequlnr !,Muployr^n nn r't^its'} > ^- « \ 

without ;?xnm;nj!r ibn prior to lui^ haviruj . I rl -nl Pf).> yo.ir 

pC satidf^ctLury •.M=ViC*- if- tnn poniiion in whirh lu^ wan nn 
l.L.muU.d. hut. IH. ;iMV .U ony tinu- ho .Micnbl,' fur innnnti^u. 
to .my )H>siLtnn tji t > .>i ! i i->:.in i n.H i mi . 

An t^mrloynt? l i 1 I Uiq ptM-in.ih-ni poEiM-ii t nnpn, r i 1 y 

If it l.if.iM^ dtjvt'jc'pi^ t-h.it f h'-', v.uMni-y will 
' pruvidnfl bi.^ w.ii; oriqiiiuLly .ip[M>intuU froin An 

h.i!; Lt- p'M" fr i r i^u i^i ' f m- ibs ' : ■■■ ■ ' ' ' ' ! ' ■ ' ' * 

nbC'lMON- 3. |\i'v*-tMb 1 1 i i y . M any pi^svi 
Ai = l, or Lht> appl liNi t ! on tbiM^'of i.o .iny c^-r^i' 
i?j IuMlI involifij Liio inv.iiuhsy do.-; nni m i i' 
prov^uio.o. ur aj.p n ua t . on nt t.hM A.M whioh r:m b. qivnn 
.ar.ct wUbnuL tin: inv.iMd prnvuum ..r ,u m • 1 i ^ i un , .md tu 
LfiiLv ond Lho. [srovinionh nt t h A'^t .u*' ^ v* ' r .ib h- - 

rbiCTTOM SVMiuL.n^y nMt.on.U U> i-.- roo-Ml-d ih biMOkoL 

riow [Uitori il ni ufidt^r;:';ori 
rt'viiior of fiLjl.yton 

br.u??ii-jod iiui f i-r i .1 1 , nr tdu^ ii rw b ■ r- s cO r i li' i . 



.b«' pOITltU 
: ! i'.U! ori t , 
i I ' ? p' J i ' i ' ' ' 
! I 1 .M^ i h.! t. 



in 'if Ml Mi 
ji I- 1 rtriipint . 
I oi bt.T 



in pr 1 riL mv] ' ! 



i^od lu^L in'; 1 ud.- ? br.ioh.'t , t bo 

! 1 1 '1 ,ipprns\j I 
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! in it M„n!r ' n..! i. !i M'JM. 'M 

lin-'Ji'^ HDi'Sl; ni n\.\'\\\ \ \ \vi 

NifiTi! i ^'HiM. N I ri-i; i'* /i 
Hi'.vn: u:' n \ \\ All 



1 /I 



RF'I.AT INH TO LrnL'HW.OV; 



: 1 



Art l^l. 



' 1 ;^ t-^ 



.5 ^ J 



!1 ^ i^v^::- u' 1_h,!l 



LiiV^l^ Ol ii i.^-.! 1 1 1 .'V * '-^S i-'- 

l,ihnr l-'orc'.- iUHM.In nl iLiW^s 
i n^=!V! I fj f".i i ^ ?ru T\]-' j urp'SL; 
df.? f in i t U Jf5 of ''ii:v-'niilny*.d 
thtj individual by n i;*.?:; ifjtMi ! t rv; >U ii" '^t iLuMM. 

df;^f^niLion af "unnrinlnynd l h- 1 1 v • dn.i i " \n vucxa 

'HU\nmii\ny--''\ ind i v idu.. 1 " .m i tid ! v idu.i 1 wh. Jl 

r'vid'Mif- of th'"? of! n.jw/iii Lijin Vis' i ri \/ii!iai.it ■ ]nh, in 

;.ih^j lA -iviilibl- V>r, and in ::!:i-VEni fnl.i-V.ruj i'-nplnymunl: , " 
^• r:; .:.i:^ i. !;-'w f-.^.'-riril i ■ vm^!' r^^ . if' priritinn 
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La. 



RKOUFf^TlNG A nTUnV TO IDKNTIFY THE ^^S^ll^ nn^r ulr' tIh n^^' 
rKPLOR^ MFTHOnn for nOUITABUV DlSTRinUTHJr, UH.^.L 
COSTS AMONG PREBEHT AND FUTUHP RFpiDHMT:* 



rc^if'entH; miy require addiUonaL .^Ki^nd 1 t^iron nt pul-n^ 
funinJ mrct the ineto^nud d..r.nnd for public mM^vi.^n ^nd 

wnrR-AS, nt.i^n nnd l^yr-^X ..^^v.^rnri-MU ;^ , wh- m - 4; i ud 
thnpft sncreahnd cnncs on prf^nrnt rniiidnntnr nnd 

WIIUnnAn, ut^t^i ^nd IhcaI qovninruUiLn in,v- immpmtp ru-w 
thQ contii of public t^xriUtxv^^ connLTMcLc'd .-nrlw- . 

Wti'^RFA^ thn n,H. flupriMne Caul t haM i^nvmU lPd ;in:m' 

t^^L^nr ^frival^ tor ox.iinplu, in lu^vmxtxuu: p^dU i r 1 fund, u 
un!v"^.i'i^rt;'c:hn.nn hlqh.r r.to. to ...d.n.. who h.v. . 
lived hi^ro leos than .i y^ssr; nnd 

p!-rtnl t 
t hoy 



WHEREAS, U Iri panniblo t.hat thin prPrMdMnt m, 
heavier st^te t^%^^ on nOwIy^ari^ i ved r«.u d.^n . u nt i . _ 
hSvn helpnd p.y gor pr.^.K..tinq £...11.^^^"^^ ^^^^'^^ ^^^^^^^^ 



fuliy iisnimiUtnd into thn 



Ninth oi -nn .t..o of H--- J-- - 
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confluet A study to approxinuvto thn cnnin nl pnijulainm MiowfJi 
on thn Q3<p^:^nFiion of m>ijof publit; sorvicor* ^insl I >iii- i 1 i t 1 1^!; Ami 
to auqgest mothody fnr oquittibly d i n t r i hu i i ruj thnnn fontn 
Among present And f ut uf e ron iden tL» ; a nd 

BE IT FURTHKR RESOLVED that tho Inqinlntivc re to rcnCf^ 
bureau submit .'i report on Uho ntudy findtnq-:? .md rtML-ommcnidn-- 
tiens, ineludinq* if flpprQPf i-^tn , Eair^guytod 1 tiS In t \ un ^ lo 
the Legislature twenty days bofcrn thn eonvnninq ol U\q 
Regular icsgion of 1070; nnd 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLpVED th^t All ^gc'nei?^?^ nrid dnpnrtmpritti 
of the State admin ii.i trA6 iOn i^nd the t our ccnirit i fjuopt^rate 
wi ah the leqislafeivii referoncg bureau in eotuiULrtLn? ti\i!; 
ntudy; nnd 

. BIC IT r-'URTiiKR RESOLVED thnt Ci-rtiLicd iTopir-M ot t h i 
ConCutrent Ri^solution bo cr-ani-ini tted to tho I *' q i fi 1 1 1 l vi? 
rofer'^nco bureauj fiho novernor nf^ the HtMlf, tiie M.iytULi ai 
each eounty; she director of the deprirtmont of l)ud.K-L .ind 
finaneei nntWthe director of tht* depnrtnrni o3: invu^lLnn. 
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Sl A l K f)K llAWAn 



AFFlHMfNG SUPPORT VOU A COMPREHENSIVE STATE rAMILY n^mnm 

WH-K-^n, pDr^^anAl dc^ginionn rcqnrding family pl^nniiig 

Which 'hou d^,. d.«.d^d by tho ihdivUual ae.orcUny .0 one . 
own valuon AndeQcial ronponaibl litias^ and 

t.h. l..)X.t: w;.... .V.ry .onr-vM.. -an . w..r-a c^n.^vt..... 
and 

^ind 

WH-tii'A*S rilthDiujh Uvi hicth rcM<i m th:. nr.itu Hon boon 
^""Ir'Srwom^: ind wo..n"wUh U...u 0^ mo., chxldron; and 



Hawa^^'^ r..nidnntD, rich anapo^.r, ^mvu ac^on^ to u^^Qi.o 
ncrvicr>ni i3nd 

duetiv" hunith cn.o is . he.vy burdon wh.nh uocu-.y u.Uu.atuly 
boars; and 

Wll-^lU'Afl, unt:nblishtn<j th.. r.'jht of indiviai.alu to 



:fwall'"."or'thr^ndrvt;;u;:is c^nc^r.od, P..«..nt .na futuijif 



iihili'.y 



WHEHEA^^* fehu huaUh of wor^on and childr.m. which i 
^^rt'calarly Qnhanaud by tht? nvuilabUity and ^c<^^t^ 

3 gg^^^ity and lo ungd wjfld^wicij a;^ lu.,^.. the. 
of health; And 



of 

Ota idard 



FH=103 (78) 



/ 



11.20 



"coordinaro tiiu untah 1 i 4i)u:u?nL and cinnihuM o: ofn ^'t. , 
family planninq Dcfvieti tUsli''. ry .md ooritr^i'M or tiiai ./din 
fcho oporat tonal r«j.ponnihi lity l or ^uifTh a coiipr-li 'nn i vt' 
atato family nlanniny pinfjrrim to thn apiiropriun-j nt.at? 
opuratinq aquncy ; now, thurainruj 

UK TT FiKSOLVED by fehu HpUiif) of Rt^prusiMi t .m 1 vf^^ of the 
Ninth Loqislaturo of thu ntat:.' of Hus^aU, lUMfiilar fW-iiuun of 
1Q73, the Senate conciirir infj * that th'j rit)ht of tho lu^pply of 
Hawaii to aGCOiiii to ryprujuetivo hoalth cat^a aLfirjr.tjd; 
and' 

DK IT FUKTIiLH UKGOLVnD tha^ pruii:int f upi CLiu i i;i>alth 
caro proijramn supnortQd in whola nr ia part; i^y thi> Htatn bg 
»-nh.i:M/i>^I by i nf-v*-;i:u>a .M-'^^rvr; frr'- r.-;,li.., all 1 ]-i 
runnurctj:;, m Qfdjr to imp li:;f;\i r.t tnu pravi-Mnn;; C! th*- law 
undur HHM 23 4- *ind 



ConCurrijnL Honolution bn traniwtU t.ti'a tQ tht; i r.-i id.^nt nf t ho 
Unit<'d nf:,it<vi, tht* G(.M'?t-t:.:i V oi tho n.n. iL^p.irtLnu'nt cif 



!U:alth, KdUfVition and Wt-lfarg 
Hawrii^i, the diEreotor of thij d^ 
nf why dopartr^ent 01 nO'-ial r>< 

Cut.ui ^; . 



i tho rovornor tsf th-' ^^tato ot 
'pirtn'Mit; ol iu^ath, t)\^^ director 
.r/if:i«M and houslnj, and tiv3 
l^opulatioii and th?' Hawaiian 
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RnyU}:KT[^;n THis noAHn or !,anij a:;: 

OTIinp THAN IH-lUjr APCI^T'^N 



for nuiny Inn i Vi^iii:^, oMtM ' i [^'.M j ■ 



WM; 



btMMU!!*' n" t!5i' .uiiM ion: iii-l 

v;Hi:!^!:An , t h" ■■■■ i i : - i - ; n ^ - \ 

Lhu "Mt'lo ^i^iy" lit-t. or .,:h.in-- = 
for fiir^^'^'^i t-K'fi of puhli ) l.nui'i l<u -liri. 



Aqf inu H.n 1 '''jor^ni'^y , pu^ 



i-^. t til ciKiiMo wi' j i . 
n t . i 1 IM f ! ' -w Hi '^/ i t ■ f ! 

Ell r> ' Ml ! .1 f 



ni; TT ni^i'Ot.VIMJ hy fh-- ihnui- i^I i?-p! .If i Vi-^ o! Up 

Ni.iit!i L ;j 1 .ij.uf i*l tli.^ t i I li.iWMi, w.-'MiKii :<'i.-\\'.]\ 

frif-Lhcfin of nur iuu I Lurn 5 iAh'l d i ii cither r h.in pnhlH 

avHTtinn which will biMU ruipport th<' !.l f n t f > ' l; iii;r i • mi 1 ■ n i .i 1 

Coneurront Resolution be? t. r/i tinru t ; < -u lu th-^ > > 'vmi { f-. . r '^f t.J 
StatCi oneh member ni thij board ot Land and n.n.aT.ii siMfo.;: 
.and the Gnvernnr'g afj r icu L feu ra I coo rd L na l i r:^ ; oor.:;i i ? ■.-f^ . 



^^^^^^ 
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REQUESTING A STUDY AND RECO^iMENDATIOMS FOR AN AGRICULTURAL 
WATER POLICY FOR THE STATE OF HAWAII 

WHEREAS, it Has been a lon^i-s tanding public poliey to 
prsmote more stable economic growth in Hawaii; and 

WHEREAS, the diversification of 'trfe eeonamic base ii 
deemed to' provide a grqafcer degree o13 etafailityj and 

whereas', the Legislature hns encouraged and actively 
sought new 4eonemicji^eUvitie^ particularly in diversified 
agrioulturei and | 

WHEREAS publii pQlioieg conce-fning land use through 
housing, land uee districting, zoning, agricultural pa^k^ , 
and SO' forth are beginning to make" inroads in pujlio and 
priyate deoision^makiVng * and . 

WHEREAS, various oth&r forms of pubLie ngsiMtance 
programs suoh ad capithl loans. od..aL,pn ^m., training , 
LcLical sarvicQS, land teniiie, c^.z., have.>c.^n iniU/^teu 
to facilitate the establ iehment of viable div^^r^itied agn^ul- 
tural operationsj and 

WHEREAS, the State ban fGcogniEod the importance of thp 
availability and cost of ^ator for irrigation and othor 
aiiriculturai useS; ^^-^ 

WHEREAS, there are curruntly. three Suate-manngad irriga= 
tion sysEoms for divcesiCied agricultural purposes- 
LalamilO, Molokai and V^aimanaloj nnd m 

WHEREAS, diversiifu^d agricultural farmery on individually 
ewnod and Other privately ownod and Stato^owned landp do n^E 
now havo aGceHG tO irrigation wnter at comparable ^cj.a.. nnd 
in comparable amounts, but mus t .purchase iiiiutuu amuunL.; 
the higher domestic and eommeccial rates; and ; ^ 
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wniSREAS,\ife is cEHuMiUiul and c&J,EU: 
of qrcntor' agricultur.il so L ou t f i f?i gn ~' 
diversified agriculture bo nvAil.ible i 
quality and eosti nowj t.horofor.Of 



ical 



1 L Wii ! ur for 



at 



BE IT RESOLVED by tho Housg of Rgprnsc-ntnL 
Ninth LogialnturQ of eho state of H^.waii,, R.-uul 
1978/ tho Senate eeneurring, that the Gove cnor ' s .wa te r 
commission^ in coopefatLon with the depaFtPPnt of l^ind q 
natural resourees, and the boaLds of water Bupplv oe thci 
four rsBpeetive edunties study tho f eas ibi L ty 
agricultural water policy, ineluding but not 
supply and delivery q£ water for divorsified 
purposes nt appropriate 



thcj 
an i 



nioun tfi 



ratci 



of an integra 
liniited to the 
agi'ic:ultural 
aiul 



BE IT FURTilER RgSOLVED that tho Go'^n.: 
s ion , CQQ rd ina te ' this § tudy and r epor v t Jfs f 
rJcDmincndations to the La^islature tw-mty 
eonvoning of the Hvjgular Sassion of 1973; as 

BE IT FURTIiER HESOLVED that certified 
Concurrent Pesolution .be t ransmi ttied to the 
Stato of Hawaii, the chairn^^n ot Uuj doparl 
natural roOQurccL^.^ thy chairmen of the coiin 
water supply and tho c?hairman ct the Covc?rn 
CGiTjn i ien * 



L' ' '6 wa tc r coi-V'5u ^ 
>;ling>' and 
/a boLoro thQ 



ropieij of thi?:! 
Governor' uf t^ 
■'.;nt yf Kintl a? 
I V board 15 of 




JA^N.g 6 1978 
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REQUESTING CONGRESSIOHAL ACTION 



mimUP^Sf sur nation a whale benr/fits £rom i !i torna U iona 1 
traffie, but only a few degignated airports and' hf=i I'bsrg beaF 
the added easts and reyponBibilitiGS in. porfyirming the port 
ef entry dutioi> and 

WHESEAS, in the Htate oE Hawaii* tha Honojulu InEernar 
tisnal Airpart and the Honolulu JUirbcr provide ^p^qq for 
Cugtom^, Immigration and naturalisation, AgriauUure , 
Public Health Service and Coast Guard to ca- ry^ put the port 
Qf entry and patroling dutiei; and ' 

WHEREAS* the pf e-elearance ^ eta /itieg oE the, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at Hilo, i^Ona, Kahului and Lihuq 
airpsrts are csnduetod on mpace prsvidod at no co§t by thu 
state of Hawaii, -thereby relieving th^ U.S, mainland airpertg 
of this responsibility in thin reyafd; and 

wnnREAS, the capital In^pravement co>iEi3 far i-h4u;e activi^ 
ties have run over 510,000,000 and the opor.itinfj cosMi run k 
to about 5400,000 per ye^ir,- and 

WHEREAS, the border agencieB, wiih Um exfrni^tion of 
Customs in HenQlui i Harbor, do niJt'p^V ^*'\V rent , ■ 

^ , WHERJsAS* at tliO ileriQlulu Hnibpr, Customs is billi^d^nnly 
far a portion of the total area used by themr and 

WHEREAS, Public Law purmits Cuaioms to pay foe' 

uMQ o£ space; and ^ • 

WHEREAS, Congress has to apprevu funds (budqijl:) to 
border agencies to pay fer 'their usc'of spao .^t the llonolulu 
Internatianal Airport and Hoi\olulu (inrbsr; nnd 

WHEREAS, this aseect was brought up by Adrurul t: . Atvtjy 
Wriqht, forfnof diveetor of the depapumenu of Lranspc^rtat ion. 



and'ethers, at t!ie recent hearing beforo thn Coinfflitttv- on 
Cemmerce- Scient;e and TransportaEion of the Ninth CongruB 
under the? international Visitor- Facil it 
April 14 and 28, 1077; and 



hel d dur iricj 



ENTRri 981 3 38 
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H.D. 1 



WHHREAS, Mr. C . .U DickorBon, Aetimj ConuniSEioner «f 
Customs, h^^ statQd in his response toMlonorabls Dnnial h. Inouyp. 
Chairman/ SubceiTunittee on Mtsrehant Marine and iourisni, that 
if Cimtdms wcrs dharqed by the Honolulu I nternat lonal Airpoi t 
tor usG of ypace, thereby giving thum the full cQntrol oE 
the spaeo and all Gontraet-inq authority to aUdr it. customs 
would be in a better position ts neqqtiato Fpac^*' ' - 

WHERPr^S, ■ the Senate amc idrntnt of the AirpsrU .md Airways 
Dovelopment Act Amendments of W& states that, "... In 
addition. Federal inspeation ageneies were roquirnd .to pay 
sponsors for space uged for inspecting passentjorg anu bagqaqo 
in foreign a ir . transpertat isn to .the e-^t^ent these Caei.itieP 
were not'paid for under this provisLpn." 

icil intornntional f 



WUKRl^ASr thq AirDort Operators Lounc 

statement to'lionorable paniel :< - inouyo, Chairman. 

Qurism. states that,. 

rvieo f;sr 
U.S. airportg 



la their 

Sutacoinmi t tee on Me re ha nt Marine 

iuacd rf^quirod by the Vederal Inspeetien 



the uerforrnancQ of theU statutory funeEions U.^. u^rports 
iq suufjlied .without cost to t^- Federal qovernment- 
fi^dcral inspection aqeney opt.^tiong at United Htatus • a irportB 
wire financed through the regular congress; iona 1 appropr ta . lonn 
ehannels, as has been isng autharized by law. neithor th^ 
airlines nor thu public airport spon^oi: woiua be ruuuiinU ta 
subsidise yovnrnrnental inspection function^- i he inability 
of the inspection agenciun to pay tvi vho 
international airports cuts both way 
report that, since the federal in-ipt.' 
pay for their spaee ■ they are not ar 
tenart'B and often ask for moru- space 
-f or- .e-f-f eo t4.VJ3_apexa t ion s - " t n d 



gnac:»^ they use at 
Many: vA Oiir nu'tni i^rs 
,3:5 nors'ices do not 
it^ccnsciyus as athift 
than is clearly needed 



. ^WHnRCAB, at Hilo, interhaUonal arrival activitien are 
: dtsmternpla ted ; now , the re t or e , 

DK IT REROLVED by the liouso of Repf escntati ves of the 
Ninth Leislature of the State of Hawaii, Renular Session pE 
1978, the Senate concurring, that th 
cong r C'Ss i ona do 1 ega t i on are regue y t 
tion that will provide adeguate fur\^s to boi 
usdng space at the tnternat iona L airports and has nor 
thereby recnnni;:ing the added buftlen to the LUate o 
= and othei sirnilar staiuLi iiv.iMj::<jd by th^ \>nv'. ol »'nM 
and 



menibtirs of Hawaii's 
yt'.Kl to iiitroduce legisla = 
aqencies = 

Hawa li 
af:t i V i t 



m IT FURTHER Rr:SQLvnD that copius i. 
Re go Jut ion be tranr.mitted to the Governor 
Uawaii, the President of .the United Stater 
Speaker of the United States Hauno of ta^pi 
to each member ofgiawail'ii congr'?:^s iona 1 i 



Concur rent 
.o State of 
>,;jiatQ , the' 
^entatives, arul 
I I'nat ion . 



'iOO' 
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( SCatemint by Luther Tweeeen Co 

' ' SeldcC Co^lttee on Population » 

i " U* S, Hnuse ©f RepreienEatlvsS, 

i Cengrgga ef the Unlta^ Stated, 

I ^ llune 7, 1978* . , - 

The natien ii esperitneiag a pajot demographic crangitloR eharaeterlzed 
by a shifE of populacion. from chs "froac belt" to the "sun bele" and from 
metrspolltan Eo mlGropolltaa (nonffletropolitan) areas. From 19 70 to 1976, 
Eicropolltan eounties grew 8.0 pereenE while mgtrepellEari counties grew 4,7 
percent. The mleropslitan growth U broad-based. Micro eountles noc adjacent 
to metre Qountiea grew 7.3 percent from 1970 co 1976, a conaider&bly; faster 
rate than metre eeuncies but a alfflfer rate than miers counties adjacent to 
metre qountiea] Rural grow^th is not just in the Seuth-=it eharacterlzei 
every geographile region of the eounEry with the exeeptlon ef the Great 
Plains, 

The populatlen turnaround poses new challenges: not long ago goclpl 
gclentists and polltieiang were preoccupied with the great rural-urban exodug 
and the problemg posed uhereby for declr.niiig rural areae and for Qvercrqwdln| 
eencral cities. The sltuacien has reversed but eoctal problems regain. I 
oat line a Hatienal Growth Pellcy to deal equitably and efficlehtly with rural 
and urban prebleffis of growth and decline. But flrgc it is well to review the 
- Federal financial coimnitment ,£o deal with dosegtic problems of thfe nation, 

'HIE FEDERAL CO»ltT^lEN"T 
The financial eonunitment of the Federal government La placed , 
in .perapecclve by ej^amining ouElays tor programs by sector, Fadurai 



^ Regents Profegsor, Department of Agricultural Economics, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater > 
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outlays totaled 51545 per capita in metr-^jpolltan Gounuigs and 11271 
per capita in mlerppolltan (nansecropelican) eeunCies^ in fibeal 
ymmt 1976 with coapenenta as ahriftm belQW: 

Miergpolitan Metropolicaia 



I 742 ■ ^ 776 

59 105 



Huflian tefleurce devtilopment 
Houiiog ' _ \ 

Csim-jnity and Induatrial developaenE 

A|EleulEufe and natural riioureis ^2 /la 

Defense and ipaee 
Other 

Tetal 



153 132 



219 ' 468 

I 41 

1271 1545 



Whether this dlstrlbiJEion ia appropriaCe can be judged an Ehe basis of 
need In the 'twe ieetors. The largest eateioty e£ Federal ouClays is human 
Eiisuree develspment, totaling $776 per capita In metro eaunties and $742 in 
micrp (nanffietrs) eeunties. The isUowlng data revealing human resauree needs 
for micrapolitan and metrepQllCan areas make a case far gteater Federal autlayi 
per eaplta far huaan resourees in mierg than metro areas: 

Micropgiltan Metrgpalltan 



\ 



Median family incpae^^975, I) 11.6Q0 1^»90| 

Paverty (1975* % poer) ' 1^ J-i 

Dependency rate (1970 popylatiai? 
under 18 and 65 and aver divided 

by all aies. %) ^f^J . 77.1 

Median sehgal epmpl^ted (1970, years) 11.- = 

74 78' 
^1 43 

25.0 17,8^ 



Labor fares partielF^tien 

(1970. males, %) 

(1970, feaaiesj ^) \ 
Unemplayment rate (197^^%, males) _4,1 
Underempleyment (1970, %\ males) '^^ " 



Median family income In mlcro^as^as.J9^percent that in ^ecra areas in 
1975 (80 percent in 1976), a greater difference than justified by lower cost 
' oi living ifV micro areas. Poverty iS not only more pervasive but deeper in 
^ micro than in metro areas. Because tfie very young and the olderly require 
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more seslal lecvices than middle-aged. pef sens , the high dependtnczy rate in 
ffiiero ajeas further sapporcs the need for more Ftderal ou^layi per capita ts 
filcro areas . Micre areaa lag behind raetrs afe^ In ffledlan sehoollng 
cospisCed, 

Unefflployiaent and under eapleyftenE rates alio juetlfy higher Federal 
outlays fer human feasufees In aiero areas, iese $17 billion of Fedetal 

funds are allneatgd anmtally accerdlni to espleyHenE and unefflploynient data. 

s 

Unfortunately, many saall eo^unltles are poorly served by sueh allocations— 
they have no eBploym^nt and uneaployBient data ! A mo^t serious ceaeeptual 
probl^ li that unenployment grossly undereitlfflates the degree of undefutill- 
zation of hufflan reiourees especially in eeonomically depressed rural areas 
beeause (1) relatively Ismoblle potential labor\ force participants have not 
sought gainful effiployment or no longer soeH gainful enployment due to 
ehfonic lack of local job oppsrEunities , (2) rural workers face few enployers 
as that the eoiti of additional active search excied gains sore quickly than 
for urban werkert* (3) the incidence of gelf-empljiyment i§ high, and (4) the 
ihcldenee of jobe covered by unemployment caapenaatlon it low. 

Element (2) causes workers to be dropped froai unemplpyment rolly^ — they no 
longer seek work actively because they need little time to jurvey work oppp^tuni- 
tles. And knowledge of new opportunities is 'likely to eone not from the pub^c 
employment service (which would list them as unemployed) but from friends 
and relatives In an envlronfflent where informal labor Infofmatlon myatmu 
■predominate. Element (3) increases oppof tunlties ts subsist without? fully 
' utilizing husan regources; eleiaent (4) obviates the nsed eo register fo- , 
unemployment compensation or for jobs at the public employment services office, 
wiiich may be remote. The underemp loymen t - ra te , which includes discouraged 
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votkaia who have dropped out of nw.r antwed the lRb<r Jsem and wortera ; 

e«tolag belw rMion<*le'pot«neial, as veil as unenployed workara, Is a 

better measutB o£ underuclllzed huBdn iBsources and need for labor iarvlcai . 

It. la not ttaa to shift the femulas that allocate 117 billion in fedaral 

funds to an undareaployBent rathar than an uneBployoent criterion, or at 

iMit glye areas- a choice of which criterion to use? 

Hlth the incidence of auh»tandard houslni lo olerB areas (8 percent) ' 

double that m metro area, (fi percent), how do we Justify $105 pe^ capita Federal 
housing outlaya In metro areas.and only iS9 per capita in micro areas? 

Efforts to conserve natural resources and maintain the viability of 
fa»lly far«s results in »ote outlays for .g^leulture and natural resources in 

■ ,lcro than in metro counties. But differences in defense and space outlays 
favoring setro areas dwarf differences in agriculture and natural resource 
outlaya. It is 'well to note that, of thf 60 million nicropolitan 
resldenta. 7.8 million live on far»s-and these receive more than halt Hieir 
income fr^m off^farm Sources. Even using generous multipliers t^. dep..t the 
total nuabeir 'of persons who depend, on farming for their livelihood, nnlv 15 
percent of nil micro residents depend either directly or Indlr^rUy .i- farmlna 
for their economic -base. The remaining 85 percent of micw ^e«id™ts J.p.nd 
on other baaie induBttios. .A prospering farffling eeonoj!> afi'iP ™t lit'^iw '.s^wct 
econoniic vitality of rural America, . 

Micropolltan areas, which contain nearly i.ns-.rt.ird of thi n«tior,'i^ i;cp»i,ation 
would like 'to at least even up per capira outlays b«v««n .h. wo .«ctor. before 
ireasing for equitable treatment based on need posea by yvobloms of growth, 
aEttnEuatlen Ql" deellni^ 



. ' NATIONAL CROWm POLICY 
This nation has ns Natisnal GECwth Peliey that is equltible and effleient 
In neeting tha needs ef , the nation,^ Hicropslltan America aiki no epeeial 
f avers ef a Natlpnal Orewth- Folley , but rural and urban ateas stand Ee benefit 
from a rgdlEeeElon ef denes tie development effotta. First priority in a 
National Qrewnh Peliey -vuld be to address problems of l^^ ineoae and undgr- 
esployment (ineludirB ungmplpyment) . Transfer paymenEs to the unemployable 
poer ean be alleeatted to indiyiduali and heuseholdg aecerdlng to need as nea- 
sured by low ineoae. Baeause many states with high ^■^rovortions of rural 
■ residyiiEs ar** unable to afford adequate welfare progrfevng and their poor 
spill over into other sEatea yhere pa^enti are more nearly adequate, a eaie 
ean be made for Federal takeover of all welfare prograna with apprepfiate 
adjustmenE^ for eesE of living, A problem is that cost of Uvini data are 
unavailable for mieropolltan areas— a major oversight in Federal itatisttes 
that needs to be eorreetedl 

A poliey for the underem ployed 

Fregraas for the employable who dealre to mora fully utilise their human 
resources can be alloeated aceordlng to underemploymenc. A problem Is that under 
eiapioyBent daca are not adequate for any areas^^anochef oversight in 
Federal stotlsElcs that needs to be cerreeted. = I am eonfldent this overiight 
will be eorreeted. Tlie guidelines for a National Growth -Poliey to alleviate 
underemployment are as follows i ^ 

(1) Fxpand the economle ba§e_ In areas characterized by high rates of 
undirc^ployment. Research indicates, that aueh a policy would use Federal 
funds cost- feet ively in alleviaEing undatemplgyuiynt which in turn 1.^ cloqely 



aasociaeed with poverty, i™ Income, ouwIgrBtlon Md turalley.i' 

(2) Uae ■ttrtllshad iuhitate nultlaounty dlBtrle 
u«d««.plc,yseot M the ad„lni««tlve unit. Tha advantage af the multl- 
Muney dlat^l" It that It eoatalM the sense of e-o-unlty im a trade ateaj. ^ 
Planning «i<pe«l". leeal Involve-ent, eMno»i= vitality (not found la eaeh 
high und«eaploy»ent^0Mty) and other advantage, required In a foeal point 
'■f4 devel=P«ent. Start with a few ™ltleounty dlatrleti with hl,h undere^ 
ploy»ent and provide the eritleal maap of t.aoureea required for a takeoff, 
to euatalned growth. Aa Federal funds he„»,e available, add mere dl.trleti 
and pha.e out the dlatrieta dealgnated earlier after perhaps 10 year, of 
lundlns-by thl* tl«e tUy wlU be oapable of ieH-suitained growth if 

econeBleaily viable. , 

(3) Given areas aeledted above, toeua Job --.reation efforti In communities 
" of 10.000 to 500,000 population-theUlie range where eost. of providini 
eo«unlty aervloea are lowe.t. Thia ai.e of eo»,unlty provides low trane-, 
portatlon and energy eoets and avoids many problems of pollution and 
antl-soelal behavior found in large metropolitan oommunlties. This al« 
,«ge eontalna medloal. oo»munieatlon and other eerviees plu, a labor foree 
necessary for the vitality of progressive industries. 

(4) Provide asalatanae in the form of ta* writeoffs or other incentives 
private Industry for locating' or e.pa.din, in sueh co«,unlties. Emphasise 
..«^orf' industries that bring In dollars fro= outside areas. In addition to 
ehe usual economic base, depend on transfer pay»e„ts provided by "people" 
program, to those who eannot work and additional ineome generated by Job =, 



i/see Lather Tweeten and George Brln^an. Mi£||||ii£mJS-i^ 
Lineolni University of Nebraska Press. 1976. chapter 15. 
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«eatlon laeentlvw tp Choie who can w«k to provide Ineoma to iuppof t- the 
level and comblnaciofl of public strvicfis sueh w fiMwerage, water and sttmets 
desired by qo^anlciei. 

(5) Use m. wage supplement, training allewanees and other aeana to 
encsuEsge hirlBg of the underafflploytd in jsbi ereattd. 

Changing. exit ting pgogrami 

The abpe ilople preioriptlon for a National Growth Policy avoids the 
administrative p^oblm that attend Qur^ent prdira^. The proposal ia as 
notable for what it excludes as for what it ineludei. Examplei of exdluslons 
afas 

(1) oenegal revenue aharlnB . Revenue aharlng, partlBularly general 
revenue sharlns, erodes loeal and atari fls=al. responsibility . red"fes local 
and arat*, governoent tax effort and eontributes little to efljanding the 
eeonoBle bast of areas with high undereaploynent. A case can he nade for 
federal iovemnent funding only of domestic development activity 
that looal and state governments have too tew teaouroes te fund at minlmuffl 
"socially aeeeptable" levels or realise too saall = proportion of benefits 
within their borders, thus the case for Federal revenue sharing to fund 
local patks, naln atteat faceliftins and other municipal facilities through 
revenue sharing without consideration of need has little Justification. 
, The concept of "speialiy acceptable" needs elaboration. Many rural 
' faoUitlea such as hospitals have been closed dmm or ovirhuilt because 
'. Federal standards are established for urban conditions and are not rel^evant 
[or rural conditions, The result in some Instances is no facility within 
reasonable dlstSnce of tural residents' and in other instances is ewensive 
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facilitlfS that ™ hm Balntainid anly at ejictiaivt csf e to local coMynitiM 
ui- elth Federal subalditi. Rural pieple ate not necealarlly oppQsed Ee 
aafety. nedleal and othgr gcandacda imposed oa ^ommuaitiea by Eh^ Fuderal 
iPve™ent, buE thgy widely que^Eiom wheEh« Ehey are geECing Ehelr monies 
werth from eurrent guidelines. 

(2) lafraiEEueturg . The Federal gavernment provideg direeE and indirect 
aaslitance Eo inf raitrueture that has a major impa,^^ on loeaEion patterne. 
i^r eicample of Indirect aiitstanee is a dedueClon^QB Federal income Eax for 
real estat- inEeresE, eapiEal gains, busineia expensei and properEy taxes, 
A city reaident living in a renEal unit where he is receiving no such deduc- 
tioria U attracted Co purchase a residence in the country where he can 
operate a small farm, conEinue Eo work in town, deduct inEerekt payments 
and property taxei and business expenses (including perhaps a pickup truck 
used^for more than Ehe farm business) from Federal income tax^s. When he 
sells, he receives favorable tax treatment on capital gains. Uie of cash 
accoanting, capital gains on livestock, Investment ta^ credit, accelerated 
depreciation and other income tax provisions available to farmers further 
rewards his country living. Direct Federal assistance to rural areas 
"includes grants and concessional loans £or wacer, tewer, elecErical, telephone, 
.police, fire protection and other services to residents and cot^unities. 

Few Americans ^ould begrudge these concessions to^bona fide farthers and 
other, rural residents with low incomes. But the programs for the most part . 
^ke no distinctiot. for ability to pay. The programs encourage sprawl, high 
costs of services to low density settlement patterns, unsightly developmenE 
and excessive energy u.. Ce,g, gasoline f.r con^utin,)- Although a case 
ean be made that people should have considerable discretion to locate their 
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Teildence whejg they eheie* the Federal govemfflent need not subsidize ch^ 
to ilve in locatleni that entail high ceits for roads, school bus, mall 
dglivety iind oth^r iervi£Ga and faiiilitlea. 

Land U3e planning and as§aeiated zanlag is an entleing alternative Co 
yefom the above prograffia that incourage sprawl. Rural people are Indepen^ 
dent and very feluetanCly acQepC land use planning and ionlng ordlnanees 
with teeth and Ispoied by the Federal government,.. My observation Is ^Chat 
sanlng in micropelitan areas can be useful but alane i§ unable to dlreet 
growth and avert aprawl— variances are easily acquired for the most part. 

(3) Public service eaploysent . Billions sf dellars are ipent en 
programs to eaploy the disadvantaged in the public sector. Many of the 
jobs created thereby provide little training and add more to Inflation than 
to output* The proposed program would rely on inducementi to private 
industry to hire and train the disadvantaged in jobs where preducciviEy 
is higher than in the public seetOf.| 

Phasing out or redueing Federal outlays for gonefal revenue sharing 
and public service ^ployment programs would provide the flssal base to fund 
the National Growth Policy outlined. The proposed allocation formula Eakes 
no distinction between sectors and can Increase national output by more 
efficiently utilising the nation's resources of labor and capital. It can 
reduce the "full" esplo'yment rate from the current 6 percent unefflployaent 
to perhaps 4 percent unemploytnent . A major cause of inflation Is public 
deficit spending co increase aggregate demand to achieve only 4 percent 
unemployment— a rate that cannot be attained without massive Inflation 
because of structural Imped ImentB to rmplnynienE ^ one of which Is major 
pockets sf underemployment especially prevAlnntln rural areas. 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS BY 'HPE OF MICROPOLIT*\N CObWUNlTY / 
Kaclonai gcowCh pelley must glvg flrit caneefn to Che geclo-eeenQmic 
patholPCy d^mmsttc dt^velopraent— that means priority for Items eutllned 
above faeuged on dlsadvantaied people and arf^ag. But we cannot overlook , 
the probl^a q£ growth, although the "irQwch dividend*' provider a handy 
meani for eonfflunltiei , eountles, iubiCate multieounty dlstrlctf and states 
KO pay the coat of allevlatini |toaini paina. The Federal role ean be 
largely resttlcted to planning and edueatlonal aetivitlei^-fer the latter 
the Cooperative (Federal-State) Extenslsn Service provides a helpful ^odel. 
To the extent that the gdvernfflent sakei an effert to align iocial and 
private eogti (benefits), the net Impaet Is expeeted to be an Increasing 
share of population In places of small and intemedlace size eitles ac the 
expense of iMll towni and eentral eitles of ffletropolitan areas. Fundamental 
growth elements depicts 4 =b right future for mierepollcan areas. But the promige 
and problems of irowt'hrffttenuation or decline differ by type of aieropelitas 
cesaunity. In examining these issueg , lt*g useful to divide eonnnunitteg into 
categerleg ofi (I) resouree extraQtlon, (2) gatelllCe. (3) r^tlrefflent an4 
tGereatlenal, (4) manufaeturing centers, (5) viable trade centers, and (6) 
ssall eoBmunltiea largely tied to agriculture. 

Extractive Industry coMiunlties^ 

The econofflie base In large nuiaberg of mlcropolltan areag continues to 
be tied Cloiely to extractive indugt rleB--agricijlture mining , and lumbering. 
Agricultursr conmunltiet will be discussed Later under eategorlea 5 and 6 above. 

.The energy' crisis and heavy demand for esal are rejuvenaci: many rural 
areas depende|t on extractive industry, although not without guvitgiuiiunu: 
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eosCs. PspulaCion In the souEhern Appalachian coal fields increased by a 
subtcantlai aninunC, 6.3 percent, from 1970-73, Many eoal tewtis iS apariely 
pspulated ajc?- sain and Grgat Plains cotmunities will exptifience rapid pepula- 
tion growch in the fuEutg. Mining cei^unlcies psse gpeclal prebleBs □£ 
planning and organizacion, Soing conmiuniciea boom "svernlght," and pfetilctlng 
and helping to BmQQth growing pains in indegd a challenge. Oth&t probleffl 
areas and Eh^if degree, of seriousness are suiBmariged in Table 1, 

As slneral reasufces are exhausted, new challenges emerge in easing Ehe 
traaslEisn te'a reduced eeonoadc base. To avoid having a ghosE CQvm, alter- 
naEe employment may be part of the master plan far the long run when raining 
Qommunities ark fermed. That isj other industry" can be phased in as mining 
aetlvlEies are phased out, - Closer cooperaEien will be required between ■ 
extensieni research, planning, and^public program implementatian than In 
the past if these p'robleas are to be confronted effectively, 

Satelllce coroiunities . ^ ^ 

The subuiba, many of theia micropolltan communities, continue to grow more 

rapidly than either metropolitan centers they're near or other mlcropolitan 

eotmunities taken aa a whole, 

Oklahoma satellite eeffinunitlet within 30 miles of the metropolitan 

centefs of Tulsa and Oklahoma City progreised at a rapid rate in the 1960's, 

with 83 percent of them growing. The' population of sacellite communities 

as a whole grew ever 40 percent in each of Che decades 1950-60 and 1960-70, 

People move to these areas in search of open space and to avoid pro]jlems 
'assseiaced with congestion In the metrepolis. The ecDnomic base for these 

eo^nitles remains In the metropolis, and the principal prebleffl3 are 
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tabls 1. SuB^ary classif icati^^ 0\ 




1, • Organi^atign 

and plannltig 

Land-uie planninS _^ 
and lanlni ^ ^ 

Comprehensive ^ 

2. Public ietvices ^ 
and InftasEruetur^ 

Local gevern*ent ^ 
admlrt is t ration V V: ^ 

Health i v ^ 9 

Hguslng i ^ n 

Reereatiofi ^ ^ 

TranapOtEatlpn ^ 

Criae pr§ventlen s ^ , ^ 

EdaeaEiQn and ^ 

Welfare ^ ; ^ ^ ^ 

(fire, water. ^ ^ 

tfaste» . ^ 

3. Ineeae and 
eaployment 

Buiiii^si and ^ 
trial taanageoi^"^ ^ 

Indui trial 

develepaqnt ^ . ^ — 



Keyi V "f.v^ry i^^ioug probl©^ 
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fcf&aflpoi-Eation far eosmuters and ebtainlni a high quallCy of life in the 
face of ?apld populaClen gfowch. 

TOg eemaunlties are unlikely to beeose trade centefe, and their residents 
^phasige making the edamunity a alee placg tft live. Eoning'may be required 
' to h€ip create dr Mlntain an attractive eommunity and provide quality 
aervldel at lew eost (Table 1)^ In seme inptaneeaj gatellitfi eoimnunit les 
can join toiethor In prsviding ierviee*? auch as hsapitali, medical cenEersi 
asd pchsols. Exteniion educatien gpeelsllsEs can help in their efforts to 
sfganl^S and plan for deaired IraprovementP* 

Retirement and r ecreavldngl eo^urtltlea 

High ratea ef Qutmigratien of the ysung and most educated from 
micropolitan te metropolitan areas has reaulted in a higher proportion of 
the elderly In the former than in the latcer area^, as noted earlier. With 
earlier retirementij greater population mobility ^ and preferences for micro- 
politan ce^unittea, Blgnificant nuiaberB of retired people from the metrepo- 
lit have iettled in micropolitan coMunities* 

The 377 micrepolltan oounElea in the U. ^ith 10 percent or more 
net iTOigratlen at retirement ages grew In population by 9.3 percent from 
1960-70 and by 8.2 percent from 1970-73, This was by far the most, rapid 
rate of Inerease of any major category of sicropolltan counties eonsldered 
by Beale.=^ Although fflany rettrefflent comaunltlei are In the traditional 
Florida and iouthweatern sun belt , increasing nutabers of luch comunitles 
are appearlni in the upper Great Lakes, the Osarks, the hill country and 
east eeastal plain of Tesas, and the Sierra Nevada' foothills of California. 

i^Calvln Beale. '*Tha Revival of Population Growch in NOnmetropolttan 
America.** Washlngten, D. C. T U, S. Departmenc of Agriculture, Eeonomie 
Research Service. 1975. p. 
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Reereaclenal and rgElrefflent comuRltiei will eoncinua to grow rapidly 
in Che fuEure. thimm cmmnnitiun will loeate tapeelally in ehe "sunn^*' South = 
anrfWest and near aCEraeClDna such as lakgi and fflQuntains. Freper ^Qnlng and 
cht provL^len sf adequate cQtrounicy Services are prominent lisuta. Seagonal 
aspects of the loeal eeonomy can pose troubleaoae planning problems because 
^^eak-Beaeon service loads and lobor demandB can creato excead capacity and 
high service coat per unlE of oucput in Ehe off-goaeon, Dlversif icatlon of 
the econOBlc baie may be called tur to provide year=round empIeyEBent 
oppertun iEles i. 

^AnoEher problem of . relevance Eo exEenalon education li .how to effect a 
reapoti^lble nocial action proce.t whore people feel no etrong roote and aenie of 
c™un±.y. Confllcta can afiit beEween established r.aidenta with children in 
school and retirement famlliea who see leaa need to fund auch services. Enrich- 
ment of the Uvea of the elderly ia a continuing challenge and can have tracEoble 
eolutloni where concentration of the aged in tnle.opoUt.n r.tl.e.«ent eo^unltie. 
offers eeonomiea of lize in providing enrlchisent programa/ 

Hanuiactu^in^ cent erg 

Decentralisation of manufacturing waa tho iingle most ImporfcanE faetor 
ai^opolitan^ounty Job growth from libO^TO. directly aceountlng for nearly 
half of all employment growth and indirectly supporting aa much as three- 
fourtha of the -job growth. 

The annufll rate »f gain In a^nufac wring amploym.nc ™s 3.4 p.re.nt in , 
, „l„opolltan a«as eompar^d only 1-3 perflenc In matropolUan awa. The 
263 mldropBlltan „untl.i with 40 percent or mere worketi employed In 
manufacturing ,r.v 7.3 percent from 1960=70 and 3,3 percent fro™ 1970-73^^the 
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latter rate idmiwhat belotf.fhi averagi race, 4.2 porcent, for all ffilcropolitsn 

eeuntlea. From 1969-73, ttan\|faeCurlng jobs dlreetly aGeounced for only 18 

pereent ef jab grewth, a major tu?nalfQund from the lOfiO's.' 

SeEviee laduicries are growing rapidly In the entlrs economy and In 

micropeliCan areas. Seme of theis service InduiErlai exist 

only CO serve ha^ie Industflea and consufn^.rs. But an Increasing Amount of 

mleropolitan^servicft Induitry is basia* brlnilng In dollars by esporcing output 
to a regional or national market. Some of the highe-it racga of growth among 

micropelitan industries werci In flnanee, insurance, and, real eitate (5.3 

percent) and in trade (5.3 percenE} from 1970-73. 

Hiscenaneeua induscries alBo cont^tbute to ffllcrspolitan populatlan 
^rm/th. Higher edufcaclon ii one oueh Industry^ The 187 mlcropolitan counties 
with a tefvler state eoUeie grew very rapidly, 5.8 pereenc, in the 1970-73 
period. Htero eotmties adjaeent to ffietropalican areas ahd hence with an 
eeoaomie base in th^ large elty grew A. 7 percent from 1970-/3, cohsiderably 
faster than iionadjaeent mieropelitan counties or metropslitan oountlei. 
In the induf trial es^vaity, as well as other mlaropolitan comiuniEies, new 
problemi will emerge that have long plagued the metropolis. These problems 
Include sharp insfeases In crime rate, family dlslnteiratlen, laek ft a 

"sense of esmiuntty, pollution, alienation from traditional institutions iuuh 
as the ehurehi and diitrust and disenchantment with leadership. 

Social scientists have a potential concrlbuclen to make in proyidlng a 
research base of preseriptions of how to arrest or reverse these trends, and 
in exteoding findings to preserve the best of traditional rural values in a 

' mlerspellCan industrial cOfmunltyi 
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Nisereua trade cenCefi of 5,000 Co. 50,000 populatloa are feund in 
; aiefepollEsi areas and strve aurrouftdlng hlneerland© cempElged et open 
ceimt^ and small to™ largely tied Cg agriculture aa the economie. base. 
The end of the great far^urban eKOdui li in ilght. After annual rates of 
net migratlen from the farm' averaging over 5 p^^rcent per year Bince 1940, 
the rate dropped to 2,5 pereent from 1970^74. The averago annual net migra- 
tlan'sf 143,000 per year frem 1970-74 I3 dwarfed by the net migratlsn aver-^ 
aging 1 million per year in, the 1950' a, 

' Labor-iavlng teehnelogy, such aa the huge 4-wheel drive traetors, will 
continue to encourage farm epngolidatlon, but thia will be effpet f iOme 
extent by. "city" people reiiding'on aaall farma and esmmuting to jabi in town. 
On the ether haid, an Inereailag proportion of farmers will live in town and 
eesEute to their farms « 

Tha 104 bountlas In the U. S, with 40 peteent or more of the «ork,.£orcB 
eoployed In agriculture d«ll„ed in population by 13.3 percent between 1960 
and 1970 and by only .9 percent froB 1970-73. Ai the nunber of.outmlirants 
alova becfluae of so few farm people left behind to supply future migrants, 
the Impact will be not only to slow the rate of population loai In farming 
areasi but also In nearby towns and ioall cities supplying services to farmers. 

Asrlhualneaa fi™ have eKperieneed eeonoaiea of slie and have frequently 
left seller =o™unitles for trade centers where, for example, mn=hlnery ■ 
dealers have a large enough volume to stock spare parts and fertiliser dealers' 
can pu;ehas9 In carload lots. Shopping centers provide the quality and variety 
of goods desired by the woman in her household shopping. Because many trade 
CMMM will grow in population, they're concerned with issues of ^ning 
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and planning iervicei. klBO many Efadt eoBmunlElea posiesi the labor fgree, 
asetiitles, CTanipsfbaEioni and other sirvieea required to attract Industry 
to sujpent Ehelr economie base, Cqunseling and planning help can be very 
irapoiftanc- Trade centteri have a favorable fuciire. 

SBalA_gst^unitlea largely t-led to agrleulture % ' u 

Many of the remaining towna of under 2,500 populatton thaE aren't mining, 
satelliceg induitrlal, reereatleni reti^etaent, of trade center conmunlties will 
eontlsue Co lose coranereial establiahfflenta and population. Even for choae 
aalntalning a a table populaclon, a large number of youEh will leave for better 
econeaie eppef tunlties elagwhere- Cooperation with other eoTOiunitiea in pro- 
viding sehoolgi Molid waite diaposal, and medieal and hospital aefvieeg and 
facllitlea are pfomlnent i^auea. 

Extenalon and planning aaalstance ean help these eomsunitlea week 
together Co provide quality communicy services and .'facilities at reasonable 
ease. Leaders and residenti of these communities should realise that thtlr 
eo^unity*s potenEial for growth la llaited, and thac che proper foeua for 
planning may be on iisuei/ of atcenuatlon or^deeline. 

A" CONCLUDING NOTE OK DATA 
JHcropolitan areas laek adequate data to monitor socio-economle trends 
and to direct publie poliey. "tottplea of .needed data include cost of living 
indieesp Impreved measures of underemployraene , and greater ceniua detail. 
The purpose of public policy preaumably is to improve the well being 
of people. Social seientiats r#ly on income, education, health, migration 
and related data to conatruct goeial indieators but rarely meaaure well 
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p.ychol=gl..= and n<,«loloBle» in which dtrac^y .o«B..a ,u.ll.y of 

Uf. po,.«iv.d by individuola. P«hap« iU is .i.« =.«du« a nc.lonwida 
.™pi. «t ««iX being u.ing .ueh a..!... th.s. ...Us ... in curn b. r=i««d . 
„ in.o... education. o=.up..ion. h.aUh. .auu«. .i.o family. 

„obili.y, hou.in« »nd o.h.. ".oeial lndic..«o Wi.h thi. info^aci.n in 
h.nd- .=l.n»«. «1U b. in P-l^i- " '"^ 

peii = i.. and d^«g..phi. »«n^o on woil boi„B .nd » p.ovido al...n«ivee 

pellevmakefs » 

R.„l A^a.iea in no longo. ''th. l.t. b.hlnd" bu. 1. dynamic .nd 

h..erog.nao«., A r.c«n. «.aneiv. surv.y by Lou Harrie and As.eciato. r.v.al. 
that n™ Mrtd.„ti .eoraparBd to ^awbliah.d rssid.nM in sural areaa ere 
„..lthier («dian in.o^a 513.SOO v.„ue 112.700 for .atobli.had ro.idante) .. ' „ 
hlgh„ m 0«uP..innai statu, (=4 porc.n. in .h. p.ofoo.i.nal o^upa.lon 
,o^U and concerned nbout inadequate co^uuity services^ A^erieon. in genaral 
.,.„ed e„aU .e-na and ru«l area., eo^par.d .o eitiaa and .uburbi. the ^ 
plae^wh.r. one find, the lea« ori«a, beat ehiid rearing environment, the 
lowest ta.e. and eo.t of li^ng. the friendlieat people and the leaet roeial 
,i.eri„inati.n. The rural populatiin ^ould double U the proportion o« people. 
h.aed on ..«ple d«a. who e.p.ea. a preference £or rural residence aeruaiiy 
aeted on their p^eferenee. The principal reaaon for n«t aeting on their 
preferences waa econo„.e-=lac. o£ Job epportunitiea . a problem addressed in 
thia sr.re„ent. Rurai people in ™joriry were aati.fiod with rheir co»unity 
,,^iees and housing. One exception „a. expressed lac. ot reereational oppor= 
tunitles, partieularly for young people, in rural areus. 
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LAND AND WATyR POLICY IN FLORIDA: 



THE EXPERIENCE OF A GROiyTH STATE 
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This statement was prepared as part of testimony given 
before the House Seleet Committee on Population on 7 
Juno 1978 In hearings, related to the topic of "Areae 



with Growing Papulation* 
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The recent populalion explosion In Plorlda is the consoquence 

of nmy factors, hue forenost among those are Ineroasod mobility, 
ft more affluent ioclety, and the propogatlon of rir wnditioning. 
All of these factors have added up toa rapid in-mlBratlon of , 
peopl. to the Sunshine State. In the last thirty yoari. to own 
an automubile has boMmo an almost "unalienable rishf of ovory 
AmorlOBn, and in this period the time distance to Florida ha, boon 
lessened considornbly I roads have been immoasurably Improved, and 
air travel has become commonplace. The hundreds of thousands, and 
then mlUioni of vacationers who visited the state every year (e.g.. 
30.5 million tourists in 1977- ) found, that the sunshine was bright, 
the beaehes wore grand, and when it got too hot they eould always 
go into their air conditioned hotel and motel rooms. People who in 
the early 1950's had scrimped and saved, and put their children 
through college soon found that they had the time, the money, and 
the means to' vacation in Florida. What they saw they liked, and 
mony of these visitors considered the possibility of retirement In 
the Sunshine State. Th» land sales industry quickly took advantage 
of the situation and welcomed these people to its fold. America's 
great rediscovery of Florida had begun. 

.Significant growth has occurred only within the past gonero- 
tion. In 1950 the resident population of Florida was 2.7 
million people. By 1970. the state had grown to 6.7 million 
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people, arid It suddenly ws3 ranked ninth In the nation In terms 
of total populatlonP Today, the populotlon figure has risen 
to around the nine million mapk» and about thfes-quarters of 
this jncreas© has been due to ln=mlgpation. 

In. 1950, Florida's population was almost evenly distributed 
between the south (about 301), the central (361) » ^nd north (3^% 
portions of the state. But the tremendoys irmilgrat Ion that occijjrrod 
In the following Cwenty^elght years has bpen unsvenly distributed* 
Most of the neweonwrs have moved into the Klorlda of the prufijotfon 
bfoehures (j^e., the south and central portions of the penlnsuia)* 
This Is the part of Florida, howevprt which Is least tolerant of 
development. in hit book titled» Tlie Florida Experlencei^^gnd^ 
and Water PqJ i_e^J_n a Growth State,. Luther J. Carter referred^to 
a study by environmentalists and architects that showed that n^t 
more than a thipd of the land In the entire state has a "high 
tolerance" for development, and "the greater part of the land so 
classlfiod is not on the peninsula but in the upland of north 
Florida and the panhandle,"" it now is estimated that about ^01 
of the resident population lives In the south portion of the statep 
sUghtly under kO% in the central, and only around 201 in the north. 
Figures on tourism would probably hold about the same, with perhaps 
a bit of an advantage to centra! Florida because of Walt Disney 
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World. 

A, th. millions of pi..ri^ d"""^-'* ''1'°"^ ''^'''^ ''''' 
a .«te that wa. .nti..!)' unpreparod to think .bout the „«eai,ltlos 
of gulding"17o;;th. The negative oon.equone,, of uncontrolled 
growth upon a fragllo onviron..nt wor, « first unforo.eon «nd 
then fot a long whllo iBnoted in favor of tho rapturo of growth, 
11,1, narcosis induood by growth, so Inbrad In .-n.rloan Idoals, is 
slMllnr in «ff«t to tho so-called rapture of ths deap (1..., 
.nitrogen na.cosi.) whoro a senso of euphoria leade a diver to ever 
increasing, depth and an Inescapable lacH of air. Sueh did the 
intoxicating effects of growth load Florida and It, co— tie. 
into accepting growth at any cost, 

II 

-ma innovativo land and water management programs enacted 
in Florida over the past si. year, wore bom of neees,ity=-but 
it took a ™anlfe.t crisis to ,nn,h»Uo the necessity. Although 
Und and water problems of ^ajor proportions had beset tho Ponin- 
.ular State for years, it took two succesiive year, of severe 
drought in south Florida to trigger major corrective actions, 

Pnor to th. drought,, a general lack of coneern about tho 
quality and distribution of growth prevailed, but the presence 

f numerous land and water use problem., particularly in tho part, 
of south and central Florida which were least tolerant to develop^ 
.ent. became »ore and Ure visible, A. the quantity and severity 
of these problems increased, the outcries began. This was 
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iiluiitrated by newspiipoT headUnes of the timet "Sever© Water 
^|Shortagc in Dada Coimty," "Dgplott, Underground Water Sheet 
Cannot Supply Needs of Urban Population," "Salt Wator Intrusion 
Causing Major Problems," "Lowering of Water Table Dries Up Wells 
of llomeownors and Causes Depletion of Natural Lakes." Among the 
myriad of other problems that were surfacinn werer that prime 
agricultural landi which wero being lost to urbanization, mnsHyo 
tFansportation problems were being encountered, the encronrhmi^nt 
on dunes was causing erosion problems, major fish ktlls wero 
occurring as the result of water pollution, iUegal or improperly 
managed dredge and fill operations were having adverse impact on 
th© environmint. Nevertheless, despite the incrnasing severity of 
problems such as these it took the crisis situation imposed by the 
droughts to bring Florida to take significant steps to better manage 
its growth. 

mch of south Florida is a land of great swamps, and it was 
in these normally wet gras??lands that great fires broke out during 
the droughts of 1970 and 197U The underground fires wero diffi^ 
cult to control, and over seven million acres of grassland were 
burned. The acrid smoke created by the fires drifted across the 
heavily populated "gold coast" of Florida; Traffic slowed to a 
crawl along major highways and few people ventured eut^^of^doors for 
long. ' But the fire and smoke was only one of the many problems 
faced by the over two million residents of the Miami-West Palm 
Beach area. Tlie droughts also forced; severe restrictions on the 
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w»ter .VBiUbio for rosidentlal, comMOieial, nnd industrial uses. 
A 'dwindling supply of frash water from connla nnd wnsorvatlon 
area, had te ho fioBmlttod to avoid salt water Intrusion Into tho 
Hator supply of Dads County/ The drouBhts omphMlicd n concon, 
about the avolUbllity of water ovon In normal times. 

.. Those severe droughts In south Florida provided tho major 
impetus ta on awakening eoncem ovor tho use of l«mj.«fl«^^" 
the entire State. In 1971. a committee of thej^iorlda House of 
Roprosontatives began work on a bill to provldi for a r.tate land 
use manage«ont program.' in addition, Governor Rpubin O'n. A.kow 
called a Conference on Water Manogomont In South Florida. This 
conferona. resulted in fnT-rMc-hIng renommendatlons. amonn which 
was one that implied that a water ,mannicme„t system could not ho 
offectlvely ImplOTented until the Ue of ^ land was more adequately 
controlled.'* TTils recommendation koyod the development of a number 
of innovative and statewide planning and land nnd water management 

The now «ell=known Florida Environmental Land and Water Manage- 
ment Act of 1972 was the first of these land and water management 
programs, but It was only the precursor of a .package" of programs 
that were either developed or considered in time for the 107Z session 
ot the state legislature. Ineluded within this paekage of seven 
inter-related bills was the environmental land and water management 
proposal, a water resources management proposal, a revision of the 
purpose of state comprehensive planning, and a proposal to strengthen 
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th« role of railonal f ginning, kll but the raglonal planning 
p^^posal wsr© passtd by tht 1972 legislatUTei a trefflendous start 
for Florida's attaek on imeentrolltd^and unguided growth. 

Anothtr vital smd neeeisary eomponent of the eroirging effort 
toward growth management was that of eompletely ffiodernizing the 
role of local, goyernwfnti In land managonint. With more than 
enough work already en hand, howover, the friaers of the -land and 
wattr znana'gemtnt package did not havt the tiat to put this vital 
link together* It would have needed far more effort th^ that 
already eventful year would have allowed. As it turned out, a 
two-year environmental land laanagement study coimittes (ELhtS 
Commit tee) was amended onto the environmental land and water manage- 
ment bill, and this body made revision of local land development 
regulations one of its major efforts. 

The greatest development period that Florida has ever exper- 
ienced occurred during the early l&70's, especially 1973-74. But 
in the freniy of the iitustion almost everything development-rtlated 
was over* extended t land developers had laid out too many lots, 
the home construction industry had constructed too many homes, 
and the lending institutions had gone along with the splurge. V^en 
the recession hit Florida, it hit hard. Along'with tourism and 
agriculture, the home construction industry is a significant aspect 
of tjie job base^ Land sales are again picking up and the home eon- 
structlon industry has recovered ^ but development is not like it 
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wa, 1„ tha .a,ly l970.,. Although th» dL /■'""" 

devlopiint industry, it Kii ^ 
population growth. 

population Of mm. floubie i„o, 



yisidential development ii^^^ th^ ^^^stin 



dtveiopmint plani would add an addit^^^*" ^^^.Q09 

^'^^^^^ifi^s^ l^ds hug th^ eoaiti ^^i^ ^ 

' Florida Munti.i. f*c« . ^^^^ 
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natural resources »nd i„ef.«^j p„ill/"*' 
aou:,ty'i *«pons« this P"4i,^,„e ''ill j,,/"'""' 

nsulti-fsceted and innovativa ,5^^^^ »ll ^^^^^^ 

«ap.bilitl„ of re.oiution „ p/*"*' 

tho countorattaek on »„gul«d ^^^^^^ 

coordinated among l.v.l- Fio^i^^ »'-^^,„^ ' ** '° 
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«.„tal impa„ of land u« "SUi^iof * ^^^'»'"' 
Ma«Kay. Jr.. .n. of th. ^H^,,, 1^^^''* 
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The basic polley raflieted in our statutei is a policy 
that land us© re gula^ion should as mueh as possibl§ be 
fliada md i^lemanttd and enforeid at the local level. 
In fact, a rtvisw of the PloridB statutory schtme itart- 
Ing with the Invironnental L^d Managewent Xct would show 
that the Stat© only intervents at times whsn the state has 
an over-riding regional er state interest which justifies 

^he state In effect preempting the issue from local 

^ovenusent* ^ 

FloTlda*s Innovative l^d manaiement efforts are said to have 
started with the invironwental Land and Water Manaiement Act of 
1972* It is vitally iisportant to recognize^ however^ that this Act 
was but one of a package of programs seen as necessary to fully 
contend with the size and rate of growth being experienced; what 
was envisioned was an interdependent package of state-level programs, 
strong regional programs, and a conipletely revitalized and stronger 
land managefflent authority for local govemment. Much of this 
package was enacted into law, yet other parts of the "game plan", 
such as strengthening the regional role, are still far' from reality. 
The status, successes, and failings of some of the major components 
of this land manageraent package are discussed in the following 
soction. 
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Environnental Land and iiBtmt ^!anlgeme^t Act of Jj^tl 

The EnviTonmental Land and Water Managsment Act^ tmpowers 
the Governor and Cabinet to deiignate specific geoiraphic areas 
of critical state concern and to establish principles to guide 
the development of those areai, Further, the Act pormiti che 
state to adapt guidelinei and standards to be u.^eu in regard to 
certain land developmenti that are prestuned to be developments 
of regional impact CDRl's). 

Both of these components of the Act are far more than just 
environmentally orientodj for instance, areas of critical state ! 
concern can be designated for: (1) environmental, historical, ' 
natural, or afcheological resources of regional or statewide/ 
importances (2) existing or proposed major public facilities or ■ 
areas of major public investment; or (3) a proposed are^ of major 
development potential. The latter is intended to pro^v-ide an 
opportunity for state govemment to marshal 1 its. resources and 
pTograms to attempt to bring development into underdeveioped 
parts of the state (e.g., the north portion). 

The first step in the desifinatipn process is for the state to 
undertake a study to determine whether m area qualifies as being 
of critical state concern. If so found, then it is up to the . 
Governor and Cabinet to make the final determination on designa^ 
tion. If they designate an area of critical state concern and the 
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establish principlei for development » the leeal govemments havlni 

jurisdiction QVtr th© area so designatsd art given six months to 

prepare land management regulationi which must confom to the 

state pfineipies. In eissnct, the state mandates certain principles 

fpr land diVelopffient and the local governments are required to 

adopt and iiBplement land manaiement programs within these guidelines. 



Three areas of critical state concern have been dr^^' mated in 
Florida, one of these bj^ special act of the state u^glsiatuj . 
Nuaerous other areas have been studied, and in th-j iiu^ta]i. t oi 
one of these an alternative proiram has been initif."od. The :Tiajor 
designations are dlscusied briefly belowt 
Big Cypreis Swampi 

The Big Cypress ancompaisei over 2j400 square miles Cabout 
LS million acres) of southwest Florida. In 1973, the legislature 
passed th# S?| Cypress Conse^ation Act for the purpose of con- 
serving and protecting the nstural and economic resources md the 
scenic beauty of this area located just north of the iverglades 
National Park,^ In passing this legislation, the iogislacure 
declared that uncontrolled development within the Big Cypress 
Swamp would have a significant impact on the environmental resources 
of the region and state. Stephen Fox; chief of the Bureau of 
l*and Management in the Florida Division of State Planning, , 
ciescribed the reasons and subsequent actions thusly: 

For years land speculators and farmers had dug canal^ 
in the Big Cypress to lowe^ the water tabia and create^ 
more dry land. By 1973^ this practice was seriously 
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sffeeting the natural systems of the Bii Cypress, 
th© coastal eetu^rias and tha Everglades National 
Pafk." ' 

m an atten^t to protect this irroplacsAla 
resource, the State off Florida and the federal goveniment 
gitabllihed a six-year program to buy nearly two^ 
thirds of the iirtyprass for $1S6 milUon, As a 
corollan^ to the purchase program, the Florida Ljgis^ 
lature passad the Big Cypress Conservation Act ot 
1973. designating the entire Big^Cypriss Swamp as gn 
area of critical state concern in November, 1973.- 

Protection of the Big Cypress Swainp is an excellent example 
of a federals state partnership in protecting an irreplaceable 
resource. 
Green Swaaipi 

The Green S»m4> was the first of the two critical weas 
deiignatsd under the Enviroiimental Land and Water Manaiement Aet. 
It liei in a critical location between the rapidly growing motro- 
politan areas of Orlando and Tampa-St. Peteriburg. The Green 
Swamp is an extremely important hydrolPEic link in the Floridan 
Aquifer, the undorground water supply resource which supplies 
approximately. 701 of all the ground water used in Florida. It 
is actually an elevated portion of the Aqtiifer, and as such provides 
.ground water pressure that helps maintain free-flowing springs 
and rivers, and allows easy withdrawal of ground water in central 
and south Florida. 

Trnditionally, most of the land uses in the Green Swamp were 
agricultural. In 1967, however, Mnstruction began on the Walt 
Disney World complex, less than five miles east of the Green 
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Swan^. the phtnoaensl popularity of Disnaj^ World set off a 

12 

land sales and building boom In md arotmd the Green Swamp. 

. . . ^- ^ 

flius, in the Uom oi nowiting davelopment prossure, the state 

mQV%d to protect the hydroUc siinificance^of the Oafeen Swm^ 
to the rapidlx urbanizing areas surrounding it. 
Florida Ktysi 

. At the request of a local citizens body, the Florida Division 
of Stata Planning undertook a study to determine the degree of 
"eriticality" that existed in the Florida Keys. Among other 
thingn, thiir final report pointed out that, *'The Florida Keys 
are now beginning to suffer, at least partially from their own 
iucctii. Rapid imffligration and development over the last decade 

^ .,.has outstripped the County U financial and administrative 
ability to provide urban services and protect the beautiful and 

. eaonomically valuable environment of the Keys . . . TTie cost of 
providing such services to ^ 130 mile long, linear city are truly 

.12 

Staggering* 

Rapid development in the Keys was not accompanied with a 
recognition of the costs of such growth. As the Division of State 
Planning pointed out I 

In such situations, communities will generally raise 
taxes assigning that the added growth-produced revenues 
will allow them to reduce their facilities deficits. 
They find instead, that the increased costs of growth 
consume revenues at an even higher rate. Due to gr^iater 
use rates, laaintenancc of existing facilities becomes 
more difficult and facilities deficiti increase. The 
time lags required in facilities construction, especially 
in an inflationai^ period, simply aggravates this 
situation. 
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first two critieal areas in Florida were deiignated 

primarily beeause of environmental conceals , whereas the deiignation 

of the Florida Keys foeused en both the public costs of rapid 

deyelopfflent and the environmental protection of this fragile 

archipela|o. Subsequently, the regulations required to meet both 

of these concerns were far more comprehensive and complex than 

14 

those adopted for the preceding critical areas. 

Although a mmhmT of potential areas of critical state 
concern have been studied before «id since the Keys were designated, 
no further ricofflmendations have been put before the Governor and 
Cabinet. One factor, although certainly not the only factor, 
in this apparent slow-down in activity is that the dosignation of 
a critical area and adoption of regulations are not the end of 

the process i the majority of staff work comes after designation 

. - . " 15 
by providing the local government with technical assistance. 

The work load imposed on the small staff of the Bureau of Land 
Managtment limited their efforts at studying and proposing many 
additional areas. 

A very significant factor In slowing and perhaps even 
stopping further designation of criticai areas has been the liti- 
gation attacking this section of the invlronmental Land and Water 
Management Act. Two appeals from cases decided in 1977 by the 
First District Court of Appeal have been consolidated and are 
being considered by the Florida Supreme Court. The first esse. 
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Postal Colony Co., Inc. v. Askew , 34a So, 2d 338 (Florida First 

District Court of Appeal)* involvtd thi dtsignation of the Green 

\ ■ ... 

Sitmp, Hie court held t^»t the designation of the area had expired 

\ 

four days before the develoj^int regulations required by the Act 
were to take effect. It was\mded, therefore that the regula- 

>tiQns are not control ling and the Governor and Cabinet must go 
through the entire designation process again. The second case, 
CrosM^ Key Waterways v. Askew, 3S1 So. 2nd 1062 CFlortdn i^t niatHut 

. ^ Court of Appeal 1977), concerned the designation of the Florida 

Keys as an area of critical state concern. In this instance, the 

court dealt with. the constitutionality issue and held that the 

Act iihproperly delegated a power of the legislature by falling to 

provide adequate standards for the exercise of that power, and 

thus, the Act violates Article II, Section 3 of the Florida Consti- 

> ^- 16 
tut ion* 

Both cases haye been appealed to the Florida Supreme Court 
\ where they were consolidated and heard by the Court in January, 
1971, A decision is yet to be rendered. The main issue to be 
considered by the Supreme Court Is "whether the Florida Constitu- 
tion fdi^bids the legislature from delegating such broad authority 
to the executive branch to manage use of Florida's land and water. 
The whole future of the critical areas section of the Environmental 
Land and Water Man/gemunt Act (and perhaps the future of other 
Legislative acts, as well) thus awaits the decision of the Florida 
Supreme Court. 
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Developsiinti of Regional iBqpaet: ^ 

The second major co^onent of the invironmental Land and 
Water Management Ac* directslltielf at any development which, 
hicause of its charicter, ^gnitude_^6r location, would have a 
substantial effect upon tl4 health, safety or welfare of citizens 
of more than one coim^J It allows the state to establish 
guidelines and st^dardl in deciding whether certain develop- 
nenti aire presumed to havt reilonal ii^act. These guidelines 
and standardi are adoited by rule by the Governor and Cabinet 
ypon receamiendation . from the Division of State Planning; any 
changes must be submitted to the legislatute for approval. 
When a developer intends to imdertake a development of 
«^ regional impact (DRI) within a local jurisdiction with adopted 
land development regulations (e.g., a zoning ordinance) the 
developer is required to hie an application for development 
approval (ADA) with the local government within which the proposed 
' development would be located. Tliis initiatei the DRI review proces 
Copies of developer's ADA must also be submitted to the 
appropriate regional planning iigency and the Division ef State 
Planning for their review and comntnt. Following a designated 
period of time, the local government sets a DRI public hearing 
date at which ail interested parties may be" heard. The local 
government may then issue a development order which should approve, 
apprcve with conditions, or deny the ADA. Local development 
' orders may be appealed to the Govempr and Cabinet by the owner, 
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devel^eie, regioriftl pianning agency, or Oivision of State 
Planning. 

Sine© the inception ef the DRI fsvlew procesi in 19?3 

snd to the end of 1177, the total nitf*er of applications for 

dtvsiopsent approval W typ© have been as follows: 

/ Ai^orta ^ 

Attractioni and recreation facilities 11 

Electrical generating facilities and 
transmisiien lines 

. Hoipitals ^ 

Industrial parks and industrial plants i 

Mining oporations 

Office parks 

Petrolewn storage facilities § 
Port faeilltiti ^ 
Residential developments 

Schools ^ 
Shopping centers " 

The annual number of DRI applications has decreased rapidly 
since the peak development period of 1973^ 74 i whereas 143 
ADA'S were filed in fiscal year 1973^74, only eleven ADA»s 
wore SUbmittod in the first half of FY 1977.78.^^ The decrease 
in the number of ADA'S submitted is attributable to the overall 
decrtase in dtvelopment activity since the peak period of 
1973-74, and decisions on the part of many developers to 
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Mip thtir ^evelfpm^nti Just undef tht DRI ''thfeshold" and 
thus avoid the costly, tim€-e©nsvnin| DRI review process. An 
©jca^lo ef this Itttter situation is a recently proposed housing 
developmint in Broward Coimty which numbers 2,997 dwelUng 
wiits, just wider the DRI threshold of 3,000 dwelling units 
foi that sized coui'.ty. 

Proponents of the DRI review process point to what th^y 
believe has been an iiaproved quality of devQiopment, better 
coordinated divelopments, and an increased awarem ss of deveJop^ 
, me^t iffipacts on the part of local governinenti. .Opior.t'^L of 
the process, on the other hand, argue that it is time i .usiming, 
expensi,e, and that the ADA requires an •^astounding" amount nf 
data and information. This results in the subdivision of 
projects (i.e., to creep imder the DRI threshold), which means 
that the larger and "assumedly" better coordinated development 
projects may be a thing of the past. 

Proponents of the proctss are currently given consideration 
to what changes can be made in the guidelines to contend with 
what is recognizid as a movement to circumvent the DRI thresholds. 

Like the critical areas program, tko DRI review process 
has faced litigation in the courts, but virtually all challenges 
have so far been withstood. 
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Like the invirenfflental Land and Water Management Act, the 
Water ReioUTces Act of 1972 is ont of the more ilgnificant pieces 
in the pacjeage of bills setn as necessary to adequateiy contend 
' with the problems of irowth in Florida. In general, the Act 
provides for the preparation of a state water us© plani thi 
permitting of the consiwjptive uses o€ watefj the regulation 
of wells, and the manHgement of surface waters. The Act 
ftuthoriies a broad grant of power to state and ntat^ nrpointod 
regional agencies that involves the planning and regulation of 
virtually all surface and groundwater activities in Florida, 
Delegation of much of the implementation of the Act is given 
to the ftve water management districts authorlfed by the legis- 
lation. 

This Act, emphasizing water planning and management, was 

seen as a partner to the Environmental Land and Water Management 

Acts which as indicated before has little to do with water. 

Although coordinated to some degree , tha two Acts have never 

achieved the close interdependence that had been envisioned 

for them when they were proposed in 1972. As John De Grove so 

strongly argues i 

Some coordination links do exist, but both at the state 
and regional level there needs to be a strengthuning of 
this coordination and a clarification of lines of respon- 
sibility. This is especially tnie with regard to the 
regional level. At this level the regional planning 
councils both are involved in important ^aspects of water 

\ 

\ 
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planning and ««n.g»..nt. _ 

responsibility. ZZ A 
The mjoT P»bl.« «i«din8 QMrdlnation do.s ip.i.r « reside 
at the raiional level. The r.gion.l planning wunell, and the wat«r^ 
„.nage™ent district be«ds a« p.^hap, best de,«lbed a, frl.ndly 
adv.„arles. as opposed to worting partners. State Senator Robert 

' #-.4i4na of the 1972 packago was' 
Orahara strongly fesli that a major faiUng - P 

J „ „ » tn link the Water Management Districts 

...the decision not to link "J. . * nnvlrniimental 
...with the land use "Jf "^f ff^^ffj 'Vi?h that single 
■ Land and ^^"J^^'^^'l^;, these two crltieal 
decision, a sehism ^*as createu oet HT^iHoins 23 

aspicis in our environment that may be long m bridging. 

The schism may Indeed be difficult to correct. First of all. 

the two type, of bodies tend to approach issues from different 

perspectives, th. water management boards arc creatures of the state. 

they are appointed by the governor and have their own taxing power, 

'1*; ar** made up of rdpregentatives 
whereas the regional planning councils "e up 

of local governments, with little more than advisory authority. 
A twist of the prism and another refraction Is revealed: the basis 
for water management district planning Is to accomplish the conser- 
\ vatlon. protection, management, and control of the waters of the 
\^tate; the regional planning councils, on the other hand, see 
th^s ive, a, being responsible for protection of the health. 
sa5>^ and welfare of the people within their region. These are 
bath no^e and necessary purpose,, but they are not completely 
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synonymous. For the soke of Florida's future, however, purposeful 
links must bi sought and established between these two regional 
efforts I much more can be aeconiplished as working partners than as 
friendly adversaries. 
Growth Policy Resolution 

In 1974, the enslauiht on uncontrolled growth continucdi 
thoHlorida legislature, under the leadership of then Represonta^ 
tive Kenneth H. MieKay, Jr, passed Concurrent Roiolution Adopting 
a Policy on Growth for th3 State of Florida. It held proviso 
of becoming one of the most outstanding steps syur %men by a state 
legislature; but it needed to be passed early in the session in 
order to be used for legislative decision-making. Unfortunatoly. 
it was not passed until the final days of the session. 

It was assumed that the growth policy would provide an oppor^ 

tunity for improved decision-making in the executive branch, as well. 

as the legislative body. For that matter, it was used as a starting 

point for the development of the state epmprehensive plan, which 

25 

was submitted to the legislature this year. 

Unfortunately, when the legislative leadership changed, so . 
did the desire to utilize the growth policy^^the growth policy 
^ resolution was shelved. The legislature has made little, if any, 
reference to the growth policy since it was passed. 
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Local GQverT\mgnt ConiprehBnsivo Planning Act 

Except for the legislature's roluetance to strengthen rosienal 
planning, the final link in the intended intcrgovemnientril effort tn 
manage growth eamo into being with the passage of the Local Govern^ 
ment Comprehensive Planiiing Act of 1975,-- "This Aet makes it niandatovy 
for all local govemmenti in the state to prepare and adopt a compre^ 
hensive plan hy July 1» 1979. Also, the Act requires local govern- 
ments .to implement the coniprehensive plan in part throiuth the 
adoption and enforcement of land devolopitient refiulations. The basic 
intent of the Act is %o permit local governments, through the timely 
use of pliuining and regUlatOTV powers, to prepare for growth and 
development within their borders. Passage of the Act was a recogni- 
tion c f the iimnense growth pressures that Florida local governments 
have encountered in the past and will likely continue to encounter 
in the future, 

T^io major constraints Have been placed on the local governments 
in their attempt to implement the Act. The first has been failure 
of the legislature to provide state financial assistance to municipalities 
and counties to aid them in complying 'with the requirements of the Act. 
With some help froiii Federal '*70P' monies but mostly on their own, 
vi rfiially all the local governments in the state have been preparing 
elements of their comprehensive plans/ Kenneth 1!. Mackay. who was 
a CO nsor of the Act, expressed his confern on the matter in the 
f o 1 J nwi ng wav 
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The EUffi Committee which developed this legislation over a 
period of several years mad© a very Strong reqOmjnendation 
that WIS, *'lf you are not going to fund this legislation, 
don*t pass it." Ironically, in the 1974 session, we funded 
it with $7 niillion, but we couldn't get the act passed. In 
the 1975 session, we passed the Act but couldn't get the 
money* so here we are now with a major piece of legiilation 
mandating comprehensive plarminE by every imit of^Jocal 
^ % government in Florida with no implementing money. 

The second major constraint has been a lock of sufficient available 

expertise to assist the local governments in preparing their cimpre- 

hensiva pluns. Some of the work is being done by profns5iinnnl pUnning 

staff members, some by professional planning eonsultantsr but, on 

the other hand, much of the work is being done by graduates just 

out of planning schoor, inexperienced graduates fresh out of Other 

academic programs, and sometimes by people who used to be employed 

in some other face of local gnvemment. ' I^e most critical question. 

therefore, is not whether the local governments will complete their 

comprehensive plans by July 1, 1970 (it' appeari thnt most will at 

least ^ave completed their land' use element by then), but rather what 

will bV,|^#^uality of the plans being prepared? 

' This, then, raises another isiue-^how well coordinated with each 

other will these local comprehensive plans be? Mackay has also had 

ront'.f^ni'ovpr th?S matter; 

The Local .Government Comprehensive Planning Act of 1975 has no 
coordinating- mechanism so what we have done is to mandate 
planning by 600 and some odd uncoordinated units of local 
governmont, TTiere is at least the possihility that we may have 
done more harm than .good^because of the lack of any real 
coordinatinf, mechnnism in that 1 egi s lat ion . ^9 
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An intergOVeiTimi;ital element is required in ©very comprehensive plan, 
but without a regional planning role written into the Aet there is 
no effective meehaniim to ensure coordinat inn . It is too much to 
Gjcpoct that the Division of State Planning, which is charged with 
reviewing these hundredi of plans and their multitudn of clement^-M 
will be able to ensure that coordination is being ieved without 
calling upon assistance from the regional planning agencies. Yet, 
the regional planning agencies have no authority noi nny finnnrial 
assistance to aid in the review of iocal plnns. 
LQca l Actions 

Local goverrimeuts are, of course, the units which most directly 
face the problems of unguided and uncontrolled growth, A few of 
these local govemmentB, at first acting independentl/ and later taki 
advantage of state government initiative, have themiolVGS enscted 
innovative land managenient programs , Perhaps one of the greatest 
by-products of the state's relatively aggressive ajtitude regarding 
growth management are the spin-off actions being taken by a number 
of local governments, 

Early among the local actions was the resolution passed by the 
City of Boca .Raton in 1972 which revised the Charter of the City by 
limiting the total. number of dwelling units within the existing 
boundaries of the City to 40,000. In effect, this was setting a 
population cap for the City, and as such was later ruled to violate 
ronsti tuttonnl guarantees of due process and equal protection."^ 
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Othar local govgrnments have chosen to assume their responsibilities 
in Jland fnanagcment in a variety of different ways. Ajuong these 
have been the institution of a mini development of regional impact 
reifiew process by Dado County (the Miami area) and a land \ise plan 
by Broward County (the Ft. Lauderdale area) which is binding upon 
all municipalities within the county. 

The Broward County Charter, utilizing. the broad home rule powers 
authorized under Florida law. Incorporates an article entitled "Land 
Use Planning." After adoption by the County Commission, the plan 
becomes binding upon all goveminental units in the County. The 
niunicipalities then have one year in which to ensure that their 
municipal zoning ordinancei comply with the pertnitted uses and densities 
specified in the County's Land Use Plan. The current Plan has three 
major elements which pertain to growth managements 

^ It places limits on population sire throuflh density ■ restrictions. 

- It provides for phasing the time-frame in which future 
development may occur, . 

_ It provides an opportunity for reserving sites for future 
anticipated uses, 
"Heralded as *the first comprehensive effort to control Broward's 
phenomenal growth rate,'* the new Broward County (Florida) Land Use 
Plan demonstrates thnt a trnditionally unobtrusive county gavemment 
can assert land use:. guidance over previnusly unchecked urban develop- 
ml^nt,""^^ Stfonger county gnvernments may* in fact, be the missing 
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link in the estabiishmont of effective state-local government 
of forts in growth mana|§ment. Regienal planning eeuncils huve not 
been aUowed to beeome strong coordinating forces, perhaps strong 
county govemments niay step into this brfcnich. Broward County's 
efforts in this direetion should be cloiely observed. 

IV 

Called by the lure of warmthj sunshlnei windy beaches s and 
pristine lakes millioni of tourists descend upon Florida every 
year. Hundreds of thousands of these people, eBpecially those in 
their golden years, return to make the Peninsula State their place 
of residence. Those that come just to visit eontribute signiflcnntiy 
to the economy of the state, however^ those that come to reside 
have been creating major probleins by congregating in those parts 
of the state least tolerant of development. 

No State, however, can close itself off from in-migration. 
So, with continued in- migration as a given s the t >ate oi FJorida 
and its local governments have taken numerous actions to br?tter 
manage the rapid growth that has hpon occurring. ThiF^ report lias 
covered only the more innovative actions, there were numerous -.^theL* 
impurtant steps t^ken whiuu added iinportant innredients to the 
growth management effort which b^nve not been referred to in tnis 
report . 

Florida's growth manag2/.:ent parkage is broadJy bhsed^ but even 
mf^re imijortantly it is an intergdverr meMtul effort, a sharing of 
lesponsibilities between thr stut.? gov^.r^ffent and the lo-jal govar;iTiient 
No single lovel of government is capable cf contending with the 
^'degres ^"nd r ^ncentration of growth that Florida is experieneing. 
An^thpr overridinf principle in Fiorida^S growth management effbrt 
is thtit, e.tcept where the state has found it necessi?. v to set 
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guidelines and standftrds^ iMst of the leglslatisn continues to 
plssi a heavy dependence on the role of local government. 

The growth raanagerjont prograras have been relatively suceei&ful 
in achieving their intent » but for the mo^t part they have been 
remedial and as with any massive undertaking there are still 
numerQus gaps^ progtams which are undersupportedj unforGSoen 
problems which havo surfaeodi aiid innumerable questions which are 
still unanswered. Among the unnn'^wDrpd qiiestionH nre^ How can the 
eritieal areas program be more offgctivcly used to allay af. opposed 
to mitigate problems of growth? How can the developnient of regional 
impact review process be kert from becoming so cumbersome that it becomcB 
counter-productive, \Vhat m^ochanisms or techniques can be employed 
to improve coordination between water management districts and 
regional planning councils? How can regional planning councils 
be strengthened without disrupting the existing framework of local 
govemmont? How can quality planning be better achieved by local 
governments? These questioni and many others need to be addressed 
and resolved before Florida can be considered to have a really 
effective growth management program, 

Irregardless of the problemi referred tn in this paper, by 
today's standards of measurement Florida* s effort to manage growth 
has been substantial. Florida really had little choicej it had to 
react to the pressures and problems of inflowing population or 
allow itself to self-destruct> But as the twin forces of mobility 
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and migration may maka chanjes upon tho life-style of this nation, 
Plorldo's growth roanaiement progroms of the 1970' i will pale 
in comparison to the actibni that most itatos may find themselves 
required to take within the next ten to fifteen years. 

the impatt of inereosod mobility and its long-timo partner 
migration, is already being felt in Florida md in slmlur growth 
states. This relationship between mobility and migration is 
becoming increasingly more symbiotic. Soon this relationship may 
be affecting the entire nation. Using tho g.'owing ropuJarity of 
recreation vehicles as a simple yardstick, it does not take much 
imagination to recogniio that in tho coming years a growing 
portion of our population may become permanently nomdlc, shifting 
locations with the seasons or nt whim. The beginnings of this 
nomadism are already ^eh in evidence among the retirees who "reside" 
in Florida. Many youni people-also seem to be using vans and 
rocroation Vehicles in similar ways. 

As housing costs increase and possibly even in spite 
of any future energy crisis tho popularity of the "recrsatlonal" 
vehicle as a place of "residence" Is likely to Increase, perhaps 
dramatically. Tlie day of the "Conestoga wagon" may bo returning. 

If wo become a nation with a fluid and continually shifting 
population, then the innovative growth management proRrairs of the 
1970' s that have been employed bv st.ites such as Florida, -alifornia, 
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Hiwaii, and Oregon will become obsolite. These prograrns are 
dssignsd prirtarily for fixed populations* Loeal governmsnts 
are likolx to find it extremgly difficult to contend with problomi 
of shifting populations; state governniGnts may find it no Gaaier. 

if this prognoitication becomas reality the problem then 
will truly bo a national problem, not the type of growth manage- 
ment problem that can be effectively handled by any state. TJie 
evidence of our becoming an even more mobile and^ henee, migratory 
nation are all around us. This potential isiue .is deserving of 
€?arly attention on the part of the Federal goVGmnient, This 
attention could take the forms of analysis of the status of 
mobility, studies to determine the degree of change in mobility 
and the likely impacts of these changes, and t'heni if warranted* 
considpration of state and national programs that eould adequately 
eontend with the sntioipated impacts. 
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The general directions of feographio growth and decline 
of population in thii country ar^ fairly clear, and have al- 
ready attracted considerable attention in the press. These 
are t 

(1) The growth of tho Sunbelt,^ especially in its metropolitan 
areas. This pattern has existed throughout thii century, but 
has recently accelerated. It consists of two principal waves. 
One ip the continued filling in of the continent, particularly 
viiible in the Mountain and Pacific states, characterized 
primarily by interregional migration. The other im the South 'i 
returning to national parity, a century after the Civil War, 
which Lb characterised by rapid urbanif.ation and the end Of 
massive outmigratiGn^ , 

(2) Unheard oZ in modern times, there is now a net migration 

from metropolitan to non-mctE-opDlitan areas. This flo^ 

running at about 600,000 people per year. Much of thi tne 

spilling over metropolitan boundaries of urban reiidene*. 

and economic activitiei, but; strong additional factora are 

> 

the- increasing tendency of mAnuf octuring to locate in small 
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citiea and rural areaii, the rioo of th craatlon industry, 
the surge of mining and resQurce-rglatod investment and activity, 
the rising number of older poople ontitled to Social Security 
and other pensions/ and to a omall dogree the growth of stato 
governments and univetaitieo . A rciturn to the land, in the 
sense of farming, ie definitely not taking place i the farm 
population ie still deolining rapidly. 

(3) Suburbanization continues in metropolitan areas, but it 
has become more complex. The suburbanization of minoritieo 
is accelerating, although it starts from a very low baoe. 
Also, as noted eome is spilling beyond the boundaries of 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 

(4) In many metropolitan areas there appears to bo an influx 
into the central cities of young # middle-class, white, 
childless people. 

C5) Natural inorease has dropped so much that the majority oC 
residents in metropolitan aroas now live An areas which are now 
losing population. Several states in the Northeast are losing 
population. 

(6) International migration, both legal and illogai, is now 
comparable in magnitude to natural increase but, on the basis 
of the fragmentary ii,forn^ation available, it i£i far more 
conoentrated geographically- 

Compare. this with the situation a decade ago, when the 
policy concern was to prevent the depopulation of non-metro^ 
politan areas and the concentration of people in "human anthills 
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It was f^ften said that by the year 2000 there wauld bci 100 
million mOTQ AmGricono. and it was aokud "Whorq shall they 
live?" 

The gtunning dccUne in fyrtillty And Itn cohsyquanccK 
havQ not yat f»unk Into our unclnnitnndinfT. Natural inrroaso 
if! vory nearly T.oro in doscne of metropolitan arodSj and a 
few have slipped bolow. Thiti, in coint^Urftien with mlcjratian 
pattorrUM quaranteen that local population DtabiTity r^t: doeline 
■ will bo a eommonplacti gxpcrienco. Vet we hnve not begun to 

think through what this means for housincj inarketP, school 
X^syetems, federal funding formulae, labor marketni land lu^.j 
policy, health policy, and so forth. 

further, there hao not been any Bcriou^ thfuyht given to 
the interaetion of populntion compositipn and fjrowth. Thin 
' is in large moanure because the standard foeuB of analyoin In 
urban and regional devdlopnient has been based on jobs and 
industries. This apprQaeh has paid inBuff icient attention 
to the interactions among the growth of the service cector, 
the labor foroe participation of women, the fall in the birth 
rate, the farmation and dissolution of households and families, 
and the iocial and economic behavior and needs of people. 

Consider, for instance, the demographic multiplier reBulting 
from the fact that inost migrants are ycung, as are mo^t people 
having babies. This means that areas oi^ outmigration will 
have eOmparatiVGly low rates of natural increase, and areas 
of inmigration high ones. Or, consider that households in 



which both huebarid and wife worfc tend to move Inmm often f^om 
on^ region t© another^ but move mom frequently within m 
urban araa, or^ consider that those social and economic 
factors which have dropped the birth rate have simultaneouily 
produced a faster growth rate of householde, so that even 
areay of population decline have experienced increased houiii^g 
demand* 

Davelopmenti such as these are important, but they often 
go unperaeiyed or are leen as statistical curiosities. Seldom 
are they linked with their elcial, economic* politicali 
and environmental correlates, and so public debate and policy 
formulation proceed simpliitieally . The rhetoric of growth 
is a rich one, ranging from the babbitry of faoosterism to 
the exclusionary self^righteou^nega of growth control. 
Neither the public nor experts in or cut of government have 
information clean and strong enough to brush away such 
stereotypes. And so debates nnd legislation focus on abstrpct 
issues of growth , stability i or decline * pif-king white hats 
or black according to rhetoric. 

In reality growth/ stability, or decline in population are 
neith^ good nor bad of themselves. What matters is whp.t--. 
■ their particular forms do to narticul.^r people and inAtltutions * 
and these vary a great deal according to local circumRtanco . 
Stereotypes lead to misleading generalisations, and result 
in wasteful and often cruel policies* 
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Let mm illusttata thia. 

Is recent years there has hemn a great deal of well- 
intention#d aotion against the banking praetice of "red lining. 
It has baen reasoned that thie praotise withh^j from poor 
and minority peopla in central citias th# oapital needed 
to maintain and imprava -their housing. At the samg time, 
thm baby-boom genec^^tion is coming to home-^buying age# 
and an increasing proportion of these young people live in 
households without children (or with very young ones), 
where every adult works. For a variety of reasons, central 
city housing suite their needs, and the school iituation 
does not concern them personally.^ The changes in banking 
'^s^m not only forbid red- lining, but Insure. that account be 
taken of the earnings of all members of the household, 
regardless -Of their sex or marital status. Meanwhile, many 
of the poor live in rental units which have become a very 
poor investment for their landlords. The landlords are 
therefore delighted to sell out to these middle class newcomer! 
and the group which was to benefit from the policy 'is being 
displaced. 

There are many other complications and matters for local 
and federal policy in thim issue; for instance, abandonment, 
the overconiumption of the housing sto^^y the growing 
nuji^er of "empty nesters" ,='and the unavailability of land for 
new construction in central cities and suburbs. But the point 
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is that a well intanded reform formulated in ignore ^ce of the _ 
deswgraphic forces at pl^ has resulted in soma very negativ© 
outeomaB. 

f Many other axamplas m^ght be cited. These would include 
the^^f^ats of rising costi pf gasoline in rural areas of 
daaiininf density and Increasing proportion of aged people i 
the fiscal and social traumas of resource-based boom-bust 
towns in Appalachia and the Plain States? the design of 
federal formulae |or f rants i the share of jobs in newly growing 
localities that go to newcomers rather than to its original 
inhabitaf^ta ; the choice of programs, in ar^as of high un-^ 
employment which may subsidise Gapitai^investment, wages, or - 



help peop\^ from the area find ^ jobs elsewherej itrategies 
for orderly, fair and efficient retrenchment in investment 
and personnel in such a^eas as schools and health facilities. 

Clearly, the^e is not the time today to go into detail on 
such issues r and further, my point. is in part that we do not 
know enough about them, 00 that even if I had the time i would 
not have many answers. * 

Let me then use my remaining tLine to remark on two issues: 
the status of research and knowledge in this area and the 
particular moment in the design of federal legislation and 
policy- 

I will address first the matter of the needed information 
and research. I have not done a systematic study of the situation. 
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go that I can only give an opinion f but I have been involved 
in it for ov#r twenty y^ars, lo that I think it ii an informed 
opinion. , 

The first thing to stfe^aia that geographic knowledge 
heeds more detail' and therefore is more costly than aggregate 
natibnal data* This is beeause any national sample, when* 
it Lb broken down into loeal obaetvations , results in very 
f^w observations per locality. For instance, a very large 
sample, as is often conducted by the Census, may have' 
50,000 households for the eountry. There are about 3,000 
counties, so that there arc about 17 households per county. 
If we want information about soma group which amounts to about 
201 of the population, such as blacks or older poople', there 
would only be about three interviews^ on average, per county. 
■ Obviously a sample of 3 ie extremoly unreliablG, 

For this and other fGasons, it im a simple fact that 
information with geographic detail, and its analysis, will cost 
more to gather and take more work to analyze. sriarpGr pictures 
need better cameras and better films, 

I will not discusi here the state and local capacity 
to generate, interpret, and use data. It is mostly very weak, 
I will focus on what l know of the federal situation. 

Several agencies are involved in data production and 
analysis of what may. be called human geography, The Department 
Of Commerce, through the Bureau of the Census , the Bureau of 
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Beonomic Analysii, and thm EGonomic Development Adminiitratlon 
is probably the main eontributor. Thm Departmenti of Agri- 
culture and LabQjf provide valuable data and insights on 
eertain questions, ai does the Departnient of Health ^ Eduaation^ 
and Welfare. The Departinent of Housing and Urban Development 
has not contributed very much, although in the past few years 

-^■tiiiiffllnifaii 

. ^ . ^ " . _ =, 

it has tried to de so in preparation for the biannual 
Presidential messages on urban growth- Neither the Council 
of Economic Mvisors nor the Office of Management and Budget 
have contributed lignif icantly. On the whole , then, federal 
agencies have not provided either the leadership nor the 
substance of a sustained and inquiring look at the geography 
of population in this country* 

Let us look now at the federal support for outside research 
"in these questions. ^ .Most of the agencies just mentioned have 
not had programs to encourage, develop # and sustain the sort 
of work that is needed. The Economic Development Administration 
' has probably been the most far sighted In supporting sustained 
investigation, but uncertainty as to levels of funding and 
administrative policy in- recent years have been detrimental. 
Probably the largest current funding is within the National' 
Institutes of Health, under the Center for Metropolitan Studit-tu 
and the Institute for Child Health and human Development, 
but their situation under the rubric of health makes thair 
priorities and procedures seem idiosyncratic at times. ' 
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fhe yearly budfet /;or demography and geography and regional 
science at the j'ai;lonal Science Foundation would ^ if put to 
that use, p^y for the conBtruetion off «* fraci^j ' n of a mile 
of highway* NSf-KANN has hid more monpy, but the presiura 
for quick rasulta has pUEihed it into pursuits whicli seem at 
once toe narrow and ^'^^m ambitious* 

In summary rirt^ther in its internal ^jperationF nor in its 
support of outsl.^'s work hai the federal government providc^d 
frr t^rn.nr^h^ imivi and sustained Hork in the st^ruoture and 
dynamics of the geography of porjlation. Such in forma ti'^n is 
needed on a regular basis to design and oLrry out public policy 
intelligently. Not having it means that we proceed in costly 
ignorancQ* We need more effort and investment in timely 
production of data* iti analysis and interpretation, and 
its disaemination to the public and to government agencies 
and elected officials. 

Finally i turn to the current situation concerning the 
design of federal policy and procedures* The timiny seemg juBt 
right for getting something done, 

issues having to do with the geography of growth and decline 
have come to the fore* Theie include the decl Ine of the 
cities ^ Sunbelt-Snowbelt and the now regionalism, environmental 
protection and economic development, the geographic impact 
of energy policy, the impact and fairness of federal collections 
and disbursements, the plights of farmers* and many othors. 
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Almost everyone is interested, many isiues have been joined, 
and much of our cominon fate will depend on how we go about 
reiolvinf them* 

At the same time. President carter hai attempted to for^ 
mulate an urban poliey. Among iti 'proposals are- the following i 
that each agency submit an "urban and eommunlty impaet analypis" 
for its major programs, that an, improved data and information 
syitem be developed under the leadership of the Seeretary of 
Commerce, and the formation of an interagenQy Coordinating 
Council* 

Meanwhile, the reorganisation project staff within OMD 
is working on proposals to streamline and realign federal 
ligencies and programs dealing with loeal, urban, and regional 
matters. Their report is due fairly shortly and, whatever 
its merits, it is bound to provoke, considerable rethinking 
of the modes and structures of federal programs dealing with 
subnational units. 

Thereiore, there ii at this tima a heightenGd national 
interest in iisues Of the geography of growth and decline, 
^nd there is the prospect of initiatives from the E^^ecutive 
for the reorganiiatlon of programs and procedurds which 

relate to this* 

I think that the loginlative branch should be^ prepared 
to participaty actively in this procoes. This seems to me 
evident because congrosB is the only branch of the federal 
government which is organiaed along geographic lineni each 
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senator and houia member repreaente a feographically defined 
constitu^.nay. When the federal government gears up for a closer 
look at what is happening to people in various plaeea, and 
at the local impact of federal programs and polieiei, it seems 
self-evident that Congress, being oonstituted of the repre- 
eentatives of these units , should be involved, 

I do not know enough about the workings of the federal 
government to make any detailed and confident propoeals for 
legislation to this Cormnittee, but I can make two general 
recommendations I 

(1) We need more federal investment in data and policy^ 
oriented analysis at the locals state? and regional levols* 
and the product of * this investment must be made more accessible 
to Congress and iti Staff, as well as to federal agencies and 
state and local governments. 

(2) If a mechanism is devised to report on the estimated local 
and regional impact; of fedural actions (taxeB, laws, regulations^ 
disburSGmonts) , CongrGBS, which is the branch organized 
according to locai representation, should be an active recipient 
and evaluation of these rGports. It should also take an ^ 
interest in the coming months in how this mcrhanism is designed. 
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PQPUIATION CHMIGE AND FfiOEFAL POLICY i 
impliQations for Statiitics, Reeaarch, and Paltcy Analyiio 

Statemont af Rsbort Parke* 



Select ConsnittQe on fypulation 
U.S. Heuie af RopreijentaCivos 

llearincjn on "Domestie Consequnneea of 
Unit:'- 1 Statei Populaticjn ChAngc" 
Juno 8, 1978 



I , Sumniary 

' I havo three thlngy w say to thly Co^ittoe. Tho tlr.t ly that demP- 
qtaphie analyoia has a f.r m«o BubotantUl cuntrlbutlun to ™ak,,to the 



.Rohort Part« m Di^e.tor .f th= icienco Re.ear.h council's CuntoE fur . 

CuaEdlnation uf Kt^uanreh on Sacial IndicatorB In WSHhinqton, n.C. 
From 1970 to 1972, hB was Deputy Director of tho U.S. CorrmlHslon on 
Population Grawth and tha Amsrlean Future. Bofore that hg was a 
demoflrapheir at tho Canuus BureaJ. He has caught nosLelq.jy at 
Bruwn unlveroity and Muhlenberg Cylle«Q, !lu U Chairman the Suelal 
atatistie. section ot the American Statiutleal Aunuciatlun and has reeently 
cc,n,pletnd two year. a. chairman of the Joint Ad ll.e Cu^nictee un Guvern^ent 
Btati.tles, an activity of nino pr,.f.«Hlunal a...c:latl.ns intereutcd in 
federal -uiticu. lie is chairman of tho Conmitt,-, .m fi . v,.rnm,.nt suatintics 
■ ot tho A«e: an Sosiol,.,ioal A»«ociation and is . m.ml=« ti^' c.mmlttee on 
. Population atatlBtloB of the Population A»«o.lation of America. The f.Uov.lng 
conmonts are hl== own and imply nothing about the viewn of hln „ni.l,.yer =r the 
other ortjaniaatiund in which he la aotivu, »^ 
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analysis of public questions than tho government rdcognigeg. It is ouppoied 
that; while dgmography ean tell us abuut population growth, it has little to 
afffer to the analysis ef, say, unomplo^dnt or the costs af higher Gducatisn. 
I will illustrate the eontributiens of dGrnygraphie analysis to the under- 
standing of problems in bath these areas. I eenclude by recammending that 
our major bodies having rnsp.niMibility for pQliGy analysis roGognize derna= 
graphic analysis as eart of the -Mndafd fopoftoire of ahalytieal strategiee 
to be omplayed by them. Aeeordingly, 1 roeoiimond that these bedies employ 
' individuals with gtrong demographic training, or retain them on a regular 
basis as G^nsultants, or devise other means fer bringing a deiriegraphie 
perspective to bear on the analysis of major questions, I also have a few 
suggnstiuna regarding our official domngraphic projoGtiohs. 

My nasond point is that we need to make sure that our statistics and 
our research efforts do an adequate job measuring demographic changes and 
their' eonsequences , It encompasiieri two pojntfj? 

tl) Our guvernment's policies regarding rescjarch and statistics 
do hot adequately recognize that the measurement uf ehange an 
exacting diseiplino which muHt bQ EafU-fi uutiuUkily by jffi4:ial ayou^^ies 
.if we are eo. have the measures of changy tliat we need. 

(2) Our guvernmont, which pruduceH sume of the bent statistics 
in the w^rld un the Btatus uf Irtdividuals. has hardly begun to pru= 
duce statistics on the uhanges in statu^i that individiials experieneEi 
and the factors asswciated with theue uhanyt^^^, Such statisties are 
essential for the analynis uf policy question^ in a wide variety of area 
I coneiude this part of the ciiseunsion by rDcninmonding ^mpport gf 
a strong eeordinating unit for tho many statintiu-al isroejramH of the 
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federal .jovarnment,, ..stabUiihmunt of perlodle resQareh eonfarenWB 
on iale=tod topics il population ohango and Us eonauqudnoga, and 

fundln.1 »™o «.<=areh on ^ lony-t.™ b.«in ttan I. now dono. 

■ My -inal point moro narrowly fo.yB.d .n W« .ubj«-t of population, 

n«d to ,„H. Jud,n,.nt. whothu. wa a.o li.oly, a natlun, to ..p..lon=. 
o.ntlnuln, natural d.o.-a.o. Wn n«-d to d.oid. wh.th.r a pr.«P.ct of 

natural deotoase and ultimato negative population <Jtowth la, on 
: aan.o, a good or. a bad thing. It v,. d.oid. that it i. a h.d thin,, wo 
n..d to .xo,or« .n a noi.ntifl« way .arloua ...n. of uti^ulating population 
g.„wth, n.oaua. .o.. or tho ..plo.ation. invo,.. r..n„r.h ov^r a ™bata„tlal 
,,,iod of ti... I r^c^ond that r.no.r.h b. .nit,.t.d ..o„ u, oid.r to 

i„„nro th.,t tho findinq. will by availnbl., if we n,.,.d <Av-v,. 
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II, pem^raphic Quest ions andPoliey Analyyia 
1 want to illustrate the impaet of popuUtion crkingG* and the 
importaneg ef demographic analyiis^ in two peliey ar«as in which uh« 
foderal gQvqrnniQnt takei a strong intereiiUi unomploynuint. and Uhti cayts 
of higher eduGation, 



The Ag^e Struecur e, UnEBi ploytnenE > and Inf laEljn 

Richard Eaitgflin and MlGhael Waehter have rseenEly devQloped a Ehdoty 

of dcfflQgraphie influences on eeo.noffiie trends in Eh is country in che perlcid 

"1 

since World War II. As I underscand their EhesLS'-and T am nst an ycenamlnt — 

It- ii that, wiCh ifflaigratlsn undor eontrolj and with the fedgral government 

nieunlng reBpOnilbiliEy fer suitatning ,ip,gregflte demand since 1946, long swings 

in emplgyncnc and unempleyment have beun driven by labgr supply, thaE is, by ^ 

ehanges in the age strucEure. When yQung workers became plentiful, n--. In the ^ 

period since I960 when- the ehildren of the baby bsom sEarEud coinin. ,u, 

their unofflploynient rate ro^e; mQreover an the difficulties facing ypu[\g men 

inereafed, young wemen moved Into the labor markeE aE an Inereaslng raEe and 

narried and had ehildren less than they had done In Ehe pOiEwar period. It ig 

the thesis of Easteriln and WachLer, aa I undurdtana it, that the conVi^n c idivi I 

aeans by wHtch the governpient seeks eq sustain aggregate deffland— fiscal and 

fflonetary policy— have been incapable of coping with the compositlonnl sources 

of the probleffi, Ehat li, the changing size of cohorts entering the labor fflarUet, 

and Ehat efforts to cope In the usual fashion have not lowered unemployyient , 

but have simply fueled . Inflat Jon . This explanaEion would help to account for Ehe 

eoneurrenee of high unemployment With cLsnEinulng Inflntlnn Ehat hn^i puzzled economlsEf. 
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for several years. 

NOW it is not news W esonanlats that a major rc-a.on for res.nE hlqh 
levels OJ unowleymont is tha Influx of Ineworlencdd wprkera Into 

l.bor ...rkot SB a teoult of the ™lno of of th. b.by taom, 
Blohard Freaman tas spoll^a out for you the sonsMuanee. of ehi. d«™iop- 
mont lo, the reUtlvo Incomu ot younc, work.ro, eepu.l.Uy of younc, coUogo 



graduafcys, ^ 



Thero aro, however, f.«ar,3si of Lh. to = cor I in-w.chtfTliimysn, tlwt," 
so far as I know, arp now, Ono is tteir us. of thu exporipnou 
of young men to amount for the oth.rwisu i^.uUar Utar torco b«h.vior 
Of young women. In th.lr view, aftur Woria .^>r II, young women entemd 
tho l«bor market at a mu.h .lower rato than the in=roa.a In Job opportunities 
would have permitted. The .lack w.. t,Ao„ „P by ald.r wom.n, whn .nt.rod 
the labor marKat at a far more rapid rate than did youm women. In recent 
years, by oontraot, youn-J women h>we. entered tho lal .ark.t at a v.ry 
hl,h rato, d^pito the (aot that th^lr lob ,.ro«,,oetu wero lo.n favorable 
than after thn war. Thlii 1^3 happon^d, .i^^urdu.j taj i-.i. ^ 
in ^.^von^o to th. rplotivc. dinadvnn..qo now aHl-^ i^need by y^unq m.n, 

^nd childbo^rini Iqup ^t^.^cUvn ^l,, m »mv.u tor wunum uh.n Uuiy w..n in 

thy earlier period, Onua acyxln, olddf wamun havn Adiiu^tud, 

thin tiiiye by slewgr o£ l^i^of force Gntry. 

Note that thore io an implied fornca.t in UU. nn.ly.L., indond, ' 

E^.t^rlin h.. i..do th.t forocaM ..iM.it. ^ in th. lOyO'u, with younu 

P..P10 ...rce. .he p.^.p..- V--. .on will i.provu and tho .i.u.tion 

, iq.^, uhildbonrinsj. Jnd tho empU'T^ont 

will again rOvursc* with r.-jard t.o mar i . hj« i 

of both younqer anU oldnr won ii, . * 
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If this analysin withaUindts iietut iAy-'-.rind Km; 1 1 ri imd Wacht'^r wo'si*] 
bo the first ta insiiit that it be snrut in t>;od - = tho£i U Buom-i to to 
altqr appCGciably our undqr^ ttind in*.j cjf tijt) ra lo cu i opylatinn jlvirn}'.» 
in Ehu ^?cQnomy. It of fur?; dn c*xpianatie;i nf wh.iL wu h.iy* biji^n ihrtni-ni, 
and a fnrufsaoE of ae lonj^t a t<:ffliDr^ry friv.jr:;al oi f:h*j ; .:rMhT- 1 1 u^a : - 

Ch i I d J] jg L- i n g Co 11 e g y i: 7g a t n. 

My scaond i llui^tr^t ion i>5 dra'^m tvov^ tho ;jrr^.MiV ^]';UiL.- vm" ^^L^j-Jv-r 
and how to prsvido tuitien rulii^f no familit^H with srhilLlr^n oi .:o] l-r;-;- iicju . 
T. Qmphasi^e that tny puL'ngt;^? in not to aftviiiu uhFj m-jrlL^i oi ^Hiwh propcs:i j 1 i . 
wh ie h rast in pii r t on ps 1 i t i ca 1 .t 1 va I ti o j '-3^1 SI si t i; 1 1 ki 1= ii i v no T" 1 n c o i n 
this diSuiig^i-jn. My ..^i.-omo Ih uolyly to tuvn-^i how i;o?ui t lun ijhanqvj- 
alter aocinl nutaomyu and hov; eu/ analy^^in of .i pi:'iLl.;-ri in .,h,in<j. ; wiu^n 
the dani-5g?tiphy of thy problem i^^ tcikon ii]\:o .icjirount. 

Last mnrith ttiy Cori'jr 'inn ianj 1. Buflqi:t Offi/*' r-^-nnr-d 'V'/'ri-t nn _ 
federal aji^tiitanea foF poHti^'jCcndai/y uduuatiipn^ wh-jii iri-Hu^l'^J ^; L ^.tL IlH w;i 
OA college eoytG ever thf? pofio'.l 10u7 t;f-> L .jVn, rc'r-'^ft n^-iiu: 

i , ^cil though rhc: eodUt^ ofyolluiji- h.r.'?.' riLU'n ^^infior Liu^n 

eosc of living f family iiicromei^ h"r.''> tc.iT"itiiujnd to rini-; i/Vi.'n 
^ ^F/i:7tor^; Htu'Ierit eo;ii;j acLuiily 'M''-' 'lu- L i r;^.l n'ig;:viy .1 

ptoportitin of famiLy inc!.jmtj. "'^ 
I have no ruA^non re ehAlLoniu thv '.;nc'h; f-f-.ii: i 'r, i: lI.m .[^ujriUion i 
cost; por t ;^id^ht ^ tlie cOH'" lu;i i'ijfi th«j';' U=\:w I !\'^ d if -i, 

BuEf wo may ri^aiionably v-ut uwly .'tbo^it |--:r -.Li?- 1-. * biit -il 

f/ibout; «o?st pnf f^mily^ .[ f Lf;!? nunb'.^r tjf t;. u ! i ■ ;■ — .v j-' iMnldrun per family 
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,-,v, .wr,.-.-.-:.^.'^^' ■n;.^v ^^i^^^^^ V, : ^ i.iw -h^M^-n n: 



1 1 J ; ^ ■ 1 ■ 
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chiidrun ward foducucU nnrJ t\w aumuru^^uion of chi 1 ab.L.i r iivj irif.-i t.h" o.irlv 
ycjairii of marriagi; prcxJucrnd faniilion in ' a-h tho chij^lr-i woro cao:.u'ly 

thcurjlv t:h^i only n.Mnur<^r3 w,^ ]^:tvc uf th=- " .■■li- J' - '"V Jt: ^t..' 

MiwhUi^is. li: i?;^ a yhiinci^.cwun Liial ^-I'l i-i:..; ii) li.'- ' : ■ . ;^ 

bjiby iJDcn .'ivjis A^njoril m-i t:o Gnldb'^r'i .in! AJij'^: , ■ V-''- ' ^> ' M :.t.a:;=-. 

CO tapyr ott: attor l^tU* U^^: ny!; until nis or s-v-.i y-.iv.-. h^^w wiil 

Lii i;. ■I--^5 :;\ir-4L U^n^: art; rcn.,L lau J y :Mi,;..;'I S / ; W^'a J' ..J Uall^.M'j 

o:<:on.tM)t univ.:r?;ity f^-a? -ra nf ! ;;;MV^:ay wh--.'-' I'-'s.-u ^>iaM i^ai.] .^^i 
J., . iu L itXaL- ^. rri J ■ a I ^ ■ ^ : ; • ; - ^ ^ ^ ^ : t. . 

that it^-' I'M. a uU- a 1 , nV.'I-i' 1 ■. i r ! y :r ■.::[. i-i lli .-■:'-:-aa. ;y <.'.l 

! 

: ■ aa;*; ^ .ir-au U ; " a-' i : M ta ;a ,i f ■ a a- , . ; 1 • ■ a r .. 
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■n,.rotor.., • ■"■^ .o.e.rn.a with th. ..te,.w;:y of ....Iv., . in .ui r^M- 
reniJjfeh ciiiii .it.i 1 1 Kt- ur , W^^ li'-. a I.- i . i ; u, 1 , ' ^ • 

th.-- .Ohort. that .r,lo.lod and w,n !-.ai..w th,-n. In .!,.■ ; ,1. l-n cl.. 

-1 V, , 1 i?-.'! Mnr!>r = 

I, 11 i-nt hirij, -'-.).,,,■::, 1:, u.,". ili .^' :y ■ - ■ 

,n.Kth. l.,l>.r n.uX«. Thf. n.o o^-u.-reci ,u ,:, L.,„- ,.n. r„.r,luw,rv d-nand . 
f,„. .r ,U,1 a:..; in>.. and .an.-.-.,, and rha.w d, nanda fn-n ;una.. 

II, ,.,, r..r .h.. nan,. nhin;,n. And all thin haa ha; n.na I at a X o, ananas'- 

.conci. 'KHVH, at ,:,r..a a r.nn.nn.nn, W- w,l! nnd..rd.and ■ 

,„„1, >tlunn of th.-a, dov,du,nnn-n for yanna na-ada, na w n.n, -a r.a 
nU,.,rUi..a, unt. w,- ad. and an th,. .-dl aMna a,,„-Uana, Wha- haa 

, . . n,. r» ,' h ! . ' J,...,, I ; ; 1- 

h.itnianod i.var fin- i-a-a ! -a; a, .■ ; , n 

ti-nn and nntaHna nd, l.-vdnV .aMt haa h a • an-d ■ -ia- ^ ^d.advanna 
trom ,n,t<.rim l.vol.tn inannaynan lavol.' dha, haa hanan..! '., ^ h- aanir.- 
tionn and vxiannat ,nna af „aw wa.daaa, a. • h- v aaaar- vh,.i. ,.«^anan.a. 
.,nn .h,. .d- nn-ir ,-.d,..,.- ,,a, v,.„-. d ha ' wh d h,a haa; anad ^ha,. 
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qualific^tiono ^nd entering job lo^^l chnngad.^^ do thii. w n.M 
inf.n.n.iK., on e^pafeions that con.i.tont ovrr^tirk., D«t tim Centum 
Bur.-u^ p.: odicAlly ch^ngqd the eacupatior. caLgyniin^M nyw tQchnologln^ 

. v. c. -upationn are b^dnrj aru^^tuk all thu tin., tlxa mvo^u nu^U 
UT^iU^ dat:n. 'TO dnnarihc: thn vnai.ly c^n iV in, wu nu^d a ourronU out: 

: f nccapatim, n^t.yorlc.tt . Hut to ^^^>nnuf^' crh.nrju wo havn to J^eop th^ ncnnur» 
l-;.n: ra^ atheifwi^u wo i ' t know whothot' chatiann in our hMmhorB nrn the 

runult of fzhc^ivji^^ in nu;f r^n.^nur,-. nnc-d to apply t^.^ - r sKiutu wn 

ud'^d before, In n word, T.'.Vi:r wn ch.ingu moMMurM-;, . : ; o-.., 
dfita an tiwo banSH: the nyw catoqarlon and tho oWi i.' ^ i- -Utnrfit:*: ^ 
Pld noa.ut^. on i^. r.pl.^Qmnnt. Thi. aen. p...t. .md for .omy subject., 
but it ought to hn iloue c:nnflintontly and In detriil not n^n. avail.tblr. 

Ono a€ thy chioC vohi>i^> for mna.uirvnq tl.n work nxpnricnm of cohortE^ 
is the Natiorml I.^nn H.n.H nal ^Wvnyn nf^l .5 M.rkut lixpcritn^.e (HLn) , n 
banic rcu^carch afrnrL inif iat4 . .1 yr-ar. auo undPr thn auapionn of 

the I^nl^r Dtn^nr^ntM. wU.y. anKir^uhinU mimlni^^t rnt ion . It in a 
fine set of nurv..yn and han produc;cd tn,.^^ findlnyn of 'value., whic^h we., the 
^ubjeot laca fall of a eonfer^m^e r.P^mnorud by thn Sooial fU.iencc R^aoaron 
council:^ Tlu^ Lnhot: DHparcmunt iH to bu co^hdod fur iiH ducUfon Eo eontlnuc 
th^^o*. sur.^yn, hut It \. to fault.H for doMlnn denl.lonH nhnt hnvt- produced 
n turJuu. eap tn th. rmrvuyn and th.rehy ^ ir.lt:.d thuir xmofuln^.. fnr nn..w.^rlng 
the quuutlonn rnln.d nbov*., Tlu' arl|.injt .cohort., will ruutiuu.- to bu uN,erv.d, 
and .urvoy. will ua.rt nn p.npl. U to 2i y.ar. nid thin yoar. tl.w.v.r, the 
orlBfnal cohor, . ar. now 26 y.nr. uld nr V.Td.n . I tirarVKr^anM that^ th^- hurvey. " 

,r ,.1,1 ,1,,,,,- ir nTili r-'? r.-..plii ntiu 22 to 25 witi! litiin 

fr«n 1953 lO l^'., tl,u yrnrJi whun b i , r h. in .1,1. t.,n„try fllHt ^^.ccAc-d tm.r 
.IIU™ r,nm>.Uy, nml n,y 1,.. I. ,h, «i Uu. U..„ll„n "Ji'" «f l->'y l""™- 

ouph. . . !„. fln,!ln,l u„t lu.w Li.,t !.»-t „fr,.. t. iho rouw,- th.-l; Kv.^,. ,md 
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■ , what U f: ■ ^ns to ntudy ehnnyu. V/o ntsod *j'MrUnt.f.*nt: dnfinii ionn .nil '"J 
' c-durc cPhrjiatpnEly anr Ui'ch nr,;Hl qnUhr anion of ticw hu-anu- -'^ ^^s- 

Old. And, '19 rn1cic»> chrm'jf?:? dnCoijhod in ono •muri-.i ch:i!vpi.i o'. ■ 
= in Annthr., wo n-**?d far narp cOisrurdir'ncy i:.it:wMnn lur-vr-i t]^,in w. . 

c^han^v .XA ih- .;ub:;tnrH-- our ifr{uir = -^ i" th- ■ 1 ^-w" ds'a -n i 
rh-ifviO'^ j ndi V irh:0 1 U Ufidor^j'J, 

nur rd-afi^^a ic.il fri,-.. 'u; ■-n-v.-v d'-ti-jn:; vr^hi-.- tdi-- 

lov.-l Pf udu :aU.--.. I d or ror.-.> . . , -v.-i-.y srnt..^:, ,uvl nv,..- T)^■ 

ny:n<^rn in ii;:d . h-.w-v.-r, j-i rd^i i | d.d i o- i;.v.v n.inv r.-^.-h. --.d-r--^ .d:..n^T.-: 

-..fir^^^- -C tdi.. f?hi'>!: 'iunn' 'dir^ui d. ; d-^ -■•r:-<M!f-, a ihw r^-- 

r<-r= fUM' v/.r^ 'd.- Tiood for I on t !i- m .in^n m . •m;; r--; ' ir^d.-r^o Tr-n -n^ . l.>d 
to droiouf;. rto^n orifdoy-d l^' Mh-^nd-V ^ - nr.! 1 fi ' h^^ I'd-r forego, t von 
noHT-or t..r, td- nnii-d div r=-d. ,u:d td-. livo. r.t,il:.d d.udu 1 1 , 
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prLn- f;,.M.or^; tdir^^-dn.} ^. -i-:^ . | -.v^ r ^ y=-.n. ' dM -S=-Mo . d" d. .^o U-^i dd cd.^rh'S 

.^.u.ro^ndlr, : ridd;.^ rd^ W.^ d,. . vov i-.m -d ri:... div.M m::7, .'M lu'^^t: 
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What wo not fvo\n fnuiit. ot niir uur'/.?yn in n i\Oi:\oii er"cro:;';=:;o.-l- inna 1 

ta fM'? ;-ub!!'rt rhanqu whri; v- with =i^r"^>w nHe^fpt. i .^ji:; :uh;h aii t;':-* 

«H, f r;::u v/f.; M v*.'ry liLhl/> on r.r.m-M 1 1 nni-i . 

- ' t. i Mi ■■■ ' I h : . • ' r; ; ; : ^ : ' • ^ ; : ' - ' • , ' - 

nn ::inTip.-HV':it:^ nC ch,jn:j'-, thai i:;, hn^.- n.iiiy Vi^.^ ? -rn* 

fUod> .tii'l hov matiy in i 'lr;i • '=d , Why V r^i;..■au■^■; i n.ir:s'-i at; ''nu . : ■ :i ■" 

I '..\'\ 1 '"■y''.\\ '. ■ ' ■ M ; ■ , = ^ ^. | 

t=;urr'^:it. nr..P. 1 1 i'"^:^!nn W.:n't. '-'i^-;:. Will '^^ I:--^^^:;^ ,u"y. 

fOi t.in.1 pil^i rli.^, V?.' S.H'iV h'^W to -m1^^!«^ l'. j I 1 M^V'-yi. ^>-. - i 1 ' : ^ ; 

'-■•jorJ-^u V/«! cKi U^rirn ' ^v^i. t r \h m t ; a. it., 'm-w ''o :.!:fV-^y-: i: wij . 

TiU'':'** 'lot narri' i '-'r 'li^'^^J -j 1 ^ i^' -r/:. .1;, th^-: .iM.J .110 
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Ab tu wfu.u HhDuia hu donu, I Atn rertsonnbly r lunr^ with rufinnd Cw» stntUuhn, 
WlUE wu neud In HEntlsClc^J is n mechnnlsm with e;U2 mnnpnwor.', knowludBc-, nnd 
authurlcy to caordlnnUi tho work <5f the 100 fi-th ral di^PiirLrat'ntii uul ajii^W'ie^i 
pEodudinE ntnElBElc8. W*. hnvo , In the iJypnrtinenE n( .UmmuftM'. t liu Offieo uf Kudornl 
StatiiJtlcnl Palid- SUndnrdH. llowuvar, OVm cgnUnuuH co h.^ u vu-rt>ly UmlCcid 
in HUiff. nnd l^, Ufflttud, by ItH dopai tnuntn 1 loc-ation, in iiM .i.itl vUy. uvur nioHt. .if 

■.- 'fi, wTi- 1 ' M. i t- 1 V i "nit *)i 



"1 ' 



,in provide rM^H^ t- -t - ^" ^-^^ ^^^5' 



.1 in' 
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thQ Natinnnl Hurenu of Keenofflic Rnnnatnh, thn pratf^ Hn'j^^ of which ni'^ 
clonal y rend by the pfoEsnjilan. fipmrj of the? nyucUni oKyh^^IlfJc: aii.jndy 1^'.'/-^^ 
placfj At thn nnniinl nnotinqii oC dt'mofjrni^hoiriw ccon - nnc^;, ^nc\ oLhorn. With 
Inportnnt rtnd, I bnliova, iriurrvHii ftq DMcnphioiuJ, hawnvuf* thone dl se^^''^ ^^^n^j 
ttike plnnn hrnwnnn PDOplcj in the? JWimn rU Lpl in^: , u-; naed Libnr econ&mintnf 
dnniQcjrnphefn, ntudcnfen of uclueauion, ntudt-ntn of noclal nnd TOagjrnphieal 
inobilU//* niid othnfa talkinq to onf nnotJu'r rmd findlnq roii^inn^ lis th*? cf'ir.nidfi= 
f^fy~fj^ of nroblnnji* to conrdioMty *jinii work with Ofu? nnfith'^ir. sueh mnutljvfn 
pug!i t f Q bo pin nnr?d on , \ 1 1 a s lh urrip t i n n o r ape? t i t i o n . h\n r t^* J v s ; r th r> top i 
li^'d n.irt^cipnntrt ut^.U lU ?d tn bg cirn'^iliy nolciviiod. po-h rh. cnntuF 
f ^ 1 f= Pop i 1 1 i\ t inn Hu- :;i l; .:i V f ' hi in N I H WO u 1 cl t ak t i " i 1 1 1 1. i ti f" I v c" - If not, t h * ' 

■■ Fiany Dr-Mfi 1 !t iQh:* nnfjArjod in serial ^icinnct^ rOLii?ar«h that wauld bo 
fipprnpr In to . 

timt: Ti^ind leiny=tcrni mnn^ur nl mtu! nmiyr-i^^ if thoy (\vi> to be? uritit^rHtnnd. «snme 

Ifnpprtant part of -Ij^it r^' ^t^iirt-h will get uhly ; cht?ro i-- ^ Jnii[rt 

roriml t,nont fjf fundn tn ir, by eentrrinC wit ' t hu ididrE Ltirri'^ provldod f'y curri-nt. 

^rnnthH' and ron tract ini; puliiy. rrnvLsIon;: rnr pp r lod i c .ruv i prov^'iti 

ample protoccLpii ttit- ^ovirnfflunt * fi InLt l ; ctommirsCMiCn can h-- wiih<'rnVn for 

nenporformnrtcu, 1 -Htivu the novi^rnrnt^ut * inturuMC in uiulorntaiul Ltij; i^-' 

;inr!q!h'nnf?rt of dt^mcJHf nph It: ciwninu, Vt^H itn !ntt>r*Mit in pruduTiC e:<pL>ndItur 

of fundu. would bu -/.^U nt'rvpd by an incr.'iuu'd c?Tnp1';,Mi^ nii lc)M^=trrn fundluj^ 
piffij£?ct ft} favl'''-^^ 
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'hat; iiiV.'^ MV.l r^>\vM:u^ vcuy ; L.. :,'.>\'--U Oac iMiKi^-t. , ' ■ ! .i ' 



and t : ^ i ! M -'i t . 



Mi: r 'Mr 



-ri i:; t • r-.i ; " l -s i s ^ ; ! i; ■^ ' 
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cleat i'vtd-.UtCt/ th.U. Vh..> tJ iViai h ihy i'- liM.^ v, ri.i*-'} 
h,t*/.? haul 'Ml'/ ,\pi'f 1 :..!b 1 J irip..t>:/l .iU t;i. 'iH.il'^^ 

V,' - 1 1 I i >nor\ vj h I i m i ii? r^'^^ ;i in • ^ii i 1 11 ■■i i w 



' .-art' 1- f!' til I!, 1 



ii 1 ■ 1.1. 
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. ,„.v .,..v..- n..a H,™. .u,t K,wwl„,lgo <,£ ctuur .rt..t„ will U... Co 



""""" „,,I^ft not.. U„. .v.ul.uiUty i™l^„..ti..n a. .u. all ,„„.Lvn to ...h- 

Whib- 1 .^iu.r.' »us .K,-^.Lu i^^m .iKmi thin r.-ur^u 



. bh-n . Ml Lib ■ ' 

lUJfUh Alriuiw ^nd tho CJi 

V. -u h.ivo h-- u .i M • i ' 



• 1 ; 1 ; 



i,5 i M ii ^ flu I lis ? P ' V 

t, |: w,^ 1 ^viriii'd rr^nn nnr own 
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1. fUehArd A. Kadturlin, "What Will UiH.j Hu lAkr.. .]ou .uvoivmia 

Tmplicatl-jrui u 1; E^ucunt Twintin in A^^*^ nt^riu/Lui . " Trun i i it 'nt i -i 1 Addmnn 
tu thu Pupulati.m Auii ci.itiun ut Americra, Atl:u.tj, G*.-rtjL.i, April I'J/B, 

[I.H. IUjujo ui! HyprunonU^itivi^rj , <lnip- 107n. 

lation Ayuyci^tiun .'f AP.orico. Allnnl.w Uf?. r.ji.s, April !. jVH . 
•1, C.'n>jf^;5iy thu Urin:t-. lu/ri'n:; i.v)nn I IhuUk^l fifvivjo, "F.-Nloral 

A-..^iN' nice fuf PuiiLhue.jndai y i-:d ■ u^in opLi.aiL; L >r riLUjal V r ' 

Wai>hinqt..m, D-C. , V^dKh May 1^70, xU. 
5, ndvid Go: :^ ^ j and AlhcM=t Andnrn..n, M.^iui !■ .h. i^'M .uid ColU^yn 

:;nr-jlln.- 1:; nn, 1 v;n^ ;'OniK A ■ip^n.;..rod n u .-n pir^d^'ct 

n.>vf^rr^ >T ' :i r, s'; i on iaqht^r rdujarUn, La:.:, in;, MU:)U'ian, Jui.y i07.>, 
ft, ibid,, T^iid U. whi'V-.^ ,Mtjn.iLij-i fr'^n di i Ti^r-rd: o.-n . ; : un'.N>M dirfni^, 

I i.avo av*:rag!Hi tK- 

7. llild., Tobit) lie, .;av.i tv^n la^^^ dunn* for ■ i l-r arul y.-ui.^jor uthlinijy 
eomJjLtuHi. 

!:nrnati H. Rydor, "Tho F-it'uiv in pov,.lop^.l nud f i ■ ; : . iL.JiJL^-^ '"^^^ ArFfj Mll* 

0, pirpivdiMj rh- prniKirjtinn ■ ; ■ '.p'-m-nd ? ^^.cr.dvid a :!di<n;al 

.in.ilydh thi5J [^Eoiilon, -./w .. ''f'' t h.- ::i h" ■ r'-'^nl tn. -noi? 

rPiLinMil ^%^in-r fur i:''M^at. i '.iii:.;- Th;- r,-; ^ !; ; ■ iM;u;aMon, l'.'7H 
otlitinn, padV'i --O'i ^>i.d . M-.'i'i. 
10. 'di.-r} and A:,d.M-:.>-.n , Jjii^ ';.i_L= ' 'raSd'- U % d i i ;^ \:\-.:. V'^'ivir.n , f'r>r 
■ Id-- If ; yoiin , r d l l : ; . M d . 
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1*1-, "Tho Frufusnicitini AoOMciiit loii/s and Fndoral StntisUicLU Rtgpurt of tho 
Jt3inE Ad Hoc Camniitttje un GcrSViSriWu^nt Statiyt tea 5 " Wnsliinytun, n.C,,j 
April 1978,. 

15^ Prqgidi>nE's Rrjorgani^atiun Pppjcjct* "Prv.-53idtmC U; Rourg.iniya t: iuii Projtjut 
fur ThQ Fqdgral Statigticeil Systems A Ptoposud Work Plnrif" Muy 11, 1978. 
I6i Jyint Ad Hoe cejmmlttQe tjn Governmont Statif^ticJS , og^^ ei t ■ , p . 33, 
17, Heijry Wj Rieekon and RobtsrE Bufuchj S ucial EKp Qrlmonti:4ti ;?n ; Mgthi,)d 
for Planning and Eva lug t i ng Socinl Xntgrvontion^ Hew Yorkj Ac^adoniic 
PrsnR, 1974. 

IB, Charley Fi WesEuff, "Soma Speeulntiung i_in tlig Piiture uf Mnrriuye nnd 

Fc I' t i 1 i ty , ** 1 1 y Plan ni nt? P o ynnc; '~l.-J^i!iL ? > 1 u nuj 1 0 1 ? J ^ j = 2 i M a r c J ^ / A p r i. L 

i^m, p. 82. 

19, UiS, C^-ffninik^Liiijfi on PupLiIjtiuri Gruwtil an^l tiiu ryngri.,- .fi Futufy, I\_j|n}laLiun 
ahd tho Am< j r i ea n_ Fu t u rp 1 ^/j pu r t th-- m^.^MAiyjn. W.n;ihtnyton> D.C. , 
USGPQ f 1972^ [.3, 115, Michael S, TDitt:!lbaUm, "Inter nntiannl 
Expuriuneo with Fercility at or Near Rnpl.icyfncjiit Lcvalj" in Chnrlos P. 
',Vj5toff and Ruburt Parke, Jr,j eds.., ?ffl:>9_r niUii ^ ^P^^ 3aej i n 1 A a pec t s of 
rgpu la t i a n Gr QWtji f Vu 1 , 1 u f Comm i k a i Ro g oa r ch Hu pi ? r t ii ^ v/a li i ny tu n , D ^ C 



USGPO, 1972, 
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rLAY H WELLBORN- SPECIALIST IN ^RBAN AFFAIRS AND PLANNING 

mImS! Sbvelophent. .m sS.rvbv research section 
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beftirn the^. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON POrUI.ATIQN 
U. S. HOUSE OF REPrJ.SENTATIVES 

June 8, 1979 ' 

population »Mds and ,th. f„Eut« i.pllcatlonB of ^tha 
d^oi^phlc i«u.turo Of th. A..rlcan r«P"l«tlon proiunt eleat 
challenge, to^ t.,o,e^ «BponBlble fot planning PubUe policy in r, wldo 
range of poliey Many of tl,« Uk«l. p.»bla™ hav. b.en dlacuosod 

i„ pt.vlou« ha«tnge befoeu thii co„l«.e-=p.obl.mB t^uUlng from 
declining blr.h r«t.., th. ehanglng l.val of «t.l LuonM popuUtton 

the eh^nglng ag« distribution of th. population. fro», th.^oh^nglng 
dlBt.lbutlon of population a.ong th. varlouB roglonn of tbo country, an<f 
„o„ the changing rate, of population nrowth In different urban and 
ruts! ateas* 

My «Bslgn,.ent 1p not to review onco ngnln tha l.pUo.tlon. of thoae 
ehangee for public polwy. but to dleou.u alternative approaehoB to long^ 
range planning for population ehange *nd i» conaaqu.neeB--alt.rnatl v. 
institutional approaoheB that ™i8ht be valid fro™ tho Federal point of . 
view, 

■population iBBUe., Ilk. so many publU' policy Ib.uob. roBpect 
oelther the Jurlodletlonal boundaries of E.ooutlvo agenclei nor tho.. of 
Standing Co™„ltteea of Congv«oB. There a.e few Federal policy area, that 
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Siava ne imnitct on pcipulacien dietr ibut ion , and there are fow Federal 
prisgraffli chat ery insiilated from thti effects of dtimogrgphlG changti » 

Thia eharscteri&cie of population Ghange and tho institutionnl frsg^ 
mentation ef Che Federal GoverniflBnC raine inti^rugcing i nat i tut iuna 1 
queitieni about hew to plan for populacian dhangti iiixd itp conayquuneug . 
Programs that could affid^c population patterns are not tnanagL'd from any 
eencral point, job incKncivus Co affect populaCion growth and discribuciun 
fall wichin the juriidictisn of Che COmmerct? DeparCmunc ^ land use plannino 
progrgnii fall within the j ur t id ic C ion ^ of thg DepartmynC of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Interior PeparCment , the Comfflerdu Department , and 
Che' EMvironmental Protection Af,yncy; urban dHVGlopment pfogranig aru largely 
in the Department of Housing and Urban DevelepmenC = rural deVelopmenC programs 
iru managed by the Agriculture Departraent ; and tax incerCives, which many 
argue aru among tht itrongeit infludncds on job and population d i BtribuE 'on , 
fall within the purview of tht- Treasury Department, On Che other iide ot 
the cdirti population changt.^ , as demographer Peter Morfiaon has pointed out, 
haa eonsequeneeii for all of thy deparCmyiits ChaC manage programs which di- 
rectly or indireeEiy rediitfibute wealth and income acroig gonyracions 
(such as Social Security, government retirement proyrams j and pregrami Co 
aid in the financing of education) ^ across regions (iueh a§ urban and re^ 
.gienal development programi j revenut* iharingj FedUftil pr'scurement ) j or 
among income |roupg (iach as wel fare programs) , Agencies EhnC menage 
such pi'Ograme need to exercise foresight to pliin for the change o in the 
population groups Chat are the donors and the recipients in Che redis^ ^ 
bution proces3j . 
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Pro'blemB arleo aot much In planning within an indivlducil ngentsy, - 
buE^when dqeislyns'in enc agency hava crosa-lmpac ty On the poU^te«, pro- 
gra«e, or cU.nc grou^i of oth.v ag.nclu.. Thu. , whuthar on. I. int.r.Btud 
in dffuctlng popul/itiort growEh or diierlbuEion or wliethcr ane U inturestad 
m r^ppnndlng to smarging demographic circumycnnci;g , one 1. fae«d with 
the probleoi instl tutignnl barriefi that impyde a coordinatad. Fedarnl 
appronch to rational deeiiions. 

Over tho year., there have been a nuniber □£ proposals to gEr^mgChen 
Che poli^y-aaklng process in the Federal Goviirnraent by Improving it^ 
■ planning, snalyyio, and eoofdinative e.pabilitle.. AlthonAh the propoaalB 
have been sddreMged to the problem of gqvernmental planning gen^irally, 
the problemR they sought to addr*^^s apply to pQpulati0.i macters £□ a 
large uictent. There Uave been supgegtlnnH for planning or gtrategle 
a.MeBen^ent offlee^ within the EKeeutive Office oC Che PruBident, counter^ 
part officer in the Lcgiaative Branch, iadependeut afficu^ of varioue 
kinda, and changes in the alignment of congreyBionfll 

committees. Improved policy planning and courJlnation h^B been a major 
eheme, alNu, in discussions of EKeeutlve Branch reorganization and In 
leglslatiou related to national urban growth poUey, bai anced national 
growth and development, rural development, ana mo§t reeently in diicu^ilons 
^^^0? the need for eohesive Federal urban policy. There have been at 
least eleven identifiable propo^ale for improving the inetltutlonal 
frafflework for planning in the Federal Government, The only propuea] 
that wag actually implemented was Che National Resources 
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Planning BRiirdi which for luw y»fnrp during thu Rru5iU,'V<i 1 1 Adm i n i s fc r.i t i un 



/ 

/"F 




Nat/lonol Growth nfiA Dtivylnpmunt Act^'* in tlm QAth Conj^ruen in n bill fur 



mtnE anti lislaneud Grawth Act ol 1976/' find tur a "iinlanci^d Kconamic Growth 
Act," OuEaii'e d£ the lug i s I n t i vij iiruna thu.'y havu b^Jun prupogalii ^or thu 
Gfirgtion of Officiis nf atrfittigic Puli'y As^ut^f5mijnt in bcjth thi> EKijc-utivu 
and Lygislativu Bvnacht!?! , for tliu if BLnhl i ghmcn t of a N^ttinnnl fifowtii nnd 
Dtjvu lopinijnt Cpminigsion ai an inUypendynt bn^y in thu Rxijcut ivu Braneh; 
niid thuni hiis fivun beL-n n propngal for n ni;w nntionfil confi t i t ut i on iUnt 
wqul<i replacM Our ChrL'i? branehuR of govurnmunt with fSiMj oni> of which 
4/nuld bu thy Planning Hrnneli* 

Anothyr type of prgposql h.is b'^grt thu er*j.ition of rspecinl units in 
thti Exucucivtj Offieu of thy Pryriidunt to providy ^' ritiTdi: p-ir r.fntjnt »i I 
coordination and staff support in policy qf'iag cnnnidt'fuU to bL of Rrnat 
impertancy^^arqflg auch as unv ironn'tjutal quality, dr'ig -ihuiMj t povyrty; find 
tgl ecemmunicat iong , Such a spticial unit wan suggest'?'', as \'qm kitgw, by 
the Co™i§iion en Populatio!! Growth and thy Miyriciin Kutury , tiiieh callud 
for thy cryfition of an office of population growth nrtd d i -Ht r ibut ion in thy 
Fxecucive Office. 



a HjliiiWed Growth and Ecnngmit Planning Act 
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Kaah of the vaftaua ptDpoaelN wan aimed dt improving thu way nftCiona:i 
pripFltlea Mfe Identlfisd and' the vrty Fedural poiielGa a/s forffluU tfid , 
None of the propoaals called for Lha afentlnn of atatlc, InflaMiblc 
national plans that would bo bluuprlnCe fov cQnCtoUlng Impartant nupoctn 

of nntlonfil life. 

Tho planning iiua has been put forth by roiifflburs of boEh RnJoF 
paet^tB bocfius.- of bevnfal coneorns. First, t\w derlslor -muklng Btrue- 
tui-u ot Chfi Fedpriil Clovcrnniunt in fragmentyd and ■Rgmpnrtinuntflliai^ci in 
both ^he Com^ im and thc^ Executive Branch, SDmetlfflGs the cotnpartmentnUznCipn 
13 wlong fum'Elonal llneB, but Bumotlmeg it Ib alone thn Unas of interest 
groupB Of csnBMtuencies* For exninple, thf^ farmitrM have q Depnrcmmit of 
Agriculture; labor has a Depattroent q£ Laborj and huhineaH ha^i a pepaftmynL 
ol Cemmefce^ planning goes on in individual KKecutlvu ageneic^^, but it 
is ueually congtralagd by the mandate and Lntgryots of the iudlvidnal agency, 

.The secnnd eoneern Is th.l Federal policy and program dcel^iuna are 
cyplcally reactive rather than ant U ipasory , foeuBoing .m nhuft-tyrm 
prahiepg rathbr than on longer • isiums. FoigcaaEfi oi fui'.r^ prablemH 
ary sofflitlmei Ignsfed or deeislona deferred until problem^ bctoma crlseB, 
Declstons fflade in .a crlsld are likely to be niade vith relatlvny little 
esnc^tn for to their long^terfn Implientlsmi . 

The third eontern li thsE the Federal Ggverninent SDmetlmes falls to 
nake a eyiteBmCic effort to Identify the full range of option^ available 
for solving a specific problem or t^T eaiefuily evaluate chem In terms of 
their^likely abort- and long-^tt^^m primary and lieeondary inpaets. 
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A fourth cofleyfn lo thnt mvny poilcy dyelpions > eo be madG 
wUhout tpfprence to gdnoi-ally agPued upen and Intafiuilly coaBlBttsnt 
sots »f nfltlonai geflla* Nat unly 1b It hard to roado dyelBiOna without a 
elear pufponu* bt»U we ciinnot measure progrudM of Buccnss of nny imrticulrtr 
policy or program without a clearly gtflted standafd rtgalnflt whleh to 
msiifurQ atrhleVyfntifit , 

concerns auch as thoBt havy brought the perunnlal reemgrgenee of 
thy ideal of rational, eomprehGnslve ^dr^l^lonniaklngi which Gon3iBts of iihy 
fQllowing elyraents; 

1* Centlnual Bcannlng of the dumystlG and lntgrna= 
tlonal envlrenraent fer yvyntSi trends j or clrciun- 
atancya that mlghc be early ilgnB of potyntlal^ 
problems or opportunltlys | 

2* Identifying natlonnlg agBncy, sf prcf^rnm 
goals and prlorltleii; 

3* Defllgnlng alternative poUeles or eeursys 
of action te achiyve the goalg; 

•4* Asaeiising the short^ and lenK^terffi 
coits and benefits of each altgErative In ^erms 
of Che prlmavy objeetlvefe and in ^erms n£ llkdly 
aecondary ef f eets j 

5, selecting the moat desirable pslieles 
ani eourieg of actlofii 

6- ImplefnefiCii.ji the pQllclf^ and act lens 
thft were Bpleeted; and 

7, Monitoring the resulcg and t^/aluatlng pro-- 
gcyss ^tQwafd the goal, with alert, egs for 
unexpoete' ImpaetB or other aurpfl/JC^?- 

S^inh a list of planning tUaentg to be relatively innocuour. 

l(k' key prehlem Is bovi .ini whet^i to pUn within the cofflrlex gr.ruetufe Of 
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quufltion ot whuro ro i nnt 1 tnt i una I l y InunUi n cUuir r unponn i li i M t y fur • 
pupuUition pi nn fling. 

A fundAniunCal guidolinu Lhat pl/innurr^ like to pn\\M out in Llwit 
pUnniuK withuut qfitinn in i^.^ nn inu lui^s . T,ui uxpuriuncu i> t plaiiiu^r.i 
'yuggunU that pLaniiing, dnc i a 1 on^nwik 1 nR , and fiction miiHC intt!|^rntuJ 
•if planning ii to bo dnything othur than nn umpty uKurciut^, U can 
;nrgu^d inrehur thnt pUmning in thi^ Kudtnal Cnvutnm.nt iil.ould hi' Unkud 
'to thu higisUtivi, budgutiiry, iLfgulntury, and mlm i n 1 rnt i v.- proc^iH^uH 
u£ govurninynt, Ji'nr.i LhoRU nru t\w piincipal dinnhuU nf govui nim-ntal 
action, Thyru is nlwayn n risk, tiouuvur , that cluj^.- linkagus butwuun 
ia,nniug ami ilu- .hanu.l. oi a.tlnn wi i 1 l.ad to planning rhat in ov.rly 
uynuttivy to .8hQft-tyrin problum^ at thu unpun^i" oi lnng=trrm iujuu-^, 
Dusigning /in i nn t i tut 1 dnn I ar f ang.^ruMi t that will uncuuragu a balaneo 
butwcyn attention tn Bhgft-tefm prnbl.jmH and !ong-Lurm m^ttur:^ , and r)uil - 
will oncDuragi: ^sg.- s ^munt 'u t Chu impUeation=^ of Hlinft-tyrm diicision.^ 
for thy lungurtunu futur.. nr.' rPntral tank, in H,>tting an aj^unda toi 
govurnmuntal planning, ineludtng pUnninj^ lor pnpulntion changu nnd it8 ^ ^ 

s 

e on quune u § . 

Prapngals that hnvt- buun put furward for ynfioun planning 
in^titutipn. in thu Fudurnl Guvurnmunt illu.trat. nnmu of thu nrgnn 1 .at icma I 
ehoicu^i that might bu considgrgd. One Hfoup uf prnpOHnU plneuB thii 
planning ruHpon. ib i I i t y in an iVluntifiud nn i t o C K\u, KK^^cutiVu Otficu pf 
thy Prusidynt, yichur ag a .upafntu unit or n^ a unit within thu OCneu 
of Hanqgumynt and Qudgut . Cangrt^^g lann I enunturpaft8 wmild bu eryqtud 
yithur 38 a new cdmmittuu or as d nuw support agtmey or bath. Anothur grqup of 
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propOHdlH Would cruiiti^ a plrtniiinH bijdy i\h nn i iulu piMulun r na*^^*^/''^ thu 
iEKueuEivu Hrnnchi /ignin wiEh name form of OiinHruHH i on/il cgini t*? f par L ♦ 

Thu pros flnd cona rugnrdiuK thuBf? two nppi onc:h') n nro rnluEivtjly 
St raighE forward , Linkflgti to thu chnnntjla of BOVi?rnmiMit«il act inn cnii bn 
achtuvod by Iggating Ehu pljUniing fuiicEicHi iii an indupuiuJunt unit in fhu 
EnQQutiwa Off icy of thu Vtunidunt , HoruQVur, RUGh a iQcaEioii would nt 
lufl&t in pfinciplu pfovidy a dugruu of vi. gib! lit)? nnd nccyss to thu 
pi^usidunt, Furthyrmopy such a lecaEion eould iiivy thn pl/jnrH!r<'i rolnr, ivu I y 
good position f^Om whicli to uvflluatu thu work of iudividunl nnyneios 
with rygflrd to poputation, and it would offur a dyRruu of luvyrngu with 
thfe nguneiya, On thy othyr li.ind , loeation within thu Esjumtivu Offiyu 
enuln makii thy p1anniii>! function vulnnrahlM ti* th?' short^torm pnlitiii;il 
p r y s a ti r y s thot ^ r y n n o rm n I part of g o v y rjimy n t . Tli i s could 1 u n d * t o n n 
inapprspr iatu I y iiCart limn horigon for thy plniuiin^!, boijy''* work jhuI to ,i 
tr/ins fortna t ion of a pi. inning proeu^n into n mycliiin i sm for r?! t ioiin 1 i i ny 
dqciiiiona that wuru madu on ^^roundfi tlwiE lay outsidy thu plnunt:r'8 fiomain* 
An associatyd rlak is that -liuch a populntion unit, in ordur to protyct 
it§yl£ front short tyrm pry asur y s , m iuht bycomo an ivory towur npuration 
withQut any impaet on policy making * Al so j it would not hu ari wull 

\ 
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lountod to influincu bu,lKut«ry «ml ioglnli.clv,. dm-tntonH «n Ic w.mUl 
It It wuru to bo located within the OCtici. ot MamiBsmunt nnd Biid«L.t. 

LoMtlng a populntlon plnnnlnR unit in tlu, Offleo oC Mnnnanment nnd 
budgot could «llow plnnnotB to work, c lonely with mi,lK« «™mln«r« in 
asieHBlnB progrnn, proponftlfl lu both ohott- nnd lon«-rnnK« t.rmB nnd to 
pnrtlclpato In the rn view of iBRliilntlon. It wuuld nlao tUvu thu plnn- 
nlng body levurnBe to obtain data Erom and aa.lian ruBcurch tnaka to Indlvldwll 
line agenciue* 

on t\w other honU. thu hvnd o( ihy popuiaclon plannlns bndy would 
not be nn n./ir thu PruBldont he or bHu would b. ff .he. pl.nnln, body 
wQre an indapondtrnt unit of tho EKueutiv Olfice. ThlR may b^ both ,.n 
op.rnLinnnl and n My^bnUe d J ..uiv.nta«. . Loc tton In OMR mlBbt nlno U.d 
to n moru ^nrioun pruflsuru fof nttuntlon to BhocE-turm mnCturi.. 

KytablUhlng a popuUctun pUmiU^ uuf t an Indupondt^nt HK^^ncy 
in tho EK..uttvu nr.n.h. bnL outbid, the m.cnti.u Uffico oi th. Pr^.ldpnt 
could protoet the pUnnlng pro.e.. fro^ nhort^tu.m o. p.UtU.l pruB.urui. 
„ow.vpr, mieh «n nrf.ngement BeparatuH th. planning bndy from the cUannelp 
of daclslon .nd action. Anothof dieadvantaye i. Chat U could lead to a 
dupUaation of annlytlcn. ruBOureoR nvailabl« elpowh.re in the Executive 
- Bfnneh* (t might alio bgeome an ivory towor operation* 

Although somu organizational arrangement, .an impede good planning 
and policy coordiriation , organisational ImprovomentB aro probablUP not Buf- 
fUlant to achieve bytter population policy. The gBBential lngru|! 
nny planning effort ii a comfflitment to the planning idea on the 
thoBe who direct th^ planning piocQe.. An important criterion 
in judging the rulativy murUi of alternative organisational aj^roachei to 
planning for pepuUtion Changu nnd it^ eoniequiinees thu degrye to 
whieh a propoBgd instUution would overcome thg obstacle, to good policy 
planning and prepare thy field for the exerciie of strong, informed 
Leadership in the formulation of pspalation policy. 
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The 1970 Logislativo tojrcjaniz.it. ion Ant piwidisl t Jtit 
thD Gonjrossi^^ Rfisoarch Servied vAjiild "m\ku availably to 
oaoh csrmiittoe of Uia Sonate iind lloufio of R£!prn3ojit£itiveu , 
ord oadi joint OTirdttee of thq two li^iiirjoi at tho ojxvnijirF 
of a new Qsa^roas, n list of H\ibjt.>cts iuiti pfilicy rirf>ia wluoh 
tte OTTnittoo might profitably nmlyzo irk depth. . . * " 

As oral oluTidnt of Uiis l^ialative mquirancnt, tliio 
public ^li^ BQfle^ was initiatBd te take a cai^jrti'hmjUA^ 
lock at seloctod ieiuea that \my be expected to arige 
in tl^ 95^1 Csi^grQiS* it^ pa^jerQ are ncont to give a brt^id 
QVarviow of ll^rtant pjblie issuefi in a rmdoblD and coricisc 
fcoMt^ 

is proceded ^ bi'inf aiiimirvj a table? of 
o(^tmitS is inely^d wtero appr^riate* Like all othot Con^ 
gr^ssios^l ReseflLff^ Service produeta, the iiiterst in to prciKont 
a professional, non-^rti^^^ obj^tivo point of vicv/. 

^Opioa of th og o papers rray ho ^tainfti 4ii6~b7UU 
ar^ rc^jQSting thim ^ the msntsir in the v^jiw rifjhttvind eoriier 
of tho o□^m^. 
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NATIONAL POLICY PLMIHING 



National pellGy pUnaini if an Idta which, though Iti ttmm may n^E 
™ durlng^Eht 95Ch Congrgga, will net goaway. This is to becauie re- 
organizatleaXef th# Exeeutive and thm Legislative BfanQhes will almosE 
certainly be W the agenda, and In the '^^^^LPflts suppprteta. national 
peliey planning should be m inteirai part of St^ijatlenal reform, 

Flanalni on a national scale on throughout t^-=government, in 

both thk leglBlatlve and the executive agencies. The key issue, there- 
fore, is not whether we should have a national plannini 'pTOeess but hew 
can we have a better one. ^B^cauae the defects of thepresen^ system have 
beeonie Increasingly apparent, national policy planning does not seem to 
be the partisan Issue it ence was. Better national planning was a per- 
sistent concern of President Nixon, and in both Houses ef Coniress, 
Meters from both parties support it, at least in principle* 

What are the defects of the preaent system that ^have drawn bi- 
partisan support for a better iystea of national planning? 

* These say be sm^arl^ed as follows i ■ . 

(I) It does not look far enough ahead so that it can anticipate 
readily identifiable problemi of the future and better prepare Itself 
fbr handling the uneajpectedi 

' (2) It does net set up specific, articulated and realiitlc goals 
aiainst which the success or failure of governBent pregrass can be measured! 

{3> It does not do % good job in keeping its many prsgrams consis- 
tent with each other and with the overall goals established by Ceniress; 

(4) ^ It dees not systematically consider the short and long term 
Inpacts of its pregraas designed tp^taeet a. specif Ic problem en ether 
natdonal prograEs and problems. / 

there is not much dlsag^ement en the ^efectt of the present system/ 
there is sharp, wldespread'disagreemenf en hew .Congress^ and the Executive 
Branch should go about estabUihlng a better system. There are good argu= 
denes for and against some of the specific Institutlenal Innovations being 
proposed, and the outcome Is not clear. What is clear, however is that a 
new planning organization — If Congress does approve ono --will not work 
except -on two conditionii . the leadership In both branches of gevernment 
- sust be coMltced to it. and the structure of the ceimnlttee systems in 
both Houses of Congress must be tbnsonani with the planning mechanisms of 
the Ejcecutlvc Branch, 
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Dveif the years, there have beert aany stteapts re iaprove the pellcy 
i^B^ ptotmBB^B oi the Federal Qo^mmmnt. Bills have bteQ latrodueed 



a Congfesalonal Of flee sf Reiylatory Felley Ovinlght and te 
difiet of aCraEeilQ polley asseps^iit In the Exicutlv^ Offiee 
esldeflt with a eoimterpart office In the Legtslatlva Branch. 



eSaatrm dlfitroritfateiiQ polley aaaeaaB^kt In the Exicutlvt Offiet 

of the Pfegldeat with a eoimterpart ^ ^ 

Changts have also heen prepoaed in. the Rules of the Houte ef Representatives 
with the ala ef l^rev^g eeoifdiastibn aarag Ceianltteeip and the Senate has 
eatabllshed a TeB^^OEary ieleet Cosidttee tp ifiudy the Senate Comlttee Syiteis 
with a slffillar putpeae. H^^eved poliey plaimlog and eserdlnaLlisn la one 
of the aajor theaeB of effer Es to reerianir 5 the liceeutive Braaeh of the 
Federal GoverHSentp legislation en nations J. ufbaa^ growth , and proposals 
to estsbilah a national syit^ of ssolal aeesuntlag* It was a dsminant csn- 
slderatloft ia the establistoent of cha new Csni^eeslenal hudget precssSp in 
the creation of the Office of TeetmolOf^ Asstsspirit in the Legislative Branch, 
end in the creation of the Office of ieience and Teehnelogy Policy in the 
Executive Braaeh, - : 

Each of these aetisaa or propjsals Is aimed at l^rdvlng the way 
national priorities are identified and the way ^Federal policies ate foraulated. 
Hone of the actions that have ha^a taken md none of the proposals that have 
been sade eall for the oreatleo of static i infleslble national plans that 
would be blueprints for eontreillng all Important aspects of national life 
and activity. The eoc^n thread that runs through them is tg take institu- 
tional steps to ensure that policy formulation is systematic * based on 
soimd Information and policy aaalysls, and attentive to short- and long- 
terii ia^aets and cross- iipaats of alternative courses. The actions and pro- 
posed actions reflect ths desire to find ways to give more QOHprehenslve 
attention to policy questions that cue across the relatively arbitrary boun- 
daries of Jsecutlve agtncy and Oongreasiottal co^ttee □urlsdls^tlons- 

.The idea is not neafly so Mich a partisan idea as it was when it eaerged 
in the 192Q*s and iMO's, Historically, -placing had a liberal Democratic 
color to its but the tint seens to be. fading largely because of a conserva- 
tive lepubllcan President Hlxon. Nlxen sought to l^lenent a national policy 
' planning capability in the tftilte House and radically tg reorganize the de- 
partments of the Ixeciftive Branch, 

The planning idea has been put forth by.mes^ers of both major political, 
parties because of sever^^c^qncerns . First, fihe deelsion-saking, structure of 
the Federal Goyeraaenf'is frapaented and ee^artsentali^ed in both the Con- . 
-gresr and the Isgecutlve Branch, Seaetlmee the eemparE^ntaliEatlon is along 
functional lines, but mere often It Is along the lines of interest groups and 
constituencies. For examples farmers have a Department of Agrlculturei labor , 
has a Labor Bepartsenti and business has a Co^erce Department,. Coiasiittee . 
jurisdictions in Oongress show a similar pattern* There does not at this .time 
exist an effective way to coordinate thf diverse planning efforts * the de- ~ 
^ cislonSp and the activities of these many fra^ints of the Federal Govemnent, 
There is planning, but It is diffused. Where It exists it Is usually agency 
planning and constrained by the mandate and interests of th^ Individual agency 
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The second of the concerni is chat federal polioy and progtam decliiona 
are typieally Eesctlve rather than ancieipatsryi focurislni on sh art- term 
ptoblmbt fatheilthan en long-ranie Issues. One Gharactetiittc pattern is 
tor ferGcsstts likely future problems to be ignored ordeeliloni deferred 
until the probiea beeoa^e a arisis. \1h%n decisions are sade In crisis con- 
ditlons.. they likely to be made with little or no appreciation of their 
future Inpabts. 

this pattern i.a reii?:oreed by the- lack of Inititutlonsl capacity iyite^a- 
tically to search and identify potential future problems or opport^mitteB that 
should be brought to the attention of policy-makers in Congreis and the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, iome of the reluctance of pQlley-nakers to concern theas elves 
about the future st^i from the, Inherently "Iffy" nature of forecaita. There 
li pressure for policy-makers to operate on principle of not worr^rifig about 
problems that may ne^^^r cone or will come after they are out of office because 
they will be judged t&xm and now by the way they handle a never-endini Hit 
of current problems. Constituents demand attention to their present probl^s, 
net to hypothetical onet* 

The third eoncirn is that the Federal Government often fails to make a 
aygtemstle effort to identify the full range of options available for solving 
a 'Specific probles and to carefully evaluate them in terms of their likely 
ahert- snd long-range primary and secondary lapacta. 

/' 

A fourth concern Is that nmy pellcy declalons are madt without an> 
referenci to generally agreed upon and Internally consistent sets of national 
goals. Hot only Is it hard to make decisions without a clear purpose^ but 
we canroE aeasure prt^^,L^iS or suceess of any particular policy or pTOgraa 
because we have no clearly stated standard aialnst which to measure achieve- 
pint, 

Concerno such as these have led generally to the appearance of a variety 
ef legislative proposals for pgltcy planning and to the reemergenee of a plan- 
ning idea that ii based upon the rational, comprehensive fflodel of decision- 
^ aaking, a model that encompasses the f el loving elementi^ ^ ^ . ; 



"irrrCentTnual scanning of Che national and international 
"eSvirenment for eafly'ilgnp of potential prnblems or oppor- 
tunttlei; 

i. Identification of natloniil goalr, sbjeetlvej artd priorities = 

3, Design of alternative policies and courses of aetlon to 
achieve Che stated objeeclves; ^ ^ 

A - Assessment of the costs and beneflcs of each alternative 
In terms of the primary objectives and likely secondary ef feces 
—both short- and longrte-nrij * . , , 
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3. Selectilon of the ieie dgilreablg psllclss and eourge§ 
of aetlotil 

6. iT^le a gnCgClon of the aelgcCed palielti and eeures Of 
^etieal and 

i^nlterlng che rasulci and evaluating progfesi toward 
the stated objestlviai with alertness fsr unespeeted ispacta 
and ochtr Butptlsms, 

Such a llgc of planning elmsents appeafa Co be relativily Innoeucjyg, 
Plannini after all, cakes plaee evirywhere and at all levels — in house- 
hBldSp in private firms, and is lOvetnBent itself. The pJanning that does 
pecur in goVern^nCj however ^ is gtnerally short-term, without clearly artleii- 
iated goals p kad eondueted In Individual eoE^artnents of governaent without 
r#gard for what li going en in ether QoapartEents of gsVirMent, The polley 
issue is not whether to plani the lisue la ^lat to plan and how to plan with- 
in the compleK struoture of the Federal Government, It Ip also a question 
of where a central planning respongibility should be Ingtitutidnp.lly located. 

A fundamental guideline to remei^er while considering propoials fsr 
national policy planning is that planning without action li meanlnglesi. 
Planning and action ausfc be linked If planning la to be anything other than 
an exercise^ It could be argued on the basis of this eonslderatlon that 
planning should bt linked to the leglilatlves budgetary, regulatory, and 
adminlgtratlve processes of govenisent, slnce'these are the principal channels 
of governoenCal action. An exasple of such a lii^age ean be seen in the 
requlre^nt for S^year budget projectloni under the proviilong of the Con^ 
gressional Budget and Inpound^nt Actti a requirement that can potentially 
assist dtcislon-aakeri to understand the future implieatlons of current de- 
cisions^ Timre la always a risk, however t that close, linkages between planning 
and the channels of action will lead to planning that It overly sensitive 
^to short-tera considerations at the e^ense of long-term Issues > Finding a 
balance betwe-^a attention to ihdrt-term problems arid attention to long-term^ 
isiues at well aa. uAderitandlng the ^.implications of ihort^term decisions for 
the longer-^ters future are central tasks in setting an agenda for governBental 
planning/ ^ - 

*rhe Various proposali that have been- put forward differ on /how to achieve, 
this delicate balanQo. The Advisory .Cbtedfliion bn^atlonal Growth Polley Prp= 
cesses, for exaaple. Is reeometsdlng that a long*- range j^laanlng Ins ti tut ion 
— the Commission on National Growth and Development be held apart from the 
. hurly-burly of eengresalonal and Executive Branch polities^ The Advisory 
Commit tee recowends anvlndepehdent agency of the EKeeutlve Branch which would 
be charged with examining "emerging ^ middle to long-grange growth and development 
ISiues with particular attention to the Integrative l^lleatloni" and with 
recommending "feasible, policy alternatives to the Coiigreis, the President and 
the Public*" The Comlsslon Would be "an independent center 'devoted to Identi- 
fying dnd examlng policy Issues before they^ aurfaee as crises . . . and enter 
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the partisan politic*! a™a . , . . " With sueh a rgooMndstlam thj Advisory 
Coa^ttWe 18 optOii for pwfceetlem of the pUnaini institution .agelait ^hort- 
ters treasures at the tlak of passible isolation from the aetlon channels of 
the Frdiral Oovaraent. ^ aiceriiatlve approaeh is taken in a preposal^f™ , 
a work gr&ijp at the Woodrow Wilson l^ateroatlonal Centir for Scholars, ^eir 
propoiJ vould estahlioh an Office of Sttntegi^ Assessment in the E^^«tlv.i 
OffLe .5f the f resident, either as an Inoependent elei^nt of the Ejeoutiv^ _ 
DfiiSe sa a unit of the Office of Hanai^fflent and Budget In thli P^JF^^J 
the ILk ^h artlon ehannels of govemaont is chosen at the risk of eobrolling 
th6 plaanlmR o^ganmtl^n In short^t^m ptobi™ and political aantuveflng of 
day=to=day geveraBental operaEleng* 

Thea. t«o llluitMM the eawWslty ot the P"blf. f J™^" 

iBDeratlvaa have to be hrought into halaBoai plBonlog should be linked to 
action. lBdlvldu.1 «ieneiea of thg iMBUtlVB Braneh need to afihleve ao- 

ordioatloa anong thWeivM. Long-t™ Isauei Buat ««ive syiteaatio atten- 
tion. . Short-te« daclalons oust be made In full appreeiatlon ol rtelr long^ 
"™ H^llcatlona. Indeed, the key ingredient in flndin, a workable balance 
«y belhe degree of eo«ilt»nt to planning by the individuals who play the 
central roles in govemnent. 

The separation of. powere eitahllshed by the Constitution presents an 
interesting- Of g.ni*ational question to those who would have a policy planning 
SSacltJ "ftablished in the ftderal GovimBent. Plahning is /•"'"SM of 

« an exclusively eMee..tlve functloa. but in the teerlcan syaten of governnent 
ehe« iras ^Jhi. need for foreaiiht and policy integration in the Legislative 
KanJh as ?h«e is in the I»cutive Branch. Most proposals have not eo»e as 
dlreetly to^grlps with this problea as they »lght. The typlMl »PP"«h 
to pipise a new staff function in the Legislative Branch as a countBrpart t . 
a n^ staff planning function in the EMcutive Branch - a Congressional Office 
of Klicf and Pl^anL. a Congressional Office of Oo.la an* priorities Analysis, 
or a hew organlMtlonll ele=eBt in the Office of Technoloay Asaesiment. Soma 
proposals"!" lricludel.rovislons for t^W OonBtessipnal review of a P^i-^J 
planning doc^ent subsdtted to Congress by the Executive Branch as; a ^curring 
focus for the piannlni -cycle within the Federal flovem»e„t as a whole. 

The central problem in the establiahaont of foreBlghc .and policy in- 
tegration in legiXlstlve Branch, it could argued Is not. provision 
of adequate staff aeiJlees to-Congiess. This is a relatively simple , 
wh^ch is already carried out by SKlsting institutions such as the Congtepslonal 
SudSt Office, the Offli» of Tee{r«oloiy Assess«nt, the General 
Office, and the CongressAnal Research 'Service.. The central problem U dealing 
w th"he1o»iitftee systeAhat fragments policy functions 

coBpartaents that have difflcWty relating to one another. The ^JJJ*" 
ITl necessary approach in cStagress in order to achieve so«e division of labor 
and e«pertis" through .^peclaliiatlon. but 'It reflects and "l"!f«" | Pf/ 
Densitv to deal with problems and issues in a piecemeal way. The Congress is , 
Kare Jf "his difficulty and has taken steps towar| overcumlng It through such 
things as joint referals of bills, through Innovations In it,, approach to. t^e 
hudgft and apptopriatlons PWeess, and throush Mtentlon to the structure the 
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e^ittes UfBtm Itself, mtheygh polley InttgratiijB rmlna an tluaive 
gealj thstm are slgas bf ingrisental progreis. 

propQsalB fe^ a national poliey piaaning capability do Include 
suggestlefia fer addltienal l^o^atleni in Cong^'eiS. The Advisory Cmlttee . 
-en National Gfowth Policy Procesies Is considering & suggestion that joint 
CQ^ttttB be used as vehleles for Integrating poilcy-aaki«g , The Joint 
Iconosie C6amJ.ttee is saea as a prlnolval focus Ebt sueh an eflort^ put ether 
Joint csBisltteeg ate alee propoied. These Joint esmittees would be charged 
with pf#paring eencurrent fesolotlons that would serve as stat^ntB of 
general pollgf for the guld^ce of the cosmlttees sf both chaabefa of the 
eongresa ^rtien ttmr eonsidar gpeclfie bills. The Mviaory Comit^ee la alao 
considering rece^nding the use of ad comitfcees as a f laxlble means 
to address issues that cut acrois the juriadletional lines of the individual 
standing opranlttees. 

/ ' / . _" . ' . 

In the Senate, the T^iperary Seljqt Co^ittee to Study the Senate 
Co^ttee iystea is taki*ig a differtnfi approach, ItUa proposing a re- 
duetlsn in the ni»ber of Senate Cemaittees from 31 to IB and the reduotion 
in the nmber of oo^ttee and sybceisaittee aisignnents of individual 
Senators from an average of IS to a maxlsim o^ 3. Kiis would be a si^ifl- 
cant conBolidafi Ion of the policymaking fragsettts of the Senate as it Is 
presently orgmlzedp In contrast to the Advisdry Coroitteej the Senate 
Seleee Co^ttee is proposing the abolition of Joint qeamlttess. In the 
House of ^preeentatlvei the eomlitee structure was examined by the Boiling 
Co^lttee* i^ich recoH^ended a. number of chahges\ aimed at more effective 
integration of poliey™klng In the House. ActWn finally taken by the. 



integration of policymaking In the House. 
House on the Boiling recommendations was limited 
marginal changes were made 4tt the structuie of Ms 



however, and only a. few 
ISO committees. 

MMny supporters of planning 



The queation o£ what to plan r^ains open. 
In the Federal Gove rHseat stress the need for a comprehensive. Integrative 
approach to Federal policy formulation. However » a truly cemprf. hen give 
approach would be a formidable and ptrhape lapsaslblp task. Meed, de- 
tractors of a cosprehensive approach to policy formulation assert that it is 
an laprav-.tlcable Idea. Between these two extrms are thbae urge yie 
identification of basic or fund^ntal policy problems s the solutions bf 
which are essential for national well-belni. they ^uld llal^. planning to only 
a few sectors of public policy.. 

^' , ' > 

According to plaming^^hlstoriah Otis Graham, planners associated with - 
the New Deal identified the gross slse of the ecsnoays eneriy, land use, popu-, 
lation distributions ^npower, public credit, science and technology and Iot 
comes as strategic areas for planning. More reeenely, the Advisory Ce^lttet, 
^ on Natloj^l Growth Policy Proeesses has identified Federal pollciea on 
national security, natural reseurees, himan resources, and the economy as 
™ng the basic policy ar^aa worthy of inteitatlve and coiiprehensive attention . 
by Congress. , 
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i - 0^ . 

Some would argue tihat liadtlng th*^ atrateiic plaanlng areas would makm 
plaanlng Ineffeetuai. Others weuld aBserC that the policy lectern iiv#& In 
the pfeeeding ^xaB^lss are so btosd as to preclude effeetl\re eonc^eiitratlon 
en key prefeletts* . Flridlag the balance becween true coBprehensivenesi and werk*- 
abilley weuld be k critical task in desiring a proper Federal plaELnlng f rane- 
.work .^nd proeeis. 

Executive Braach feoifgaaizatlon will alseit certainly be on the agenda 
of the Fedeiral .^vem^at during the 95th Ceagreas* Any eonsldefatisii of 
rgeegsnlEation will addresft questioai of gqvera^nttal ^nagemeat praetieea. 
Since natlQaal policy plaaaiiag la, la the eyes of saayj a k^y eleaent in 
gov'^rajaeatal Eaaageffleat, It is llkply that plaBnlag queitleng will arlie in 
any discussion of rtorganiiatioa. Both Congress and the Executive Branch 
will be peteatially effected by reorganization propoaals because of the close 
relaClenship, between Che organization of the Executive Branch and thi atrueture 
of the co^ittee system of the Senate and the Houses 

If a' planning appreaeh ii to be Integrated into a reorganlzatioB ■ of the 
Executive Bfanchj it can Only be truly effective if the precepts of planning 
are also inteitated into the policy-making itructufe of Congryga — the com- 
mittees and' the leaderihlp. Without a coMitaent to the planning idea in 
both Branchei, the frapaented approach to Federal policy formulation will 
probably remain, funda^ntally wichanged. 
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" Testimony 
U.Sp HOUtE OF REPRISINTATIVES 
Seleet CoaroiCCoe en Fepulatlon 
Domiitle CQtiitqutnaes of PopulaCien Changa 
Th© Nied for Bectat Fsristght in Peliey Maklni 



Kannach D. Rainay 
Vica PfesidiinC 
Academy for CQncempoifaf y Pfoblems 



Over thm past several weeks this es^ittee has heard from sjatiy 
experts in thm field of demography and iconomiei on the Subject of 
population and economic changt in the United States and its Coniequince -■ 
for public policy. I will not ■dlseuas eumnt pspulatioh and econowlc 
trends; butj rather, dwell on the coniequenees for policy tnaking of 
sueh projections* ' " , = 

The major Idea l that I would like to put before you is that in the 
past we have bean too often surprised ^ first by ttie consequences of our 
pollciasj both direct and indlreeti and second . In .ehanges In the population^ 
distribution and economy that could have been /easy to foresee. What is 
needed is some way of incorporating better fbre3lght into public policy* 

Sope of the. surprises have been theses ^ 

Policy: To. create a high-speed Interstate highway system , 
" to facillEate the mo^^ment of goods throughout the 

United States. " / ' 
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Surprlsei The Incarstate system Isalmose complettd and «• 

■ 

■ . . find that (1) mmtgy is to© seat t© pemit tti 

uat at its dislgned ipted mnd the Simile per hour\ 
limit is below the daiigntd spstd fSr truck glfielencyp 
. , arid (2) railfoada are collapsing and require publie 
funding* ' ' / 



pQliey: 



To diicourage the iffipofti of foreign crude. oil in 
order to promote utiM^tion. of domestic iuppllei. 



Surpriie: The United Statei is dependent on foreign oil to 
mmit Che needs cf an energy intensive teonomy and 
/ life gtyle, / 

Folioyi . To eneourage thr utiliiation of natural gas. an^ a^Q- 
trieity through priee regulation and maiiive 
publicity by the puhlio ucilitiei. 

^iurprisei There is not enough gas and electrioitV to meet our. 

t^cpanded^needs. Regulatory poliei^f muit be shifted 

^ to rationingp eurtlilments* and conservation. Public 
: utilitlei must shift their adveraaing campaign from 

' uciliEation to ooniervation advertising/ (Both kinds 
. ars at the public expanse). 



It i# Mb kind 'of unforeseen consequence that adds to the ■growlni 
public outrage. The public pays both ways for this lack of 
foresight. , It pays in higher utility rates for the advertising 
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that proooted the utllizatlpn of gis and tlectricity* It pays for 
the advertiilng that pfometes tha conaervaclon of gas and electricity. 
It will doubtless pay hiiher utility ratei hecauae of the lack of piannlng 
done hy the publle utllltlti, 

Pollcys Take land put of production and encourage high 

tethnqlogyf arming. 
Sur^risei (1) We hav^e created a cycle of grain and^ food 
: . " ihortages and gurpluaes leaving the farmer with poor 

profits and both the lanaer and consumer with high costs, 

(2) There is a continuing decline In the farm population 

and in family farming. . 



Policy 1 Put dry land Into production through the develppment of 
irrigation and if at er projects in thd West. 

SurprlBet (1) Western water is needed for energy develnpment* 
(2) High coit production from irrigited landi must 
compete with naturally , Watered landi 
potential acreage is not being plants 
of other policies* One Weitern agricultural researcher 
recently told me that feed grain lelling for $2.50 per 
buphel. costi S9 to produce if all Jublic and private 



where the . full 
as the result 



costs are accounted for, 



The coit burden. 'Of this falls on both the farmer and the coniumer. 
The consumer pays both at the store and April 15, 
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T© encQueage the dicentffali^aftlon of a^jor cittis. 
Tq encpuiraie' hone o^mif ship and aaconc^nCffatiQn of the 
major ^itlas ChESUgh che urban' elCTenti of che Inter- 
atata aysCia, hose aoftgage pre^raffisi and homa morEiaga 
Ifltarasc tax deductions- - 

The aorei of aur majsE elcifti are tmpcylag eut and are 
is 3«ioui decline, 

Folicyi To bring aeonomic and population growth of the major 

reiloni of the country into beceeE balanee by encourailng 
growth la the South and West, (MoiC eeononio axperti 
in 1965 said it could not be done), " 
Surprise: The^'policy has worked or at least it has happenfeiu 
/ ■ and the older industrial cities of cha North and the 

Midwest now fact serious deolint. The regions are 
in halance. 

Fbllcyi Find a new economic base for the deolining coal 
legion* 

t. Sufpflsei ^^e need them to mine coal* ■ 

Not polieyi but observable faofi Tlftere has k&m ^ decline in 
the birth rate and the war baby generation can naturally be e^cpected 

(1) There are now too many laatemity wards s school 
rooisj and eollege facilities | ^ 

(2) We have too many teachers and PhD *s to meet the 
market See high schooli grade ichool and 
college enrollment projections; 



Policy I 



Sufprlser^ 



to grow older* 
■ Surprise I 
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P«ople pay for' the lack of foreallht In Qur pollc^ setting at both 
the store and in Caxea, Furehe^org, people pay a£ both ends of Che 
problem. For example, they pay to encourage higher aereage farra pro- ' 
ductiqn and t-eehnolugical advance throuih Che prograas of the Departmant 
of Airlculcure and th^y pay for the buying and seotage of lurplugti. 
They pay for artificial icarclty and for higher cost icarqe food. .They 
pay for regional balance and iC3 conaequtnces in the declinini regions 
of th6 United States. 

Why does thii happen? 

There are two major reaions why our policy eetcing in the E^ceeutive 
branch, the Congresy, and at all leveli of governffient have failed to 
incorporate adequate foreiight on the probable conitquences of policy. 
Firit, policy settlni in jthe United States takey place in a ver^ 
complex intergovernmental and public and private settlni. What 
actually happens. out on the ground is a reiult not onlv of what ■ 
Coniress dqei or what the President does, but also the result of 
millions of decisions made by state and local governmenti and by 
people adting as private citizens. It is idle to even wonder about 
whether this syibem can be changed in the United States. It li' an 
essential part of our freer enterprise system and of our Feleral 
lystem* ' ' ' 

. Policy letting takes place in vertical systems. This refers to 
what Douglads Cater in "Power in Washington" calle'd sub-govertments 
Ths^t lii agricultural policy is essentially set in a vertical 
system where the Department of Agriculture, falki with farmers » 
with its counterparts at the state and local levels » with the land 
grant colleges, and then with the agricultural cofmittees of the 
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S,n«e «nd the VmA. Hind of subswndve .ysti^L'oj sub- , 

swneive a.pK«e;4.q| pewU in policy setting has ,l«d a tunnel, 
vltion/ Th« cX.qucnei3 oitalde of aEtlouKueo are not adequaEaly 
tal«n into aofcount in aettiig ags.sultusal ?=ii<:y. Th. ..mo 1b trua 
when we\BetAn.«y policy ./envi^onn.ntal polioy, or urtan'eMnomie 



developnept poy,cy. 
What to Do 



Beeta/foreillhc on the JoniequenMS of pollclei and progiraos does 
not mean «4 Fede^l or love^ental piograaa ate needed to p«fe=t the 
policy fitting peoeesi ot to/avoid the inadvertent consequences of . , 
polled SoJ.vlng the probieii does not require nore government. Tha / 
surpXas^ have referred to came about in large measure because of . ' 

oZien and program, 'of t^e Federal goveWBent. With .one e^tception' they 
Xi not the rteAt^ natUal phenomena. The Federal government already 
fa intervening- e=.tensivelf In every branch of the economy and everx 
^ level sf gove^nfflSat acilvlcy* ' ■ 

It is not a question of developini some new monolithic kind of 
' national planning,' not because It la politically- unaeceptablo (It is) , 

but because It 4^ not likely to work. It does not work In countries 
■ that use^ it. It is not likeiy to work here hgcause our more limited , 
efforts at fequlring planning or requiring coordination" among Federal 
departments or levels of government have not been crowned with success. 
Second, we must recogni« that policy setting in a bli^and complex 
government must necessarily be substantively divided. In order to get , 



work done. 



BurgaucgatlEation r Good Ideal- 
. ' Mo devalQftlni a way of bringing about mora foreilghc In policy 
sleeting in the United Btatee one mugt also recognise a iphenQoefion that 
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could be callid^*'che bureauGraEliation of iood ideai." The p.tobleffli of 
lick of coocdlnitlon in policy gettini h^Ve been reaognized for a long 
Cime. The conflletg among progffami have been clear. Ai a result, there 
have been numerous efforts at Che Federal level to try and bring about 
better foreiliht in policy settlni,. but cheie all have suffered once the 
iolutloni have been bureaucratiied. 

For example, the environmental Impact statBment is undoubtidly a 
good Idea* Ift is dnly proper to ask what happens to Che environment 
if a Federally aided project Is Co be put. Into place. But once Che 
ehvlrenmental impact staCeaenf is required, it first. of all becomes big 
business to do such statements and second the massive producCion and 
compliance requirefflint resultins from requirlni sueh statements beeomes 
an Impediment for the state and local governments in carrying out 
Federally aided programs* 

Nearly 25 years ago Federal policy encouraged local planning 
because such planning was needed Co bring about better decisions on 
public invtstments* Congress 'passed the 701 Planning Progfas to provide 
.funding to'eneouraie locallcies and state governments to engag-i in/folal 
planning. This proiram, toOi became bureaueratiied to Che point that Ch 
production of plans took precedence over the meaning of these vlans to 
local policy makers. 

' "In 1970j the Coniress required Che producCion of -a biennial Growth 
Report whereby Che President would advise Che Congress and Che public on 
major eeonokic and demographic Crends in Che United Scates and their 
consequences for policy seCtlng. The Growth Report was undoubtedly a 
good idea but again its production hecame^ bureaueratized and none of 
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the reppyca produced Chu8\faf can be laid to have made meaningful 
CQfitrlbution* ttp policy attting o^ to have ptovldgd Infonaatlon that 
would baus^ful to either thm Pfftsident or the Conifesj in setting 
d^vtlopmenCi eeonQmlCi population, or envirsnraental policy. 

The quegtion therefore becofflei one of how to build a better fore- 

'V 

sight into policy amklng at all leveli of goverTuaent and to proCeet it 
from being%urBaueratized and beeoming a ticket punohing, paper stamp ini 
eKerelBe. 

Anythini done runs the risk of bureaucracisation, . Congress play^ 
a key role in preventini thli by constant exercise of its overiight 
function and through the role it could play in demanding more uieful 
performance from the Escecutive branch, ' > 

A number of requirements of d syitea for incorporacing better over- 
sight' into policy making can be stipulated^ 

1, Firstj a capacity for policy analyils must be dtveloped 

that is both amall and coftprehensive aeross economic , population , 
environmental and social queitions, Congress, the Essecutive 
branchi state and local governments must have access to thi§ 
capacity no matter where "it ii placed. The problem is that our 
colleges and universities do not train people to do this type 
of policy analygie* They train people to build fflagnificent 
conceptual clipper ghips in bottles rather than iturdy 
analytical dinghies that can float on the real ieas of public 
problemi » 

2. We mudt recognize chat project'ioni and estimates are debatable 
and Che projectioni made by one group are not facts about the 
future* There are no facts about the future* Some people's 
gueiiesj however, can V ^ expected to be better than otheri. 
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3i- Foreiiiht muit be tewarded rathsr than Helng fequlftd. 
4* Thosm who make key dmclsieni must rtcognlie Chat better 

fofeslght on policy quesciing is neeeiiary for sQlving our 

i 

eurrent national problemg of energy, land and water use, 
teonomle development or population policy. 
Rgg paaiend a t i o n s 

The National CocmlSiisn on Supply and Shortageg made a number of 
recoB^endaCions for meeting the niids for better foreiight in policy makini 
in iti report. Forging .America * a Future t Stirategie^ for Nationa l Growch 
and D evf^lqpmtn_t . This was released in Decesibtr of 1975. Among those 
reco^endatiorts ware the creation of a national growth and developmgnC 
eooffiilislon as an independent ageney within the EKeeutive branch of the 
Federal government, This cosBnisf ion was ro have a broad mandate to 
examine emerging isiues of middle- to long-range growth and deve^J^opment 
and to suggest feaiible alternatives for Cqngtesip the PreiidenCj and 
the public. It reconraended that Congress In creating a eonmlsiion should 
Ifflpose upon itself and the Preiident the requirefflents that both reipond 
to the reports Isiued by the^pmmission. 

It alio reCQfiffliended tf/M tha current responsibility for the production 
of what bai then called the National Growch Pdlicy Report be transferred 
from the Preildeat to the Coramlsilon. 

'fhe dommiision also reeonmiended a subitantlal reform Of Federal 
statistics collection and publication. 

It recommended thac Congress take itepi to see that pending legis- 
lation be aeeompanled by a consjittie report outlining a bill's foreseeable 
indirect middle- to Isng-range effects along ^itp a concise statement as 

to the general goali and gpeeific objectives to which the bill was to be 

t 

directed. 
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The cask now before Cdagraii in examining these recoimsndationi is 
to see how this kind of naw Inicltutionil foreiighc might adopted ^ 
wichaut ici beeoming buteauetaeized. 

I havfe ievtral suggestioni to offer. 

riret* the. proposed revamping of the statistical programs ii now 
being conaidered by both the PreBident's reorianl^ation program and by, 
the. Offiee of Ftderal Sttatigtia^l Policy and Standardi. Both will make 
reqo^endationi within the Gamini year to thg Congress about how a major 
revision of Fideral statistical programs might be carried out to provide 
more timely and meaningful Information for policy making. 

Stttond. the creation of an independent co^iiision luch as wai 
proposed by the National Collision on Supplies and Shortagei would be a 
worthwhile undertaking. But several. .concerna should be added to the 
reoo^ndation of . the Comislion. The national 'growth and development 
CO^Lssion could do uieful analysis. Both the Frtaident, Congress, 
state and local government, and privatt enterpriie would re^iiire a staff 
capacity of their own to interpret and analyse its findings. For 
example, the co^isslon could project population or natural gas supplies 
and shortages, but aoniressional ootmlttiee ffluit be able to debatp these 
projections and examine thmlr probable coniequences for any hills they 

clear for floor action. 

Third* the Congress already has in place the organizations it 
n#eds for better policy analysis and for Incorporating better fore.^ 
light, broader views on legiilative cQniequencts , into its actions. 
The action creating the Congreiilonal Budget Office was a monumental 
step'. Such an office can provide Congregi with a broad view. 
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cifOBS-cuttlng.coiamiCtee eoncerns. The Office of Technology asieiiment, 
the CQngreasipnal Reetarch Sgrvlea, and the General Aeesunting Office 
plfQVidiB Congress with additional reiouiraea for poliey analysis. 

The InsttitutlQni you need already exist* No new buEgaueraciei 
are required* All that is negdtd ±i for the Congressional Itadeirship 
to demand comprehensive policy analysii on the probable coniequenees 
of leglalation^^on people, the economy p the environment. Conanittee 
chaittsen riihtfully are CQncerned with the narrower, advocacy aipects 
of the legislatl^ they clear for the floor* It-is only natural to . 
expect that a chairman of an^ agricultural coMnittee is more concerned 
with agricultural conaequencea than urban affairs and vice veraa ^ 
The eongreielonal leaderihlp, thereforej plays the key role in requiring 
better, more coffipreheniive analyala of leglalacion reaching the floor 
for eonalderation by all meaberSi a' few yean ago it would have 
been idle apeeulation.to iuggest that thli be done. But recent 
congteiaionai reforffli have already given the groundwork for such action * 
They have also raised the public's hope that it will take place; that 
there will be fewer iurpriaes in the future. 
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Good morning.. My name Is Dr, Judith Kunofsky, I am the 
Population & Growth Policy Speeltflist on the staff of thi Siirra 
Club, Thi Sierra Club Is a graisroots environmintil organizatiofii 
with TOOiOOO members in all flfty^ititei, Our legiilatlve and edy- 
citional progrims deal with parkSi wildtrnofi protectionj and land 
uii; .energy policyi and pollution ahatifnents imong othar'areai. I 
work with environmentalists, public qfficlalSi and admlnlitrators 
throughout the country to hfTp them understand and interpret the 
wayi population projtctioni are prepared and used, particularly 
1n reference to projects and progranis of major gnvironmental- iignifieance. 
On behalf sf the Sierra Club Ir would;, like to thank you for this 
opportunity to iddresi the Select COfTfnIttee on Population oti the 
subject of "The Use of Population Projections by the Federal Goveni- 
nient for Progranis at the Local Level." - i 

What are population projectioni? 

A population projection for a yiven geographical area Is a itatt- 
mint of what the population size and grovifth rate would be at certain 
.dates In the future, it differs from a population istimtte in that 
an eitlmatt is uiuil 1y a itatiment about a past or current population 
of an area. Projections are prepared for the worldt for nations, 
states .^tountiii , cltieSi and smaller geographical ariaSi.and can be 
prepared prepaired with a variety of detail and lophistication. Some 
give only the total numfair of people; others give diitribution by age, 
sex, and idmetlmei race, religion, or other group Identification. Popu= 
latlon projections are' prepared using different models, or mathematical 
fOrtriylationi I that expreii different theories about why and how- popu= 
laLion size and growth rates change. For e^amplei one might assume 
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tNt a cofmunlty's oyirall population would continue t© Increase at } 
{% a yiip, Of oni might niake separate aiiwnptlons about tally size, 
mprtnlity, fertility tlfnlng* and migratlfln, and apply those ^niOTptlons 
to i detailed breakdown of the currint population by .age and se^. 
AUernativelyi one might relata population change te a prgjeGtlon of 
rtglenai Job availability. (See lo^c below) 



Brief Sjgfinary O f 
P roJectiQflS Hethg do^qles 

Extrapolat ion Or Hathim atlcal MoUelj Continue a trend In the\ 
Kfy^th pflti" growth ratej^ oFmlgratlon rati Into the future* or 
m past bitevldrto lome eurve. Examplt: exponential eurve 

namgraohlE Projection ! Make separate assimptioni about Jirtlllty. 
ff>0ftal1ty, and migration, and then use the distribution of the 
current population by age and sex to project future population by 
age and st)«. Ixamplei Census Bureau U.S. projections, 

FconometHg Projeetlon: . Make aiSU^ptloni about the future availability 
of teiploymint In a reylon and aboUt fertility rates, Jhtp adjust 
net in^migratlon so that, for some isiumed levels of unetuplo^int 
and labor feree paftlcipatlon, the labor force arising ^^e^" tJJ^ 
population assunbtlons matchis thi^labor forct as detann ned from 
the job projection. Examplt i Bureay of Economic Analysis pro- 
jietlons for economic areas. , 

Land Use Pro jection s For an area sufficiently imall that plot-by- 
pTot Tand uses can be specif lidt ust .infOfmation about zoning and 
housing starts to project housing construction. Then, using ajsum- 
ptions about housihold size, translate to a population projectlsn. 

Ritto projection : This method is used when one needs a projiCtion 
Trr"an"area fo^which good infonnatlon is not available. ^.Ftnd J 
larger geographical region In which this one is contalHed f 1" 
you do Lve a projection, then assume the area in quest^^^ 
i constant proportion (or some trended proportion) of the population 
of the larger region, 
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A projection is not a pradletion, in that those who prepare them 
generany deny that a projection reflicti their beit judgmtnt of whit 
is moit 1 1 kelvi to happen. "A projoct1on'^.^ii reflect the consequences 
of a cpntinuition of "cgrrint trends': and' the e^ttent to which the 
msdel choien does mirror behavior in m real world. The difference 
between thtfn is that in life "current trends" always change and they 
change* at Teast in part/as a result pf our evaluation Of and reaction 
to those trendi. As an exaniple, the current situation ii that apprsximately 
one out of five birthi in the U.S. it to a teenager. One might;preparG 
■h population projection continuing thii condition. However or^might feeV 
that as i iOciety we wni adopt programs to change the situation, and 
therefore prepare a projection that asiifnes a reduction in teenage - 
pirenting, 

Popylation pyojections are prepared uiing much accumulated 
experience and are almost always prepared to reflect what are believed 
to be current trendi. .Of courie* the deteniiinatian of what Is a 
current trend and what is tiitead a short-torm aberration in behavior 
in fertility p\ fnigratiqff''is very difficult and at certain levels 
irbltrary. It is iiflDertant to realUe that it U not a question of 
a projection being right or wrong* but simply that the world ii much 
too complicated for there to be a correct guess of the future. I 
ah? of course not in any way trying to deny that some projections are 
prepared in totally inadequate ways due 'to lack of background of 
the preparersv 



teWgraphif Peter Morn ion has *^'^l^en that. ''Fomaitlng is 
least affictlvi ^htn It 1i eondyetid "ja^' yjccluslvaly mechanleal 
proctii. It Is tempting to adopt an ^proved method, plug In some 
nunbtrs. and Cfink out somi mo^g num^fi that teil ptople what to 
do.... U should bt poiiiblet hov^ve*;/' tb Improve the odds on 
miking right deelsions, not only by ,^fi^J0r1nq to improvi the mnripU, 
but also by iharpenlng oufabliity t^'^^i^u^t^ and aiiess tht products 
of forecasting models.... Thoie who u^d^ographlc forecasts must 
exercise at least as much judgment ''^^^^ makg.them." 
(Nter fterrlsbn, from '*0verv1e^' of .population Forecaiting for Small 
Areas") 

It Is extrently Important that Political leaders and the gtneral 
public aUknowledge Morrison's point, ^''^t is needGd, as I will discribe, 
Is not simply more fiSiareM and bet^^"^ eomputgr model ing, but a greater 
ittintlon to the uses to whleh prgjfiC^ioni are put. 

How population p rnjertioni ar t usid, 

population projtctiens are 1" ^hfte ways. From following 
the prtgress of your work as a Conifl^^^^^> * ^o^^^ suppose you kr^ 
most faniliar with the fl^^it of the teei ■ Projections are used to 
give us an of population %Uq and-growth rates In the futurii 
. Wb can evaluate if the U.S. hts rgflcNd or will reach zero population 
growthi how fast our nutiber^S might be increasing in the year 2000, 
what the contribution of inmigrati^'^ various le|^els is to the 
U.S. population, what trends mmn i" "^5. population redistribution 
to the Sun Belt, how fait Wontersy California is gaining people or 
how fast another region Is losing P^P^^. From these projections 
we can then evaluate the need for CorriGtlve or supportive actions* 
the wisdom of adopting varloui populnion pollcits.to change or 
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reinforce trendi. But the project ^Ons themselvoi nre in this 
way used ai an educitionil tosl to reflect on population Itielf. 

The second gtntral way in which projections are used Is the 
oni my itatenint 'deali with* niffloly tho us^ of projections 

today in ditinnlning the anoeatlen of federal funding, the decision 
to go ahiad with or stop varloui federal * local and state projects. 
All ma^or governmintal invettmehtSi in roads , dams, sewage tfeatriient 
plants and seweris or energy production facilities attoiipt to satisfy 
one or both bf the following needs: ^ ' | 

a) They may address a current problenii such as oi|e of water 
pollution of known magnitude or type. 

b) They may provide for additional "capacity?" to continue to 
abate a current probleni or la perceived future problem. They 
5Tiay» for example* provide for the water needs in several decades 
of a contnunlty that does not now have a water shortage* or they 
may accommodate expected increase in vehicle traffic In a cgmnu^ 
nity which does not now havl those problems. 

In order to^detemilne these future needf , the agency proposing a 
project prepares a projection of the quantity Involved* whether demand 
for water, amount of untreated sewage* vehicles expected. In each case* 
an essential component of the demand projection is a projection the 
nunber of people to be living in the area In question or to be served 
by the facility. Thepopulatlon projection is then used to determine 
whether a project Is needed, where it should be located and of which 
scale, the coit-effectiveness of the proposal* and finally, the amount 
of .money tg be made available by the appropriate level of qovernment. 
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Population ^fojcctlons, thei^efore, crucial and indispenslbTe 
factori In the Qvaluatlof^ M^un and relative priorltios by j 
communUiii th^itlves and by federal and state agenclii with funding 
authority. 

PQpulatiDn prQjectlons are also used In a third way, which 1 
win mention only briefly^ They are uied in- the building of CQmpMtef 
mgdels Involving both population and econffnic projections, through 
which prqposali to achieve certain social goaU can be tosted for 
effectiveness. For example, a model may incofporate various types ^ 
of air pollutants ©lilttcd by different iburees.and topography and 
weather conditions, and proposals to meet federal air quality itandards 
can thereby be tested. Modeling can also be used to roughly guess 
the affect on population of proposed energy development,. a new Industrial 
facilityi or water development, 

If the question were only" fliat of wasting federal W dollars, 
. the problems would be bad enough. We might conjure up visions of ^ 
some communities with inadequate water supplies while in others the 
.available water is much mo^e than needed although the excess had been 
made available at greaj public expense. ' Fortunately or unfortunately, 
however, the bullding^f major projects often ha s the effect of 
inducing or faeiHtatlng the population and economic change that was 

projected . 

This situation posei certain problems: 
1, Is It equitable that a community which consciously or unconsciously 
sytaiiti an Inflated projection be entitled to a bigger chunk of the 
tax dollars? 
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2, The 'growth that H Induced may have reflected the will only 
of certain "special inter in a c^unity. 

3'. An iffect of one fedoral program may be to undermine the qoflls 
Of another, as. when the federal government funds a sew^ige treatment ■ 
plant to solve current water pollution problernSi and the reservfc 
capicity of that p1,ant facllltatet growth in an area which has heavy 
dependence on the auteiiobile. As a result, auto commuting Is Increased 
and afr quality is lessened. AnQther example would be if a city with 
decreasing population were forced to uie a projection reflecting only 
the "current trends", thereby aiding and abetting such population de- 
crease. This direction might be contrary to an established federal 
or state or'local policy of rebuilding the city's population and 
industrial base. 

CASE STUPiES 

I offer the following examplei of the use of population projections 
, by three different federal agencies (Environmental Protection Agency, 
Forast^Service, Army Corps of Engineers) to illustrati some of the 
problems that have arisen* ^ 
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Ini plgnentatlon nf the Clean Watsf Act by thg EnvirofVTientai Pfotdetion 
Agency I Denver « San FrancUcQi and Atlanta j ^ 

The Clean Wa^er Act of WZ, amended in 197?*! n a muUi-bilHon 
dollar pregfam to' clean the nation's waters, It U currently the 
largest public ^forkt pfogfam In the country* with annual expendlturei 
Qf $4,5 billion. Section 201 of the Act provides for a federal con- 
tribution Of 751 (851 in sane caeei) of the cotts of CQnitructing 
municipal lewage treatment facnities, The siie of any particuUir 
plant* and therefore the amount of fedet'al funding available* is 
dependent on the magrt^tude of current problOTS* and on projections 
both of per capita production of sewage and a population projection 
for the area to be served, \ 

\ 

San Francisc o Bay Area ^ tjhe n)m csuntles In the San Francisco Bay 
Area had a 1975 population of ^\ million. Each county has a high 
and low projection of iti.own which* fbr the year mQ, range from 
a r^lonal tojal of a high of 6.4 mniisn to a low of 5,8 million. 
The regional projectionsprepared by the Asiociatisn of Bay Area 
Governments for 1^90 range from a high of 5,6 mniicn to a low Of 
5,3 mllilon. That is* the higher regional projection is lower than 
the total of the low projections for each of the nine counties. 
Similarly, In Denver , the regional projectton for the year 2000 is 
2.31 million copipared with 1,5 million today, while the total pro- 
jectioni of the 37 constituent municipalities was 2,7 mii^ion or 
131 more. In addition, the region is zoned for 6,5 million. This 
means that zoning is not an effective tool for gylding r^ional 
developments what doef have a great effect is the location of and 
siiing of sewers. 



Why such dlicripancy? Stcausi pFejfctloni are at their most 
Variablg at thi^Vipy local. leveU for coninunltlei within a larger 
"iconanlcally integrated rtglon. Populatisn growth in that type of » 
community cannot be pridleted knowing the number of jobs in the 
samt jurisdictloni btcaust people reutlnily crosi political toundarlts 
to git to work* Growth iDCally depends more on land use, quality 
0^ schoolii accesilblll^ of roa^i and public transit', and the 
availability of setter hookups, A community Is not likely to 
; 'txptrlinci houilng construction unless it can provldi iiwiri. 
Conversely, a coinmyritty with sewage treatment is conriittid to allowing/ 
encouraging population Increase becauie the capacity is available 
and becauii growth helps defray the non-federal coit of the facility 
and the' fixed operation and ma in tana nee costs. 

Atlan^ta i A third case* llluitfatlng a somewhat different point, 
is that of the Atlanta Regional Cofnrilsslonj which ii the Council-of- 
^ Governments ("COG") for the seven-county region including Atlanta, 
The Atlanta Regional Coririlsslon, like the ASiociation of Bay Area 
Governments and the Denvfr Regional Council of QDvernmenti* is the 
designated water quality planning agency * called the "208" agency 
because Section Z08 of the Clean Water Act mindites regional planninq 
for all sources of wator polTutioni including sewage* and agricultural 
and stQfn:water runoff. The state of Georgia has prsjected thatg if 
current trends contlnuej the Atlanta region will have 2 A million 
people by the year 20QQ, The A,R,C, itself has projected its area- 
v^lll contain 3,5 mi 11 Ion people in that year* or 46%, The A,R,C,has 
been quite vocal In calling for funding by all federal agencies at 
the projected 3, S minion level. What are curreilt trends in this 
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situation, and whit Is' the fidiral govarmnant's riipQfistbll i^? 



yater Developfnent and Wlidarnesi Study Areas-, Actle ns of the 
Forest Sirvlea. ttedlcjne Bow National Forei t, Wvemlng 

The U.S. Foreit Stfvlce, within the Dept. of^Agrlcyltyre. 
has bi§n develeptng a managgBent plan for the Huston Park Unit of 
the Hedl cine Bow National Forest in Wyoming. The Unit Is near the 
cl^ of Cheyenne and the key point of contention has been the extent 
to which the Forest Service would accept the Cheyenne Water Board's 
request that land be reiifved for further davelopment of the city's 
water lypplles. Some of the renalnlng areas were to be madt available 
for study for potintlal incluilon 1n the National Hllderness Preser- 
vation lyst^. The five options presented ranged from resirvlng 
1/3 of the acreage requtstod for potential water developfTient to 
reserving all the acreage requested. To put this In a diffirent 
light, the acreage riquested for wllderneis study ranged from none " 
to 43,010 acrti, the original choice made by the Forest Service 
was to reserve all the acreage requested for water developniint, 
and to allocate 29,770 acres for wlldirneiS study. 

Substantial controversy arose, however, after publication of 
tKe Draft Environinental Ifnpaet StatMnt on Dectmber 17. The 
Cheyenne Water Board had used a projection of 113.490 for Cheyennt 
for the year iOOoi cofnpafed with 43*B13 in 1973. However the 
Iconomic Res^rch Unit of thi Office Of the State PlannlRg Coordinator 
had projectsd a year 2000 population of 73,400^ for the inMm i-sramie 
County in which Chiyenne located, of which about 60,000 would be 
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in t hi city rf Chi^inni. This peint was raised not 'only by ■■ 
the Wildtrngss Sodety and the Wyanlni Outdoey Council, but , 
ill© by the Office of Indus^flal Siting Administration of the 
ititt and by the Qovefnor, Govirnof Ed Hifschltf '•Irott that. 
"Thi' draft statentnt fills to adequitily addrais leveral 
Important matteri*... The dlscuiilon of tht population projections 
and the increaiid dafland for water resulting frsn the projected 
population should bi more spicific and definitive." 

Objectioni were sufficiently ca^pelllng that 1n the final 
.reports dated SiptOTber 1977, the Forest Service reportid It 
had 'Changed Its reconnendid managOTtnt plan to one allocating 
about half the rtquestid acfiage for potential watir divelopment 
and 36iS40 acres for wilderness stu4y. The City taediately appealed 
tb the Dirtctor of the Forest Service and the matter Is still 
being negotiated. 

Reference'. U.S. Depiftsnent of Agriculturit Forest Service 

Final Environmintal Itatenint for the Huston Park Unit 

Land Hanag^ent Plan 
Snake Rivtr-lncampfiient Ranger Olitrlcts 
Hedlcine low National Forest 
- Rocky flountain Regioni Wyoming 
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Water Peyelo&mifit an^ J4ydf§slaetfl£ P&^trt Thi Army. Corps of 



An ixampli of proposid water reieurci developfnint invojving 
petentlil federal funding 1i tht Anny Corps of Inglneifi' jsropoial 
for a dim on the wild Sus'tna Rivir In AUika. If bullti this 
would bi the n»st ejcpeniivi h^dro-ilictrlc dam projict In C^fpi 
hlltof^, Nlth coits iitimated between U5 and 6 binion dolbrs. 
Corps analysts have admitted that, "by making assumptions a|bout 
future populitlons and icononilc growth and then providing energy 
sufficient to sustain such. growth* the Initial projections nay 
become iilf-fylfllllng prtphecy." (SQureei Susltna Interior 
Faasablllty Report) Howiver In the project's env1rofflienta| ImpiCt 
statement the Corps cUlnis that the population and Industrial 
growth ^uld occur whether or not the dam is built and that the 
Increasid avallabnity of power would not stitiiulate 1f>Justrlal 
divilopn^ent. ^ 

1 need not conwint on the Inconsistency betvfeen these two 
stattfients. The Corpi did point out, though, ^hat "by preiunlng 
that energy needs must be met, thii opportunl.^^ to use the provision / 
of power as a tool to direct growth towar/soclilly desirable goals 
11 foregone. In the abstnce, however, of any such generally accepted 
growth goals. It seens highly presijuptuous to do otherwise than 
plan as to satisfy the energy needs required to sustain that level 
of future developnient desned most likely." While the st^t^ent Is 
lomewhat self-sirvlng. It dots clearly point out that unless we as 
a country begin to develop and articulate more clearly our national, 
riglonal, and local population goals, the ^e^^ growth policy 



will ba that produced by a non-pol i§y-or1entad plannir who is 
simply peflicting past trends or by the mest vocal and opinianittd 
ipeilal interests. 

In thi case of fiderally funded water prgitcts, calculitisns 
of costi and benefits ire dependent on what population and economic 
projections oni uies for which rtglons. This raises the quistlon 
of the extent to which the federal governmint has a reiponslbllity 
to subsidize growth In one part of the country at the expense of 
growth tlsewhert. 



Rafartncei "Boom Projections in Alaska May Lead U: Damming Devil's 
Canyon", by Michael Chec^noff In Zero ^opuUtlon Growth's 
Natigni_l ftaporteri Septanfcf r 197?. 



To syiinarize the problims posed in use of local prajections 
by the fediral governnient* 

1, Governfnent money may be wasted If the federal centributlon 

to an area is really In eseeis of that wirranted by reasonable needi. 
and more pressing problefns In other areas may go untended, 

2, A conmunlty may be burdened with undue financial obligations 
for repaying bonded indebtedness or operation and malntinance costs 
if the projicted growth ts ^rot forthcoming. 

3, Growth may be Induced by one federal program in a way that is 
ineoniistent with or actually undermfnei the achievefflent of the ob-^ 
jectives of other federal programs. " > 

4, Growth may be unfairly induced in some regions to the detrlmint 
Of other regions, 

5, One coninunlty may be receiving funds fran a variety of 
federtl and state agenclei based on very different pop|jt^t1gn 
projections. 

Projections thereby constltHte de facto growth polllcl^ 
and whether Interpreted as "current trends" or as "goals" the'' 
decisions are often made without adequate public InvQlystiint 



of even without arj^ Involvtment of policy makers. 



^WLIC POLICY ISSUIS 
Oni €in divilop two extrena poiltloni that might be taken 
on ippfpprlati public pel Icy regarding population projictlons. 
Firit fc fyni only on tht basis of currtnt trtnds. A bailc wtak- 
ness hart H that we may, not likt thi trends and may havt estab- 
llshid a yarlity of liws» rigulatlonSs or prog»'ains to change thoie 
tfindi. Why, thin* should certain federal programs Ignore or 
contriVint those joali? Also, as I have discussed, because of 
the nature of population projections there can many different 
objectlvi assisiments of current trends. An additional problen, 
with cuffent trends projections Is that adding up projections 
made by statess for example, according to their best Interpretation 
of Cerent trendss will likely be very far from (i.e. exceed 
substantially) a reasonable projection of U.S. population as a whole. 
So we need to acknowledge that there Is iubstantlal flejcibllity 
in the "current trendi" game. 

Second i one might advocate that governments .at all levels plan 
In temi of ppulation goals. The difficulty here is that a conwu- 
nity Is nei total control of Its growth rate, and the courts con- 
tinue to rule on the ejjtent to which a cofflriunlty can plan for growth 
substantially slower than current trends would indicate. Perhaps 
more Importantly, there are relatively few explicit consensuses at 
state or regional levels regarding community population goals. The 
question of national population goals Is one I hope the Select 
CoRmlttee will deal with in future hearings. 

ivin given these problem! , ime projections have to be used. 
The extreries of using onjx current trends or using only gqals clearly 
pose insurmountable problems In terms of nitlonal policy. The task, 
thertfores is to develop reaionable, workable procedures that take 
Into account the many public Interests. 
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Suggtstid p f 1 nc 1 p 1 ti ' f of na t i ona 1 PQ H cy 

^ I submit that the following pfinclplei should guide national 
policy in thf use of population pfojtctionsi 

1, The federal governmint should continue to produce prdjectioni 
for* the cduntF^ as a whole that ref feet *a range of intirpritations of 
current trends in. U.S. population growth. The Cinsui Burtau ihould 
coniidifprtparing additional projections that take Into account 

the acknowledged 1970 Census undtrcount of more than S million 
and that Ineludi figurei on Illegal Initiigfitlon. Moreover the ftderal 
governmint- should seriously consider producing alternitiye pro- 
jections that reflect a more goaUorlented attitudt towards U.S. 
population growth, i.e. that ejihlbit alternative population path! 
including fertility and migration assumptions that are not now 
regarded ss current trtnds. 

2, There Is nothi ng wrong wi th the federal govtrnmint. con- 
tinuing to pr.bduce a consistent set of population and economic 
prDjectioni for regional and csimiunlties, according to current trends* 
ai does the Bureau of Economic Analysis for thi Water Resources 
Council. However projections which are developed jar u^A by the 
governmint In fynding must satisfy the following conditions- 

a. Projections must ie prepared using denogriphically acceptable 
techniques and must be periodically updateH. This point should 
be no surprise. 

b, the sum total of all state projictions used^ or all pro- 
jections for smaller geograpHical unUi* should be equal to or 
reasonably related to a projection of U.S. population, 
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e, Projectloni-niust taki Into iccsunt the rtlevance of 
goali a I well as trinds* 
= d. Thire muit bt a plaee for Input by state and local 

gpyirnmints as well as the public , 
=3. All fedtral agtneles should use the.sams projietlons 
1n a comfflunlty of state *; *- 

4. Thi fediiral goverhment has no responsibility to promote 
increaied population or economic growth in an aria unless that protnotlor 
Is conHstint with and In furtherance of established natiohal 

goals. That 1$* the federai govefryRent should not subsidize / 
one felon's growth goals at thi expanse ^bf those of another region. 

5. Coinmuni ties. must be encouraged to consider priparing and/or 
using projections that feflect goals, not simply trinds. This 

Is parti<njlar1y true for population distribution within a conmunity 
but should also be true for population size itsilf. Implimentatlon 
Of the Clean Air Act, Cltan Water Act, and other national legis- 
lation has, in some cofflmunitiei, led to this type of InnovativB 
thinking, but this needs to bt encouraged far msrt than it hai been. 

6. ' A itanding Interagency conmittee Should i)£ist at the 
federal level to review and coordinate the use of projictloni by 
all federal aginciei and raise questions needing feiolution before 
the.. Acfinlnl strati on or Congfess. wychever li appropfiate. I am 
pleased to tell you that such an interagency cwtnittee has recently 
been established^ i will return to its responslbll Itiei shortly, 

7. As the federal government is bitter able to articulate national 
pdlielis for urban developnient, protection of agricultural land, water 
policy, housing, population growth, etc. some mechanism must bi de- 
veloped for factortng these consldtrations into the projections 
development and use prociss. 
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PropQials b y thi Envlronniintal PrQtgtlgn Agency 

I am pieaieci to teTl ^ou that the Envlronmantal Protection 
Agency has 1isuid%^ntif1m/f1nal ffgulations for a poftlon of tht 
OTindfd Clean Wattr'^Act which CQntaln Cost-Effect1vineSi Guide- , 
lines whole recooinindatlons on popuUtien pfojictlons satisfy 
virtually all thi criteria I hive just DUtHned as isientlal ' 
for sound national policy. \(A copy of tha proposals Is appsnded 
to this stataient.) , 

1 will briefly outline the process E.P.A. Is recotmiinding: . 
It begins with the Census Bureau's Sefles-II projection for tht 
Unlted^tates. ,Th1s 1i the medlun projection, the one most often 
quoted and used. It Is the projection which giv^a U,S, popu- 
lation In^ the year 2000 of ifiO million and one in which U*S. 
population never steps increasing. The Sufiau of Economic Analysis 
of the Dept. of Comnerci periodically prepares a consistint set 
of popylatlon and economic prejictlons for more than %iH hundred 
geographical regions In tht countryi Including the states. I, P. A, 
proposes to begin with the fifty silti projictlons prepared by the 
B.E.A, Each State would disaggregate (I.e. divide up) Its pro- 
jection thus derived into projections for figloni with designated 
water quality planning agenclts ("208" agincles), and for SMSA's 
and coyntlis In parts of the state with no "208" agency. This 
\ rung of agencies would then diiaggrigatt the projeetlsns for con- 
-\st1tuent countliii cltleSp and sewage facility planning areas 
("iOl" areas). The available federal funding would be limited to 
tht appropriate share (75% or 85%) of the cost of a facility 
whose size v(as determined according to the population projection. The 
act of course allows communltlei that wish to construct larger 
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facnitlis to do so it their own sddUtonar txpenii. . ^ 

IxcepLtions would bi allowed 9^ follows; If a statt already 
has a pfojictlon which , by the yiP*" ^^00, is no mora than Si 




grtater than thi oni pfoduced by tfts|,E,A. In this ppoctssi 
such a prajectlon ceuld bt yged, An even largir projictlon 
could be usid only If approved b/ "t'^^ ^*"^^^^t**^tOP of E.P.A, 
after public notlct and an oppofti^"^^^^ ^ haanng. If a 
"208" agency alreadly his a ppgjgctlon apprOvid as part of the 
water quality pi inning proctss, iUCh projection can cQntlnue to 
bi used unlesi the yiir 200Q popul^^^on is mort than 101 greater 
than that in the state's dliaggre^^^lon for the lanie geographical 
areas, In the Uttif case* the projictlon muit be rivisid, 

I do not have tim to discus^ d^tan the benefits and 
limitations of the pfopoials. As '^^"tioned tirllar, the proposals 
satisfy almost all thi cflterla I ^^^tedi thi questions I do 
have relate to thi extent to v^hlc*^ Neral poUclei will be 
Integrated and the details of jhe phising-1n preceis. Nevertheless 
I beliive the regulations ar^ guf^^^'e^tly Important and sufficiently 
fariighted that E.P.A. should be ^^^^Quraged to proceed with 
their ImplOTtntatlon as quickly a^ possible. 

One of the objections raisid some circles rigardlng the 
prepeials has been the question '^Nether other fedtraT agencies 
such as D.O.T. and H.u/D. would fellow suit. However there exists 
an interagency agra^ent among l-P-A-, D,O.T., and H,U.O, to use 
the same population projections a^d there now exists a . new inter- 
agehfty forim for the negotiation °^ ^heie questions. Last year 
the President established, by Executive Order, a Statistical Policy 
Coordination Cortiiilttaet offlciaH,^^^ Cebinet level chaired 
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by thi Sicratar^ of' Comtree. This Conmittee. which I billiVi 
has ffltt twice thus far, has tstabHihed a subcOTmlttie. to review 
federal policy rtgardlng the use of pfojectlons, Thi lubcanilttee 
will meit the first Wtife In June to bigln to develop a work 
plan. This Is an opportuni time* thent for the Select Cormilttie 
on Population, If It wishes, W offef suggestions to thii sub^ 
cawlttei regarding their work plan, to work closely with them in 
their deliberatignst and to present them with conclusions you may 
cpme to regarding, the preparation ahd uie of populatioTi projections 
by fedifal agincies. 

Recgrinendatiens fo^ Select Cofflml ttae action 

I conclude with several recOfTmendations for your conilderationt 
1. Request that the Statistical Policy Coordination Comfnittee's 
subcQflniittee on population projections conduct a survey of all 
federal agencies to detennint which ones are. using population pro- 
jections, how those projectisns have been developed, and uiis to 
which they art put, 

I. Rtquist that the S.P.C.C, than produce informational material 
discussing the results of the above-mentlsned survty. a listing of 
what subnational projections are available from the federal govern- 
ment (iuch as the Cinius Bureau and B.E,A.), and the dlfferencei 
dfnong thsti. 

3, Transit to all standinn coimiitteis with juriidlctlsn over 
the programs idtntlfled in the above survey the Select CDfrmlttee's 
rtconiTiendatlon that sufficient fundi bt ensured to those programi 
for periodic update of the projectioni thimselves. Furtbinnore, 
ricowiend that they ensure continuing revla^ of the use of pro- 



jictionii with anftlysis of advantagii and dlsadyantagiii and 
pfobim iflslng or syggiitioni for Improvement. 
4. Indorst thi pHnelples I listed garlltr regarding tht 
fgderal gevermient's uit of population projections. 

. S, indorst the Interim/final rtgulatlons of tht Environ- 
mtntal Protection Agency rtgif ding the use of populitldn projictions 
in thi Conitructlon Grants Program undir the Cliai Water Act. 
Reco^ind that C^P.A. use the lamt schenatic proce.^sfln al 1 its 
programs. RicorTintnd that all faderal agencies use Che iame 
pro(e^i> and confnunlcate this recmendation directly -to the 
affictid iginciii ind to the Stat.^tlu;^^ ^'^l^c^ r^ordinition 
Corimlttii. 

6. Rec^irntnd that fidtral programs f*1th money for tralnlngt 
research, and public education (Including but i\^t limited to the 
Invirpiwiental Pretection Agency* National Science Founditloni 
H,£.W."s. Office of Environffiintal Educatloni and-.thi Center for 
Population Research in N.I,C,H,H>D,) fund reiearch on the effects 
of the use of population projections and education for the general 
public and policy makers at all levels on the preparation and use 
of population projictions. 

Thank you^ I would be happy to answer any questioni, 
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OlAFm 1.^MV1iOlMlinM 

pmpAftT i^iAm Fas eoN^ 
snuenoN op tbiatmew 

WAtra Aef QV 1S77 

SU^OCARTi Thae rtsuIftUoBi tfflple> 
meal tm^dmiiiti Is the f^e^ 
Wfttcf FoUuy^ OoDtrql A£ii i« 
■mended IP1ITCA)« osnWo^ la tha 
W^iif Aft Qt 1971 fPub. U 
haf«yt«' ^#.*'li7t A#t"} whkli 
ftlls^ ths wiJrt£W&t^ tmtesii wofki 

tered I tie Enfl^smint&l mted^ 
Usii Ame/ tWAX Thmt twMetm 
piimAHkf ullh the fdUswiBi sub^ 

efori^ iUd eUglMUir. liBer dh&rps^ 
iiidtutHftl esii FteoYenfi It^U for tn^ 
divlduKl Kjii^Bi. combing ittp 3 ind 
i grutta, tni&inir tumiw maU. Buf 

iLBd rwTte a^lf. Ther ftrt b€in« 
published u InUrtm t\ial f^fUlsUona 
ihte time beauis^ thi jL^pliablt 
pmvijtoia were effectltt ypab efuci^ 
meot ibe 1977 Aet gtiid^e? U 
needed to km the pfoffr^ operating. 
DATm: EffectlTe d&te^Aprii 35, 197B. 
ODSamenii m&f be on or ^fore 
June to, FublJe meetlnt for puf ^ 
of receiflns csm^Ent4 will be 
held in June &nd Julf ie7B, Hsil^e of 
th^ meeUnti wlU be published in the 

ADDR^^i: Commsiti should, be 
sent (in tflpUt^te. If po«ible> tst Mr. 
Alexander J. Oi«ene. pireetor. Qrsnii 
Adinlntst»tlon DlTUoe«' Attention: 
TM-3i#^p *'aonsi^Etion Interim*" 
^vt^I&sitfti protection Asenc?. 401 
M Street SW., WsslUnjtDs, D.C 
i04id. Commenti m%f be Inspected kU 
Publle Information Heferenee UniU 
Hetdawrteri, Room t923^ W** 
terilde Mi4ti^ 4di M Street SW.. WMh« 
ftogtom b.C ib46d, between i uid 
iutO p^ bU!in» dsji. 
FOR FtJATOER nCF^RMAt^Ofi 
OOHTAm 
Mf. MfehaM B. MliU Chief, FMlty 
nequb^sitt Brsaeh CWH-547), 
fMrtteenM Prsteetlen Attnefi 



. Co.it-iffactiventii Analysis 
Guidalines and Riserve Capacity 



^teUoii 3! r^ulna the Ateney^ In 
determlotof the sMunt of rcwerve »■ 
p«£ttr eiyibSe for ft gt«nt, lo take Into 
aseount the proj^ted populstioti pre^ 
wnted to * fifliltjF Pl«a ftnd deier^ 
mlntd en tht buls of the kte«t Infor^ 
sifttion anUsbie from Uie nnited 
Btstei Deputment of Demmerce or 
Ois aUXm M EPA« by refulillon. . 
determisa sppfopriste. This provl^ 
slBn, M weU si leyerai effiimenU tndl- 
^bfif thftt son^ Stst^ and 308 Men ^ 
e\& have ^&dr ^mpleted their pop- 
ulAtlsi proj^ioiu. ryte the lasue of 
wheihCT Uie spprnch Invdlrinff dlM^ 
Ktetatlen of the Department of Com- 
meroe populitlon projeeuona for each 
StaU as propoied on Febfuary 4, liTF, 
■heuM be tttaMsd, The Asmy h& 
Uer^ thii approaeh ihould be re> 
tinned be^uKi to ifold ptoUdlni es^ 
cMve merre aLpadlfi foreiMa of 
population and eoonomle a^lTlti^ for 
todlfidual si>aU ueas suoh aa f adlitf 
pla£nhtf utas or d^imated toa areas 
Bh3\Ud be reasonably eonMstent with 
gUte ud Bitloa^ project^t!^ At the 
ame time, ftasonsble departures from 
the Dew^ent of Comment State 
proJecUons ud Uielr dSs^gr^fatloni 
to detiimaied 30B ^eawide piannini 
Kfeai ahouid be lUlQwed where thi 
SUie or d^mted 398 fiiengy has a|« 
r«ady pf^pifed projeetidm. The pfo= 
p«ed fiiideUns penult use of State 
projeetism tirady pfrtpved by thf 



atftle If the year 2MQ State projeetlan 
does not es^ted that of the DepsrV^ 
ment of Csnmi^rce pfoj^ellon by more 
thftii 5 percent. The AdmUUslrator 
may approve stale population prolfC' 
tjou that eseeed the Department of 
comme^e proJoetloi^ by inore than 3 
^i-cent if Jualified by the gtate. Pclor 
to the AdminUtraiori approval of. 
Bueh a' departure, the Regional Admln^ 
Istrmtof mu3t soHeit publle cement 
ancL If serious Usues are r%l4ed* hold a 
public hearing. Where a dalgnated 
^8 ageney has already prepared a 
populaUon projecilon for Its area. It 
may be used if Uie year 3000 popular 
tlon does not exeeed that of the dlssf- 
\gregaLioni based on the Mpartineiit of 
'^ommOFEe projection, by more than 10 
^rcenti 
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tnsimtnt wsm.^ Fetm^hom pr^eHsfM. 
(11 Ths poi?«dftttas tmwmm* irc«n^ m 
tfi^Ti^ki fBdUtf plui ^ftlk tssF^I M 

sff SiMim ^eJcfltem of populiM. Ttow 

ilTf» OP wttarmwntlr fef Bumu of 

Q^Bm^i ula, IS sf (t»nrt the jtets 

fii«te prDjctyem ^ uird lnit«d si tht 

^Alka oat esMd Uwl el iht BIA 
Bfajf^teii ^7 sm UuB I p^isiL sheiyd 

flDiUl AdrmnUlf&lsf s to-Jiiiiilicd on ihe 
^■U of htitfirtol and EMir^t Inn^ 

e^osl tn th« BlA iifaj4^ian«« The nq^4 

ett^er irtib UM iMttftrmitefl, mvti& sib^ 
iBiti«i for kpprafy tfi UH AteUUitfmi^. 
AX Of Mdn Uisl Upsi lbs SUt# ih^ tanf 
ft pubue a^ei ii tha mist ^ IN 

itu^ ^Uclt pubUc «noif^ ifld held k 

nimm id yia Mate rr-.j^iafla. 

lit pUnnliiji uniim site rtftaMl 



pUnn&if KiedH is ^iiHi^|Ml?d uai ef 
th« Ml*. SmM^ ^ 
ulAUan prejtette ■sssm lii Mizulcd IM 
uHfl. oyiBf SUadsri Biirepeytsfi MUiU^ 
gii ir«u d^A"!} 801 litEludtd In the i» 
uw. «- oUwr ■perscrfite Uihui ynlte, uid 
tu renajiliiific es^M @r ^he Kppfoprttla 
Sw^atUioriSL When dUutntmUii the 
Bteie pepuUUee ^Helt Ihe iUte ihiU Itte 
iBtfl euiBl yte pfojfcitd ^i^lsl^ 
eeaioraie ts^^Uim idenUffed tn tt^mf 
pUh. vHtrtde IGi plus end munMijal 
B^^er plen The wum sf Utf dilWftcl^ 
prejc^^w eheU iwi f Ihs SUte pr^ 
J«yfl^ Wheft ■ d^tfUftted 3M ftrea toM, U 
sf (InacH (he deU lhae ^^llnee besssis 
effieUn). prepued e pspuUileB 

craleftloB. il BUf hf uied U ihe f t«f tOOQ 
po^eliai d» nol cised Uut of the ^ 
Hfirmted pfoMcUoii by more thin 10 per< 
B^uld the d^erture «sacd ihU 
ftUs^uet, the 30i erea-pFepmred preJcelleB 
iheU be rtvteed end luhtnllted fsr epprary 
to the Btete end the R«tfsne| AdmlnMr*^ 
(fir. 

(il The Btftis prejf^ea tot^ enl the 
^^^nt^ioBi vm ht eytaitied u 
Duipat the ilstewidB nUr iueljty sem 
^isnt piis^Mi The lubsiMl^ thmU In- 
dud* ft ef di^iiuced SOi ueu. ftU 
SOA*! iiid omtjae Sf etiHf unite eutilde 
the iM ftieK eftah unit th« dlM^ 
gated f°TTtr'*"**^ eheD be ihsvn for tha 
ftere IM^ tttO. Is98. "Hu fliftb prajeet^ 
IstM and Ihe dtomieaa yoM wUl be i«- 
vtoved Wf the R^fteny AtemMrtfw In' 
vPfSry tp Qfiobtf iff7f . 



toiaM iMairiifirlr— Uier yiay be 
wed IheiiiM f ai«a^^ nls gy^l^ 
B^a^S/Ml p»BB^f«t aa irtf aa fee f^lt? 
^Bntaw Ml iha' ^ i ^" i^TtTi^ withtp 
ai«a^de wm plahn^ anaa, tha datlimtiwl 
aga^e^ In ^wilteM vl^ Ihs Malaii 
ttmU dIaaaPaam ta the 3^ wsm projs^taa 
aaiGfig the OIBA if^ DsQ-Sfa4 ar» aad 
th^ ilMauM iiti ihae SiSA and nstt^- 
mOA wo^kiBg BBBig the fa^lf piaB> 
^if waaa ud ^ ^sa^na ^ea. For 
t&M SIBAl toeli^id vtthta Minat 
*! lit pia^^ arsaa. Hch iM. vllh «*• 
■Wana &se ^pr^prl^ pUfintng 
agadaa. ah^dl^fr^la kmma pf^ 
ieeys the f^utf r!f"tiing aieas 

usd Qm r«afey» anaa vi^in Uie Olfl^ 
Mais ^aH eh^ the fa^tr plaBnl^ 
afsa fsfRasta le ewun their fweqfuTHe 
BeH aad m^m/smr vilh the 61^1 plslep^ 
tiM& 

ih Tm Ks^USA factutf placing areaa 
nat bMud^ ds^nst^ afsmda xt 
eni^ ^ ftAls BUJF Milwcffals ^pspulftp 
tte prsJ^tkiM fer ne»4iC84 snihtfke 
aBBSiig faeiiltf pUiming area «d rMato' 
tng arlM. Otbeffte^ Me eaim la Is f ««> 
futwe poi^laliPn li^^ 1st ttSBi- 
tj BiaMtnf h^r ijiieftf Httapslayse si 
Iba nest paal (liOO Is in isint? pnpiiliHfin 
ferihe plasnlni uea. ua ef mmi^ 
UsH sf p^ni^ ara gfoivth wfth ps^ilft' 
tiea pei^ for Ihs Ismhlpw »^tj sr 
olte laii«' pariiii aA pspuiallgiw sf an* 
^^ar e ppTB^I ftls mit^di A p^^tlatlffj 
fonicejt he nlsed ihm ti^ todialed 
^ the aitcsrise sf pejpt u^bM vhen UEyf 
toipiela sf li^LfieasI nav den^< 
Bentai lu^ ntv ipdt^ljleB. r«dM tsfyd^ 
lalkaa, s t^imsm wsuld JuM^ 
depaftiu^ end siEh Juiilflatkie II dosit 
^ffited in 1^ fa^ly pMl &I saaea. 
p^pylellsa fmiHiMLe ^^vH be Triiml pn ^ 
^uiaa sf Be« m^nsrmmi is he §« iritBd. 
Thm matm ihall j tedl i ldu al pqptialisa 

fsre^iia le ^ufs sssahHaBC? vlUi PrfrmU 
praleeysH for Bsn-aSOA seunllQe eii^ Jtie- 
tlflayoB lot a^ dfperHifia frsei peel 

ift»di. 

FadUlir plu\f prrp^rad wider t^P I 
graiiti awarded Utcr theiq^ i nenUii aft^' 
Agcaer ippfQTy sf the Stale djuairn^ 
iiam ihaU f sue* pspulaUrs fsffsite dereh 
s^ In a^fdaiiee vltH ihtte tuideUnei. 
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Population Projections^ 

Choosing, Using and Abusing uUPY KUNOPiKY 

Popuhthn projsct'iom are never wrong, hut theyre never 
entiri!v unhiased, either. The big que%tkm is: Do the pnifectinm Lnmefrom 
the people, or do the people eome from the projections 



Pt..ANNiNG IS BOTH a skill und un art.iind ^copula- 
tion projections — %0 bu^ic lo ull planning^ — ^urt* n 
rermidiible- combinoiion of ovc-rwhelniing U'ch^ 
nical detail plus undcrslandublc policy choices. 
When you ure faced wilh un elaboruta pnpulutjpn 
projection and denjogruphcrs and planners who 
know every detail of ihe system* It is oil too easy to 
either givt up on population projeciions as lotuUy 
worth icsl or regard them al loo com plica it-d or 
dull to be worth eonfrenting. 

However, popuiation projectioni* togeihtr with 
land'use policies, arc the ds f&m growth policies 
of every level of govcrnmeni, Euch proper! for a 
sewer, highway, water-diversion project* energy 
facility* school lyilem, recreational area or hous- 
ing program is basrd on a forecuit of necd^ which 
alwayi Includei somebedy'i populaiion projec- 
tion, AUDCation of funding from all levels of gov^ 
ernment depends on who produces what numbers 
for what purposes. ^ 

Various projections* available for California as 
3 whole and for counties and cities within the state, 
a?c made by the PepuUtion Research Unit (PRU) 
of the Departmeni of Finance* which prepares a 
**b3ieline" projection as well as sevyral ''iilierna- 
tive'* projections: by re|ional asfociutions such as 
ABAG und SCACj; by the Bureau of Kcononiie 
.Analysis and the Bureau of the Census, bnth in the 
LLS. Department of Commerce; by counties and 
cities: and by univerilty and business reseufch 
centers. Dinering in overall numbers and distrihu- 
tion, these include demographic projeetions. eto- 
nometric models, land-use analyses* extrapola- 
tioni, local hiifichei, and vurious combinations. 

The pRLj*s buielinc projection is the one used 
by most (but not all) state agencies, eounlies and 
cities, together with a variety of other projectlnns 
of local modifications of the baseline. The niost 
recent one. known as a D-lOO series, was produced 
in 1974 * it assumed an eventual average completed 

Junv KuNQFSHv* po|iuIa[iijn specialisi rnr ihe 
Sierra Clubi hasconipIcicU rt handhoiik tm undi;r- 
sianding pfojcciions ariii H Lurrenlly running 
workshops ihfDughQui ihy sinie on priijuetiuns 
arid their u§fs. 



family size of 2.5 children per woniun, and 100,000 
net annual migration into the stiite. It foresaw 
29 million Californians in the year 2000 and 3? 
million in 2020. The new baseline, to be released 
this sumnier and known as un E^150 projection, 
will use an average completed family sUe of 2.1 
children and net in-migration of 150*000 per year. 

Several changes have been made over the past 
year in the prt^edurc for preparing and issuing 
this baseline i 

9 Public hearings were held in Sacnimento and 
Los Angeles to discuss fertility and migration as- 
si^mptions for the slate as a whole and county by 
.county. Several environmental groups testified* 
but most eomments were requests for clarification 
front planners who had technical queitions on how 
the projections were being prepared. Too Httle 
attention was paid to the substance of the deci- 
sions, 

• The esplanatory material accompanying the 
publication of the baseline will be expanded* and 
is expected to include the kifuLof disclaimers nsade 
orally by the PRU on correct and incorrect uses of 
the projection. 

9 More detail isexpectcd on u couniy-by-county 
buHls* so It should be easier to tell what fertility 
und migration assumptions are being used, as well 
as what additional factors may H\yQ been taken 
into consideration. The latter include presump- 
tions pf increased water supplies* recreational de- 
velopment, and spilloves' qf population into 
counties with lower housingcbsts, all presumably 
reneetlng current trends, Thisniaterial will be ben- 
eficial only if people i/ie it to understand the bases 
for the county projections and decide whether one 
pfojeetion rathe/ than another should be the basis 
ofplanning, 

bilTereni groups of people^ those who prepare 
projections* those svho use iheni in planning* and 
those who see them a*. de/uiHi growth policies— 
have dilTercnl viewpoiriis on what constitute rea- 
sonable assumptinns, rt'lcvant models, and justi- 
fia hie uses, 

Dcmogfaphers use ihe expression "correct pro- 
jeeiinn" to refer to a forecast in which no niathe- 
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miiUcyl urfors wera miide in reuching iha fcsuitH. 
Even if the 5tLirtin| duui ure only a poor c^iiniiitt', 
or the uisumptlons and model unftalistie, thv 
projection ii teehnieally "correct." Foretnstcrs 
beeomc defensive iind pcdiirilie if you ciill u pt<^^ 
jcetion "mcorfcet*' whgn you renlly' mcnn \o suy 
ii is unrealinic, undesiriibls, or unuiiiblc. Projee- 
linns nre cnntinuiiUy being updiited, and i^hunptfs 
in trends are ineorporated In new pf ojeetionH us 
Ihey Lire perceived by the mnker^. 

Of course, difTering views abound on how pro- 
jectioni shouULbe prepared. The PRU ^tiilT, for 
example, believes that projectiens ihoiild objLe= 
lively ysici5 current trends, nnd not be r^lanted 
toward SQnieone's view of what is desirable, jf the 
result ihows a future thai is UilTerent from what 
you wan I, then you hase both the incentiH' and the 
e vide nee to ehange policy In a wny that might alter 
the trends theriiaelve^i. The projection prevenin ^ -hi 
from being lulled into complaeency by thinking 
your population dfeams are coming true. How- 
ever, there's no such thiiig as an unbiased projcc- 
tion. since one can make dcniegrnnhienlly sound 
iirgumcnti for a wide range of models and iissiimp- 
tions. "Current Erends'*cun mean alruost anydiing 
when migration ii as volatile as that to CalifornUh 
If we suppose, though, thai a range of likely pos- 
sibilities i-m be pftidukjcd, then use of Kuch projcc= 
tions can be an excellent totjl. For esaniple. the 
Environmental Management Task Force (hMTF) 
of the Assoi;iation of Bay Area Ciovcrnnicnt'* 
(ABAO) will be evaluating the aif- and w^uter- 
quality consequences of the two ''base ca^'^ ' de^ 
veloped by ABAG stalT. If the resylti are unnecepi- 
able, the EMTF will pfopnie a variety of policy 
changes to be plugged into the model thyt simiilntes 
ptipulation and industrial growth anif d istfibuti on 
throughout the Bay Areli. Pfogram proposals ^siH 
be vafied until a combination is developed that 
results in desifable aif and water quahty. The 
liMTF w ill in this way devchtp an implemeniation 
plan, which is to be approved by the ADAG gen- 
eral assembly as well as by the Knvironnienial 
Proteelion Agency 01' A) and the Estate vSnter 
Rcigurcef Control Board fSWRCn). li will reinain 
up to the cities and con n lies t hen i selves to nuiKe 
the changCH, although A BAG docs have eeriain 
review powers. 

A philosophy diiTerent ffOin ?hai of the PKIJ 
■M-i that, since the use of projecnons is selN^ 
1 Jftlhng, projections should be pfep.ired to renecl 
rff 'Ft^r/ trenth. One should then use f/irvr pri>jee^ 
titr as a way to masimi/e the chances nt ;iehiev^ 
m^. .his n»orc desirable future (relative to using 
am-^-ef projection). These points of view are noi 



incdnsi§tent, however. The poiititfnl eonflitft comes 
in deciding which projection to uso, rather than 
which to prepare, although the lailer choice is not 
totally without controvcfsy, DfTicial agencies may 
need to ust^only one pi ojeeiion and hiay not want, 
or be allowed, to use a projeciioii that pfesumes 
ccriain policy goals. Use of soniething labelled 
"eurrenl trends" can bc'^eefi a-^ .\n easy way out or, 
more charitably, us an atLCpuu.lt; tomproini:^. 

The following di.scussion esplores sonie of tlic 
problems encountered iii pfoji^eting population, 
and avenues for lI ullen^ing pfiijvetions. 

Mndcls:und ns.sumjjttua.s 
You may Ix^lieve the assumptions or the niodcl 
being iised in a projection to be an unreasonable 
representation orcurrent trends. For example, you 
might believe that the PRU's baseline, whtcli is a 
ibnuimiphiL pr.'icwtigii and uses an assLimpli^^n oi 
constant net annual migration into the slate, 
should instead be done a^ an econometric pfojec- 
lion, where migrutliin is r ranction of labor needs. 
Or you may quesiion the particuliir level of migra- 
tion being u^A^d. This type of ihjection to a projee- 
lion is the most ^ophisiic J. since you must know 
in detail how the projection is prepared, and 
(jnough demoyrapliy or economics to nlake cogent 
arguments. I he public hearings this past year on 
the PRU's new hahehne were designed to be a 
forum fi^r this kind of discussion, 

U-Ncr-ageney dL^c*"etlOn 
Agencies producing projections often prepare at 
least two, spanning a range of reasonable trends. 
Sometimes one singled out as the ''prelerrcir' 
prcijeciion. as in the ease of PRU's bascline-=ur 
sometimes not, as in the case of ABAG's two ''base 
eases.'Agencies nmy have leeway m ehoosing from 
several cases produced by one planning agency or 
even nmung projeciions using ildTerent models and 
prnduced nt ditlerent levels of government. 



''ForecoBtefi becomg defensive 
ind pedinlle if yoii call i projec- 
tion 'Incofroct' when ysu rtally 
mean to siy it ii unfeaiiitic, 
undcsifable, or untisable," 



For csaniplc, proposed F.PA regulations on 
fydernl jifants for certain sewage^treatnicni proj- 
ceE^ svould revise the current haphazard process 
and fetpure th.it Llie pnijeetion used Rir a stale and 
us ^uhregiorss he def ivcd from the project ion of the 
U.S: Hurean nf Ftotuinue Analysis, "unlesl the 
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use of iiltcrnylivc projtftinns nfenurtu by th*j Stali: 
hLjs h^cn apprciscd by the Rugiunul AdniinUtratur 
[nf EPA] " Under thtfie rggujuilens, the %im 
would alfocate the projeeted pppuiaiicin urnong 
afcub with rugionul younciU oF govt'rnrnt*nt and 
ether counties, Thv COG^ would thyn thtnmeUe?* 
be rasponiible for allocating toUoiinties, uUicss 
eie,, within their arejis. For thii progryni, fcdvrul 
paynicnU of 75 ps^rtcnt of prLiJyci cost ure asiul^ 
able, whily 12.5 percent in state funding eomes s iu 
the SWRCB. The latter has ruled thul projeet^ s^ill 
\ be funded only for popuhiiiuns up to the le^el of 
"the basclint't cxeept in efiticul uir regions where 
ll-O, ;i lower PRU alternative projection * i§ lo be 
used. The ditrerence can be ^ubsumiial: Orange 
County, with a 1976 population of I J50,()00^ ha^ 
a projected population of 2,81 i?WO in the yenr 
2000 untjep the D-lOO baseHne (a 6Upereent in- 
ereasc) compared wiih 2,378,000 under the ['.-0 
(a 36-pcrceni increase). 

Current tremJs vs. goal grlentatmn 

Since projeetions are to some extent self-fulfilling, 
some people believe thnt phi tuning sliauld Ik done 
on the basis of adopted goals of targets , not on the 
basil of current trends. But users of projections 
will generally choose only a projeciion prepared 
by some onieial agency, so a first tusk is to eon- 
vinee soniebody to do (or fand) a projection t-rn- 
bodying a particular goal. The nesti step ii* to con- 
vince agencies to uie that projeciion. 

The distinction between wh^? is desirable and 
what is likely is easily eon fused. People often as- 
sume that when a population projeeiijin "seL'S" 
lub§tantiid growth, in ah ari?a, facilities inust tx: 
provided to "'serve^' luat growth. This is the wor^t 
kind of self-rulfiU-.ig prophecy. A projection de- 
signed to rctlect current trends may presume lack 
of adequate land-use controls, or low gasoline 
prices. So If these trends con tin ue, growth will 
oeeur. But the population w ill lie there only if the 
supporting facilities are buslt. not the other w:*y 
around. It might well be argued that the housing 
net'deu should be in some other pan of the same 
eeonomically integrated region. 

There is not evn eonstn^us on which projeets 
Of policies are the deierminLints of locid popuhuion 
growth. In 1974, for example, the California Di> 
partnient of Transportation ^uhniitied a proposal 
for the widening of Interstate 5^0 helwceii } lay- 
ward and the LivL'rhinrL'-Atiuulrjr Valley, iut area 
with the worst air polUitmn ni the Hun Kfancisto 
Oa> Area. Both CalTrann and tlie redcrnj Hi^^h^ 
way AUministrution eiaimed that the I Wt' pn nu la- 
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tion nf the valley w ould l)e the same with or with- 
out expansion of NSKQ; they mihntained that 
development wan a functinn of zoning and sewer 
availability and that expansion of the highway 
would m itself hasv no growthnnducing impaet* 
O I hers, sueh as AD.AG and iis Melropnlitiin 
Tfansportiition Coinniiiiion, as well as the Sierra 
Club, disagreed. 

Cflnsistency 

Ageneich pro\idin^ser\ iees in the same region may 
he using dilTereni population projections. For ex- 
am pkN while the SWRCB fund^ sesvage-treLitment 
plants up to the level of the \i-0 projection in crit* 
ical air regions^ the State Department of Heahh 
uses the higher baseline projceiioii eve^jH/iere in 
the state. Last year CryCiili/unmi ("How SVe Keep 
Losing the Nunibers Game," Summer 10?fi) re- 
fleeted grt^n^ frustration with this sitiiation and 
reconimended lhMp'"onee a reasonable series of 
projections has been made, it should serve uni- 
fofnily as the planning baiis for «// state agencies.^' 
The most simplistic way to do this would be to use 
the oflicial "current trends" projection^the base^ 
line^but such a choice would ignore the special 
needs of areas wi:h air pollution as well as the 
t.lesires of local go^ernnients. If local ofticials are 
to be able to guide the future nf their communities^ 
they must have suinething to ^ay ubout the si/c of 
facilities even when funding is coming from a state 
or federal source. The most innovative suggestion 
fur dL-aliiig with this plethora of projeetions hal 
Lome from the governor's Uflice of Plnnmng and 
Research. UPK proposes that slate^fuiided capital 
iacilihes be based on' population projections de- 
veloped by the COGs when ^uch prnjectinns have 
been Lspproved by OPR. Projections would be 
reviewed for consi'tl-ncy with regional plans and 
state policy, and to ensure that they do not exceed 
the baseline (or L-0, in cntieal air regions). In 
counties not part of a COO's jurisdiction, the 
baseline (or L-O, as appropriate) woiHd be used. 
This is an uttempt to pioside a niechanism through 
which loeal policies--as well as "tfends"^smd 
state goals can be takeii into eonsideration. 

Population projeeiirins, once thoaght of as sini- 
ph technical exerciser, are eonimg lo be recog- 
nized as powerful totils for mnuencing public 
pohey. Unless ensirimmentahbts learii to under- 
stand and use populatii^n pr*.Meelions svjsely, 
growth policy \\\\\ Lontinue to b<.' mnlded by the 
"current trends"" thuikmg of technical experts. Or 
by thri-^g y.hp have more quickly recngm^ed the 
p()v^er of projections lo shape tlie future. # 
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FEDERAL POPULATION STATISTICAL POLICY 
AND FEDERAL-LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS 



Re€intly L had tha □pportunity to spend an afternson 
with £h© itaff of the Select CQmmittee on Papulation 
reviewing Federal population estlraition and pcoiection 
activities for looal areas both from a technigal pef^peo- 
tlve and with respact to their implications for policy 
application* My understanding '^of what la needed here 
troday is to reiterate and summarize r^uch of what went 
on that afternoony with a particular focus on the signify 
iQance for Federal statlstlaal policy and with an emphasis 
on current and emerging Fedtral-'State-local rtlationa In 
population work. 

Formal Federal an_d_5t^ate Interaotion 

Some ineasure of petipectiye may be gained from a review 
of the Fede rai -State Coaperative Program for Local Popula- 
tion Eatimates (FSCP) . During the lati ISSO's and early 
19 70 *s, the Federal-State Coopetative Program for Local 
Population Estimataa (FSCP) developed with the goals of 
( i) promoting a closer -working relationship be tween Federal 
and other analyata concerned with S^at'e and county popula- 
tion estimatas, {%) reducing the proliferation of estimates 
by many agencies for*the same local areas, (3) Improving 
the quality of the estimating methoas and data chrough 
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mueual prajeots, and giving affidal recognition at 
the Fideral level to the iKtensive population analysis 
that Is undirtaken in many States and IsMl areas. 

The faous of the prograra oriflinally ■^t^, and remains, 
the production of current population estlmatei for States 
and counties, However, the data requirements imposed by 
the provisions of- the State and Local Flsoal Aislstanoe 
Aot of 1971 {General Revenue Sharing) for population 
estimates for munloipali ties have ei^panded the scope and 
work of the FSCP somewhat. The membership of the rSCP is 
eomprlsed of one representative seleeted from eaoh State 
government i an ageney appointed by the Governor but 
generally reoogniied as ..group active In aoplied popula- 
tlon work. They have operated in concert with all other 
■States in the FSCP, but also individually with the Census 
Bureau to obtal,^ and evaluate oounty and State Input data, 
and to review and revise results of the analyses. In some 
case., the State analysts carry out the a.tual preoaration 
of the estimates, while in most the woik Is completed by 
the Cmsus Buresa and the results are returned th s 
State group for review and further work, if necessary. it 
should be noted that three..=ieparat« an d . di s t Inc t - est Ima . ing 
methods are relied upon at the State and oounty levtfl. Two 
Of the prooadures are highly s t andardl led , while the third. 
. (a regression technlcue) permits local variations on the. 
■ method ^nd aeoomrm .;ic>^s ^o the rclat.ve .vaii.bllity and 
interrelations of locil i,»ta. 
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With fegard to municipalities and escimafiea for 
General Revenue Sharing, the intarau^ion of the cwo leveLs 
Qf ggvecnment the preparation of the'figures Is not as 
wall dtveleped,. in part due to ^he reeenc addition of the 
Revenue Sharing re^ponoibiU ti^s , buc also due aomev^hac So 
the methodology used to conitryet the eatimates; Oniv 
one uniform method is available hers, a eomponent precodure 
in which births and deaths are abtained from the normal 
vital staCistica registracion sys^sm, and miqracign is 
estimated from ahifts in che reporiiing of g :^L^mp t io ns to 
the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) for pairs of yeari . 
Since the con f i den t ia li ty of IRS records Is clost^ly 
guarded, only iummary statiiCios may shared wich che 
FSCP representatives (g,g,j Enlgracion raEes), In addition, 
the procedures and da£a do not permit f r^e s candi ng eati- 
mates for each area, but rather are a part- of a.50-Scate 
^yitem of migration, making it almost impossible to 
isolate each State and Iqc^iI area for individual trea-tment, 
Aa a. result, the es cab iishmen t of a tru 1 y f u I i e xchange 
of data and a oomplete partnership in research and pro- 
duction of estimates for cities and towns may not se 
feasible. 
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In six itatesCCaUfomla, Flofidaf OregoRi Vermont^ Washington , 
arid Wiaeofiiin) estimatea for areas belov* the county level 
deviiloped by the participating FSCP agency are combined 
with Census -prepars d municipal estimate for use in 
the General Revenue Sharing system. This insures ssmqv^hat 
elgser harmony between the Revenue Sharing figures and 
the estimates utilized by the States in their own programs 
df refunding revenue generated by State taxes on motorj 
fuelj alcoholic beverages, tgbaccs, and other iources. 
In five of the six States lAvQived, a houiing unit approaoh | 
relying upon changes In ^housing units to tras populatian shifts 
is used by the FSCP agency to develop local estimates, 
The guiding principles in all six instances ^ of course, 
have been (1) demonstration of an earnest research program 
to provide reliable data on the housing inventory, vacancy 
'rates, and "population per household, and (2) as rigorous 
an evaluation of the procedures and background data as is 
possible. 

Beyond this, other advances also have been made in 
= utilizing locally prepared population figures, both in 
general FSCP activities and Revenue Sharing in particular. 
State participants in the FSCP are being urged to take 
the preparation of county estimates from data collection 
through the final review of .the estimates, with only 
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overview and mlnimil technleal aasistanae from the Censui 
Bureau i A f€w States have responded tnthusiastically ; 
whllt most are Qomfortable with the eurrent diatributlon 
of responsibilities j and still others find thefflsilvts 
without the staff, computer, and ralated resources to 
seriously oonslder a more central role In doveloplng the 
ts tlmatoa « In th@ long run, haweveri mo re locally- 
prepared estimates Is a preferable arrangefnint permlttln.p 
an even closer day-to-day working hnowlodge of methodology, 
leal nuanoes by local analysts and should aerva as a useful 
vehicle through which to make meaningful methodological 
advanaes, - ^ 

To this endi seviral Census Bureau computer programs 
for the standard FSCP estimating methods are being offered 
to the group as assistance in implemen ting some of the 
oounty-level estimating methods locally* Also some State 
participants have been asked to document and make avail- 
able their own oomputer adaptations of the methods for 
scaring with other Interested States, 

In all areas, the results of speciil censuses conducted 
by the Cenius iufeau are utilized In place of estimates 
when the date of the census approximates the date for 
which the estimates ire to be prepared. In a similar 
fashion, special censuses taken or superviied by FSCP 
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pipH^ipating aganelea ars adopted to replace astiniatia. 
Thii 13 done in four Stataa who have aetiva population 
inalyili progfirns, and that are prsparid to carry out 
large-sQale censuses with generally reoagniied and 
aeciptable cenaui proeidures (Califgrnia, Florida, 
Oregon, and Waahington) . 

The participa|lng FSCP agenoies in sovatal Statoa 
increasingly art also taking part in the collection and | 
refinement of birth 'and d^ath data for fnunleipali tiea 
the Ravenue Sharing eatlmatea. Although the Census Bureau 
has gone directly to the responsible data agency on many 
occasions, FSCP agencies often are active as a ele^ring- 
house for such population-r elated material and are a 
valuable resource in interpreting and servicing «hat are 
often troubieaome data series. 

. thAn qlno FSCP Administration and Expanded Scogg^ 

At the outset, the FSCP began with a few well articu^ 
lated goals, but operated under a rather informal 
charter to prepare county^level population estimates 
and generally undertake Umiced joint Fe de ra 1 =S ta te 
population work that appeared to be mutuadiy in^^resc- 
4ng and beneficial. Although the program has aeeompiiahed most 
of the goals set forth 3t its inception, there have been pitfalls, 
n^ny of which remain. For example, as the program has evolved 
over the last 10 years. the>e have been feelings on the 
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part of many States that the progfam ii not aJ "cooperative" 
as implied by its title or aa they would like it to be. 
At the same time, the Census Bureau has been somewhat frus- 
trated with the diversity in State population programs and staffs, 'witk 
the turnover In State itafflngj and with the underlying basie variaClons 
from State to State in the general level of QOmmitmunt to iJupulaEUn wotk, 
T»o States (Hassachusetts and Texas), for Gxamplef have 
not had an appointed FSCP agency for the past two years. 
Under these'typea of csnditlonSj the ptQapecta for ever 
agreeing on a completely cooperative and uniform FSCP 
progrdfn would seem to be ilim* 

Nonethelessi even now the program is a great deal more 
than being reduced to the least gommon denominator. Three 
recent developmenta are particularly encouraging. First, 
after reviewing the operation of the FSCP for the laat two 
years and examining some of the changes in mission with 
FSCP members, a aeries of specifications is being drafted 
now to guide the structurej administratlen and goals of 
the group* At the risk of imposing undue formality on 
the programt the construction of an agreement specifying 
goals and respective duties of the parties involved now 
appears to be appropriate, needed^ and timely--. 

It also tends to complement a second development that 
iuggests more formal arrangements. Th^;' Office of Scatistlcal 
Policy and Standards sponsors an Inceragency Committee 
on Statistical Methodology which, in rjir.n h,3S appQlnted 
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a subcommittee to look Into all^ Federal -State oooparativi 
data pr^rams^ ln the Ftdecal gsvernment^ review thelj steicture, 
consider standards for their opsratiQfi, and generally 
advise on the feialbillty of designing a uniform systam of 
admlnistratioK and treatment* The subaomml ttee has worked 
fQW three years and Just recently submitted a sorlea of 
final recommandatlons to the parent conimlttee ggtllnlng a 
wide range of areas and issues on which FSCF programs may 
be brought Into clesar agreement and racalve more even 
treatment from a Federal perspective. One of the recom- 
mendations that could have a rather major effect upon 
the Census Bureau's FSCP for population eoncerns funding. 
Of the approj^imately IS FSCP programs reviewed by the lub- 
committee ^ for ejcamplej all but the Census Bureau's popu- 
lation FSCP provides either direct funding or field 
personnel from the Federal sponsor. Should a recofTfnendatlon 
advising such support be adopted and implemented^ the added assistance 
to States for applied population work will come as a mixed 
blessing , however* Attached wiU te the usual accountability 
requirements and even more confining specifications aa to 
what the funds might be used for or what types of tasks 
the field personnel should undertake. 

A third development also promises to alter the nature 
of th'e program. In recent years, four special interest 
subgroups of the FSCP were fsrmedj concentrating on 
(1) estimates of demographic gharaeterlstics for a^ 
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and Qounties (e,g., age, se^ race), (1) aubeounty estimates 
Caonaus traets. Census County Divisions, and pefhaps soma 
populatien characterlstiGs) , (3) ifcatt population astlmatsSi 
and (*) population proisctions for States and lovter lovals 
of geography* The subgroup^s have begun to operate but in 
a much diffetenb Style than the uiTibrelU FSCP organisation. 
They am far less formal and, although chaired prlmatlly 
by Census Bureau representatives, funetlon in a muih more 
decentralized mann/er than the.FJCP. Their miislons also differ 
significantly from the original motivation for the FSCP. 
The- three new groupi have a researeh orientatipn * 
with the joint production of standardized figures as 
something to be addrassed later. If at all. They are 
exploring areas with a far smaller^ research foundatisn than 
the FSCP of the late 196Q'B and will necasaarily progress 
more slowly* With a focus on research in new issuaSi and 
without the Immediate pressures of Impending laglslation, 
there also Is a noticeably more spontaneoua spirit of 
exchange and cooperation as associates in profeasional 
research * 

The potential is tharet howfcver, fQ.r direct pay-offs 
in terms of anhancad data of value to both the Faderal and 
State participants. For ejsimpla , some sxptrinienCal but prenlslng 
work is being done in developing reliable means for estimating 
age, sex, and race characteristics at the county leval. 
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iimllafly, thi pfojedtisns tisk fores, ^prompted by the need to 
Aveic^ and tmpfove aubnationai projections and by the sometimes conflicting 
work of Fiderai agencies, may elec^t tg estibUsh a pro- 
jections eooparatlve progr^ with LU own equal standing 
CBlative to the FiCP fo? population estlmatei. These 
typos of activities, in conjunetlgn with the expanded 
fflunlolpal-level estimates fof General Revenue Sharing, art 
transforming mutual Federal^State joint aecivitles Vom an 
ocoaslenal contact arrangement Into a more formal full 
partnership with almost daily exchanges of information 

LQQal_Aqencles \^ 

Reference to local agency populatlsn^-wQrk so far has 
been liiiiit«id to discussion gf S ta te -Fe de r a 1 ties, and has inferred 
that the influence of local (i.e., county or city) accivities 
is left tQshatevar indirect Impact local groups might be able to make 
through the State FSCP agency. To some extent this practice 
is followed as an intentional FSCP operating style; thac 
is, noninterference of the Census Bureau in the interaction 
Qf the State groups with their own city, county, and 
regional (mult ieounty ) agencies. In some instances , the 
State^ocal relationship is a formal one similar to «he^ 
Federal-State contact of the FSCP. Thia is the case, 
for e)*ample, in Virginia and New Jersey, where sub-State 
.agencies i*ith active population estimating in tar es ts ■ me a r 
both individually and, collectively v^ith the State FSCP 
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tgenoy to, rtvlew input data, tvaluite estimates, and 
gene.rally to darry the fBCP aetivitiea the nesct stip to 
;tha local levtl- Oth#f States have more Infoffmal 
prggrami of contact wlt^^ocal areai that are equally as 
effectivej but ace less structured and are not forrnally 
eonstltuted* In all cases, however; care Is taken to 
assure thac local areas continue to have direct Access 
to Census Bureau work and personnel should they desire 
it regardless of arrangements with the State FSCP 
agency * 

Two additional retent activities in population estimates 
may stimulate at least a higher level of contact betiveen 
State and local agencies * and may foster more ser lQUs and 
frequent direct ties between local analysts and^Federal 
progrims with which the Census Bureau deals. The fir . is 
a renewed commitment to re^search in estimating methodQiogy 
at the Census Bureau. Research had teen undertaken in earlier years 
leading up to the Generai R'e venue Sharing program, but in recent years had 
given way tg the pressures of impiementing the data progr^. The result- 
ing emphasis upon 'production of the dstlmates has been eDuntiracted 
.somewhat by the Revenue Sharing estimates becoming more 
assimilated as a routlfie part of the work progrim but more 
importantly, by the establishment of an estimates research ; 
unit with the task of developing and testing new procedures 
^or variations on old methods. The unit is currently working, 
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giossly viith the' fSCP subgiaup esneerned *ith t stlfflatea of 
dssogriphle eharaeteristica f©r QounCiaa ind States , It 
1$ alj© beginning to investigate the pottntiti of other 
ippfsaches is "new twists" in current pop^ation sstlmatts. 
Hany ef their aetivitiea are in araaJ that aarlier hayi 
also attriated the attention at -l^Q^l (l.t.* sub-Stata) 
agdneies and may have a eansiderable reaaafch b4ekiog 
already available through ristarchera outside of tha FSCP 
najtwork or the Cansus Bureau . Evan thQugh chare is a group 
at the Cansus Buraau devoted only to resaarch concerns , 
the Buraau must continue to rely also on the findings of 
other projects and , researchers . These types of comniQn 
activities are obvious opportunities for sxpanding the ■■ 
pinge of Fedapal contacts to include Local agencies more 
reguia'rl-yi either through the FSCP system or directly. 
Involvesn^t of research groups outside of the Census, lursay also, has 
been expanded this year with arrangements for an ^jnerican Academy of 
Sd^i study evaluating our astimating pro^duras to augment our g«n ■ 
accuracy teats* 

A second development, the General' Ray^inue Sharing program alremdy\ 
ndntioned earUer^ aJ^o has served t:o increasa direct ct^tact^ >tith rminic- 
ipal and county analysts. For the r'ifst ei^, this we invlced 

cmmmt and technical reaction from all ^,000 ^neral Revenue Sharing 
units of goveni^nt regarding their ■populatisn estimates and vackground 
data Erectly and infonnaliy with us. rhis is in caitrast with the 
two previous sets of est^atas in which the challenge pro^ss invoivcd onl 
protests of the total figure fonnaily through the Department of the 
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Tretsury. Consaquan t , m have been in dirtct touch aith 
ippros^imitel^ 1,.OQO morm loe^l artas tnis yiar than'pre- 
viously, with ©bvi^usly beneficial resuiis in many easei , 
In addition, ffegulations have just bein draftid establishing 
a formal hearings pfoeess for local areas should the infor- 
mal review not be aatisf actory . Since our estimates rely 
upon only one method of estimation at this ,livel of 
geography, a second estimate based on reliable local data 
is. welcome/ Although our evaluation studies indicate that , 
in general, the admlnli trati ve records method used, by us 
to develop municipal level estimates performs sa t isf aetor ily 
(see Current Population ReportS j Series P-ES, No. &9f , 
^ortticoming) i t^e evaluations are poorest for small places. 
Since the predominance of areas fall in thjB--*fliaile r size 
categories (e.g., SI percent of the incsrl^rated places in 
the U.S. are below 1,000 population, and il percent at'^ 
under 1,000 population), any- additlohal assistance from 
au3?iliary estimating procedures should enhance the quality 
of the final estimates. Of course, the proper meisures 
must be followed to insure that the additional estimating 
techniques . and their"^ required data are of high quality or 
the estimate may, in fact, deteriorate from what would be ; 
obtained with a single method* 
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A reUted dtvelopment that also will require a mush 
closeff and dl«ot working etlationship between Ctnsus 
'iupeau and local analy»ta la a propoaad aystam fas IomI 
„vla« of 1580 «niue.80un« priar to eheli public rele«o. 
A p«limlnary «vi.« of counM for munielp.llEi« and u.naus 
t„ot5 that is y.y.lly ptrformad by th. Popuiat .0.^ Dlvlp ian 
staff in Washington will b. o«ri«d out in 1*30 Sy the local 
censui office. Mueh of the review will incorporate data 
generat.d by iSaal analyst, for 1?79 at th« census tract 
'level, or for ISiO where available. In the review prooesa, 
looal analysts/will be asked to assist u» in reeonoiUng 
differanoes. Su oh double oheok ing and :co nfi rmation 0 f 
count, will both foster in Inoreased deniand fot local popu- 
iatlon statistics and will prompt frequent interaction of 
eensua Byreau and local researchers. _ 
Protections 

Many of the oondltions present during the late IfSQ's 
and the early If 70', that brought about firm Ugislatlve 
and administrative action relying upon population astl^ates 
are also present now with respect to population projections. 
For e^^ample, the proliferation of projections in recent . 

h'aa enoouraged a oonoern for standardisation of .ethoda, 
■ data, phlioaophy of projeotiona, and their underlying 

assumptions. In addition, the uaes of projections have been 
altered from a casual e.ercise in background information to 
planning, applleations, and mo re ■ rece n t ly to a central 
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position In %ht qutlif leation far funding by Federal 
pfojects* To diite, only Umitad Federal legiilation requlrei the 
use of pfojaqtlona for qualification or for use in dla- 
trlbufiion equations. The Environmental Protection Ageney, 
for aj^ampley does fund projects and diatribute funds on the ^aais of 
projeGti^s. The use of population projentlons In the alioeatlon of 
funds i/i ^l^^jpprograms, however i is a result of program admlnistf atlon 
rather than specific legislative prgvlslons. Other currently active 
ieglslatlBn provides for or encourages the development of 
population projections as a part of the programs, but does 
not base fyndlng on them directly* Much of the Housing and 
Urban Development planning activity supported by 701 planning 
gra '3, for example^ included work on population and related.^ 
projections* The Housing and Community Development Act of 
117^ (PL f3-383) continues that amphasis and similarly ; 
stipulates that population projections should be a core item 
in tha comprehensive planning process supported by funding 
under the Act . - . 

,n=even stronger prgvision is contained in tha r^ccnC 
State and area health planning and resources development 
legislation of 1^74 (PL 93-6^1). Health planning data at 
the county level and below are required. Including papula- 
tlon projections* the requirements are sufficiently 
demanding and Che available data resources are so sconCyj 
however i that the requirements were waived for a two-year 
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parlad* Similarly, €H© Empioymtnt and Trilnlng Admlnl3tr?.€ibn 
(ETA) ls= prQmo^J.ng in axten.^lve fnanpQwer planning program for 
all Campfahanglva EKSloymsnt and Training Act (Cf TA) prim^ 
ipftnsers th#^ rellis upon a m^^^i^ . foundation of bdckgreund 
infe.r^atlon, inyiudlng pQpuUtlQn projictions, RacognlzJng 
%hm la^l^ of luch matatlil prtsently , ETA is conitructing 
their data gan€r^tian and pro Jaet ion capabill fcy through 

the U^^ance Itrkalsy tabora^^ories and will provide the 
mitanlal to tht local CEi A iginyies. 

In-r'a ^75 survey of groupa preparing locai populav^ion projectlsns, the 
Census Bureau identified approximately ^5 city, county, 
and regional agencies, etoh one developing flgurii to 
satisfy an average of two piaoea nf Federal Itgislation , 
Of cQursa, there is some Indication that the agencies cite 
such legislation as support and Justificatign for their 
research activities when CQmpllance is not totally required 
and other projections may be available for the same area. 
: Honethaiesa, Federal logialation appears to reflect con- 
siderable interest in local projections, with a commensyrate 
measure of local activity taking place in reiponse. 

Administrative practice has imposed some liniitationi on 
which projections may be used, hdwever. For examplerthe 
Environmental Protection Agency stipulates that county and 
. regional population projections from the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis (BEA) rgust ba relied upon In application for "208" 
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planning grants for water quail ty facilltlsi tnanagtment, 
Siallarly, adminlatration of seetibh 201 proviilona includes 
tha use of SEA flguras as centpola for pcojeetlens below_ 
the county level, with the aptuai development of suboounty 
proJeetiDna often being cafrlad out by private consulting 
groups. Variations from the BEA projections are tolerated 
only with sufficiently extanslve documentation supporting 
alternative figures, The Department of Houalng and Urban 
Development also suggests the conaideratidn of BEA as at 
least one of the series of projections in local planning 
3 tudies * 

Other Federally-developed projections that are, or 
will be, available for similar applicatisns are Cgnsus 
Bureau projections for States, and Department of Energy 
(DOE) projections for States and counties. The Census 
projections are an update of the 1972 work, with some 
extensions beyond the mere illustrative continuation of 
.past trends. The DOE project is just beginning toward a 
goal of modeling energy requirements for States, The 
unit of analysis will be counties, however. The projection 
framework will allow a number of alternative seenariss and 
will pir^itt spnie analysis of local econ'nmiCf demoflraphic , 
and related impacts. 

Despite such widespread Federal activity in population 
projections in the past, there is only minimal interaetiun between the 
BEA, DOE, ETA, and Census studies, and only superficial 
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invoivement of JLoaal anaJLysts. However, the recent use 
of. projeetlens In the wiMte water planning and management 
legislation has prompted both local and regional concern 
and has stimulated Federal aetion in establishing an adequate 
projietiona data base for both planning and currant i 
applications* For ejcample, the Department of Commerce 
Office of Federal Statistical Policy and Standards Is hqw 
investigating how a more united Federal apprpach to pro- 
jections might proceed to resolve conflicting Federal- 
level, projeotions and their use in program adminiitraftion . 
In addition, a more formallv organized FSCP coopeFative 
program for projections rnay emerge from the current FSCP 
taste force to assist In formulating and guiding a coor- 
dinated projections effort. Some progress along these 
sa'tne lines was made through a twg-day conference in late 
1^77 sponsored by the American Statistical Associatlsn 
'and the National Science Foundation. The conference . 
resulted in recommendations for direction in blending 
economic and demographic projactions and may prompt a 
Census Bureau "visiting scholar" position devoted to 
linking the two approaches. . . 
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pFoblarns in the U3g_^f Eitimatss and Pfojeotloni in Funding 
Publig pgograffl". - At leiat five difficulties ire tnGOuntered 
in attempting to base public granta-ln-aid directly en popu- 
lation. First, in stny etiis the census data arc badly 
out of ^Bta, but current estimates below the national level 
limply do not carry the degree of detail neoissary to be 
uaeful in the allocation of funding. In other instances * 
current information Is available for some types of areas 
but is only expferinien tal for others^ without much promise 
of change due to the lack of adequate methods or the means to 
thoroughly test newly developed teqhniques until a complete wnsus in 1980. 

Secondj there is the more serious concern for tardineis 
and deterioraeioA in=the quality of the background data 
required by current techniques. In recent years, uaually 
reliable data series have been more difficult to obtain 
and have contained more obvloui problems af comparability 
than previously. Unless checked, this may resuit in 
abandonment or rather serious revisions In current esti- 
mation techniques^ Otherwisaj bgch the estiiiiates and the 
programs upon which they are based may suffer from a lack of 
timelinesSj and significant and inappropriate shifts In 
pattern may occur. Efforts are being made both through 
the *FSCP agencies and by direct contact between the Census 
Bureau and the original data sources to Improve both the 
timing and quality of the Information. As an interim 
solution, the finai data points for some serius may be 
^ ^ f f m ,^ t e d , 
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Third, the tppllQafeion of estiraatas tnd prajeetlQna Co 
establish papulatlgn threihholds for program qualif ieatlon 
iheuli hm reexamined* Althoufh both estimates and projee- 
tigns eentain seme measure of error, mast areas penetrate 
population thfeshhoids (e.g., lOO^OqQ popuiatlon for 
Cofflprehfnsive Empioyment and Training Aot prima sponsor 
status ) vfhiie showing a q^ite definite population growth 
or decline trend. The margin of expacted ipror involvad 
in the population figurer should sarve only to advinca or 
postpona the ali|ifallity or disqualif ioation date by a 
year or so* There are soma anas, however, thit hover 
around the thrashhold level, cyoling Just above^or below 
the oritical leval In suocessivt years. Claafiy, the 
unconditional use of the populat-ion figures is hazardous 
in suoh cases . 

Fourth7^he undarlying philosophy guiding projections, 
the procadures for developing the projections, and their 
interpretation must ba altered. For ytars both population 
researohars and the users of their analysts .ere abiorbad 
in the issua of accuracy. The record of projiotions work 
has not bean particularly favorabla in corraotly anticipating 
future population levels. It i. in .oma sanse, however, 
the intent of projections to ba inaccurate. For ap^ample, 
there are two competing raactions to pro. ..tionsi the first 
^ emphasizing tha naed to plan for the antioipated patterns 
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3f chanfe, but ieaand in sMpreasisn of ilarmi^wich 
aortesponding tationa instituted to ivgid projected- 
unfavorable asnditlgns^ ioalal ind tCQnoralc plinning has 
progEs53©d ts a point at which intagratad damogjpaphic and 
eoononld (Modeling ahould be viewed and applied as a planning 
tool for Sitting target public pollsiea and expenditures 
rather than as a ffle^ns permitting unconditional statements 
of thlngi to come* This apppoach might also make the results 
mere attrictlve for use in the allocatidn of funds In the 
interim* , , 

Finalise*, the preblem of undocumented aligns that has 
arisen in earlier testimony and Select Canimittae delibera = 
tlons is a factor for local irea work alio, in fact ^ 
perhaps more so than at other levels of geogriphy . These 
are the types of areas where program allocations ari based 
rather directly upon population for some programs ^ and 
each person represents added benefits ranging fram Federal 
G^eral Revenue Sharing to the deterfnination of local 
sheriffs salaries and the number of liquor stores allowable. 
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Currently, Itgai immigrants art allotted to tht location 
stated ttf t^he Imralgratlon and Natupalizatlon Service (INS) 
as the ifflffllgrantt iritendtd pla^ of residence at the time of mtvy and 
m subsequently treatid in later years by the estimating systems as 
any other resident .(i*e.^ exposed to the possibility of 
births, deaths, and furthar migration). Undoqumented 
illtna .are Ignored in the estimation and projections work 
even at the national level due to the lack of firm esti- 
mates. There Is i siiailaf absence of Information concerning 
emigration* Nonetheless , there appear to be only two efforts 
planned or under way to increase the undoeumented aliens 
Information basei (1) the INS household survey, .nnd (i) a 
joint INS-Cansus Bureau analysis of characteristics for apprehended undocu- 
mented aliens. Although it is doubtful -that etther itudy 
will serve as the final definitive piece on estimating 
undocumented aliens for local areas., they are at; least 
efforts in the right direction. The role of local or State 
researchers is unclear on this issue ^ and it is not entifcly 
evident that the problems are solvable from any combination 
of perspectives and approaches, but an overall research 
strategy for preparing credible and defensible subnational ^ 
estimates of emigration . and undocumented immigration is 
badly needed. Any assistance available from State and local 
researchers concerning these issues, I can promise, would 
be received warmly. 
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In erder to deliver lervUss at present and to pUn tor Ehi deUvcfy of these 
MrvieoB In the iuturi, SESts and local goverrrognts are in Indresilni need of unl« 
fdtm find reliabU d™iraphic data. Niedltsi to iay. a prdfuaien of data 1» 
avaUabU fESffl thi deftsnnlal cenaus of popuUElon and houalng. hut thept data bgeomi 
InGfsaslngly out of dat« as the follevlng e^nsus apprqachga. The InEfeductiQn 
of Ehe aid^deeade c5r quinquennial eenaus In 1985 will bi of aeme holp In thli 
regard, but the pieeiae role that the mid-deeade cenaua will pUy In mgeElng 
the defflPiraphlq data needs of state and leeal gBvernmencs will depend upon 
decisions conoernlng eentent and extent of ceverifge of thla Gensus, which la 
expeeted to be sore llffllted in seope than the deeennlaU^easus-^ - 

Infermatlen on the eugrent_and pfgapeetlve bUs, nh...aGEerUtlca, and 
deaographle behavior of their constituents are needed by state and local governaenti 

Total population __Silz:g. 

^^^^FVent eiEl^Ees of tetal papulaslon slse for staEos are prgpared en an 
annual basis by the U.S. Buraau the Cenaus. Udlng a proven and unlfarp 
methodQlegy fer all statea. the Bureau is able to provide timely and aceurate 
estlaatea ef the total populatlnn of each state and the Dlstrlcc ef Columbia. 
This Is a data need which is being adequately mot and should be eontinued. 

At the aubstato level p there are tvr necs of current pppulaElen eatlfflates 
preduced for cBunciea.and county equlvaluu,:^ by the Censup Buryau, These are 
produeed In GOsperaElon with participating ataEe-deplgnaEed agynclep, the 
degree of partUlpatlon varying from state to state. The flrpt of che^o secp 
ef gatlniates are Ehese prBduced by the Federal-Scate Coeperatlve Frogram for 
Populaclon Estlmaces (FSCP). The objective of^ this program iP the developmenE 
and pubUeaElen of estimates for the total population ef counties and county 
equivalents using unlferffl and fflutually agreed-te procydurea stand^rdUqd 
for data input and methodul'.gy.l ^he chelee of methods is the repult ef 
rlgeroua testing of chese methods agalnat the repulcs oi thy 1^70 yuuiiua uf 
populatieni- 

The FSCP is a significant moans co permit states to play a erucUl rele In 
mooting their own demographic data needs. The imporcance of current eatlmates 
of total pepulatlon at the county level—Eor revenue dlatrlbutlon, assessing 
changes In demesraphit^ behavior, and the llke^-should be unque^E loned , VeEp 
comparid with other toderal^state ceoperative statUtlcai programs (such as 
labor feregp uf^employiBent , vital pcaclsclcs. and numeraup others3, the FSCP 
is given shoft shrift In that no federal assistance In the form of Cunda or 
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field peraennel ic avuilab Lq to euope rating r.geneicp. • ach , aoais t.inec 

would i©ea egsnntial if r leesaary devylopsents in FSCP, as Qucllnud hflow, 
ar© to cQEe Co fruitien. 

The seernd pot of eounty pnpuiatlpn L-i=.tlmntes pfodueea by the Bureau of the 
Census are those prqpared in ceropllanGy with thu StdEc and Lgeal Fi^selijl 
Aigistanee Act el 1972 Cfederal cevenuy aharing) . Since elEli-s, EiJwnLi, 
vlllngqs and ths like are eligible fuc Lhese funiis. it la neeo^sary to pryvldo 
aatimates of Ehcir populations. The FSCP preg™, however, Is not dcslgnGd to 
flpD^ate at tht? gub^eouncy level; ffiarMoveti cjunty and county t.'qi!lvalutiL hbtP 
ugElmateP at^ produeod toe l/itc in Ehe yeor Co meyt the ne€ds ef the revcnup ^ 
sharing progfhri. Thlii gituatlan ereatcs needless dupllciitlon and dtmfu?ilun, 
as there nre row two qurrenE estimates of Ehe pgpulaiiqn for eauh ceanty in 
the United Stated pcedueed wholly or la part by, the Bureau of the ncnsus, rind 
thege qptimates are net neeeasaFlly Idnntlcal. "he Cijuae Pf tuis would appear 
to bi primarily the Eemporal rDquirecients for the preduetien of revenue sharing 
fytiftyitfeiai WliiJy the fliitufc: of the diita rL'qijired by thy fsethodolngy Ig nueh 

nX ffcdEir.il t^iaployces mugE produce the qsEla^iteg for gub^county ;irq;i5, it 
wou^d seem logiEial that these' eould be tied to FSCP-dyrivgd estimate?! at the 
eeunty level if probU-me of ^tlwing could he reselved. Crtj.iter effleleney in 
terms of tiffles ffiuney, and i^liolnatiyn of cenfuslun would roHuU from §gch 
eoordlnstlons 

There Is cenaiderable need for eiU-tfarites of popuUtlon for areas bnlew the 
eeunty level, Te gome extent, thip ntjL'd iy met by thy revenue shaftng 
egtlMtes fer indorperatid plaGes and active rnlnar ^ivll dlvlsien'j, buE m*. 
cities are Interested in develpplng population estiMte^ for census tracEd ar 
Int^rn^l servleu areas (sehoal dlstrletg, trnffle zenc'fi. and the like), Un= 
forEunatgly, it l? difficult to suggest unlforra procedures which ceuld be the 
subjyct^ef a regearth effort eo duLrirmine tha feaHibU Uy df Dudi estlcwit^g due 
Ed the wide variasice In the quallEy and quanticy ef data available for these 
areas, A gpeeial task force of FSCP Ig working tr this area, and the activities 
of thlg group should be encouraged and supported. 

In contrast to whnt might be a HupPrfluity of cufrqnt popul.itlon estimates 
at the county level, there do not prq(iqntLy esist unlforfn and fellnblc pro - 
jections for counties or county equlvalentM. Yut, eo an IncreaJilng .extent fund^ 
inf. for programs Bueh ag water and sewer i-iSEallatlon depends not on estlmatgs 
of curtent population but on projecEiDn:? of futnrd popul-iti^. All or neariy 
all Etates produce at least one set of projeciions at the county levl, but^ 
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n^thodDl^Ry vafleii au widyly from HUfu tp ntaty th , .p'p^trikun and uvalimtian 
are lapoDiflhi^, Attempts to link thoed nntlnr : a pfojcjetiunH nf pnini- 
Intlan ar to uni'iarm pro^QEienn ni the .^^tc lovi .iJ suvurcly hmnpc.rocl by 
EhM yxisCGnu« af civtfJnppinft nnd CMnnictlr' . . Uv.-l priiju (nn. produced 
by dlffppont fuduf/d fni>J pr Lv.it^^/ ^ i ^ " 

flriJt ruqulriia idcnU £ IcatlQn nf .^pp^^^'P'^ ^-^^^^ P ^ ^'^^ ^ ^^'^^ 

ng avtrt-nraent on one or 
Numtfous projfjetlon tuclin tquoM tixu?^,' ' ' >■ ,aii2ii--!!L .iLt wuLiu:! 
"rent^ntrntiid upc^n uemtnriilc^dufi.'J^TA. . InEcr/ictCiOTi .vc^^M.^ Unfor t unn t i^l v , 
liV^UU^Unn uf puC!KMoh>.if.-;^ fnf pfoj^ntlnn Ll^ not ni^ ^^inpU^ ^Ui f^^r .1 1 Lt- rTK> iWl: 
nHCla.Ulng miithodoloKi^L- A Kr...t dual «f r.i^cMr.h lu n.odtd tu ^^pW^r. lurrh.r 
nml t^valuat. dlffcfunt method^ of prukaion. An iJu.! y-^ --.: tnf thin uffurt 
nslShc be th ymuftUng F^CP pronfam in cout;' pro. .jdur.-- - 

There his /iUp byun nomu Intotuist 1; p*-puKiU. lur nru-n. 

^ prlfnarlly upon Wmd uiji> and pQptJlatiun d. f.iti.Miv^. Khihi tin- Ju= 

vaap^atint of thi^n^ i^:iy ba impoftant for ; ■^■^:\ purpn^u^M, ,.rf..riu In 

thl,i difc^cunn aru hlnJ.-r.d hv tUo dnt. pf.^bU:;.:. m.nti.n.^d for popnl.tlmt ,MLi^ 
r,U.^. Further d.vaofment in ihL^ nr.n .hould prol^bly aw^Ur. nu.d.d ron.ar.h 
.x'prtnci^ ooEh.Hhiiorty ^?nd rnodul .iuiann fnf st^ut: -nd t uunty \^v^\ pro- 
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;.uugh pntim;iEuS and pnU^^tinni, of uual ; up^.Lat U-n tor ,L.ito /ind Loral 
guvernm^nt ar^ abg^lutQly noc.uH..ry U may not b. i.. ^ ^ich uf an pv^f .L.u.m.ni 
,C n.Hurt thut .nd prn)..U.n. th. .l.M-ibutlon of pppul.ti.n by 

, . , .. .. f = .:i.v ,{■,. i-fUially l-ip sftant. Hniy 

prugrAK arc;iH^cJy?aUon, flld a-^e :.nff Ut^mvi. , Uh: Hk.: — ..i- . ait^f all. 

nnirswEi^d tn npt^^Hic pcp^niintien tu«up^^. Fur the ^ ■ r*- , .iv.i 1 l.dW 1 Uv -u? h 

d^Efi at the ^tatc^ □ndfloLAl iuv^l t^. uM^UMUlal ' - t cm^l ir...kinB of rhan^; 

ill demiSraphLt: ht-duvV 
M jajift.iLlEy * and iniKf'tti.ifi pMU^^rn 



cc(r!»rrlnK jiintju thi; date nf Lhu priw ^nii/* CLMmu 
tronds, par- i.iulArly at eht^ I 
uf uuLfom i'ntt^:jtu'i .^f dyrin>-r-iphr rjiar u-i.-f l^U 
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The Bureau of thu Censun ha^ plnyml n UmdinR roly In the dyvolapitunt mid 
piibUeaElon of ygciEKitefi of dorangrnphie cluif^irierint ir?; it ihc st/iEe .ihd lucal 
lev^l. Afc=Uie seaEe levnl. Miu Burenu hna T-55M\.3fly pubiiMh.id nnminl a^ifcimntuH 
of t)w populnfrlon by agu^ n: Im^ recently Lnifiated, nn .in p^pec iiaentnl baHln, 
Ehe publitiition of uutini^t,j by rnei^.^ Th c^itmi^nE of the ih.nuiu lo uuvh 
actlvltlus IQ undersyored by the Eccent ^hU^blliihmunL of an estinwilc-jj ruyguri:li 
uftiL.wUhln the Papul^itlen Division of t:ho Con^ui.^^ In aon]unctiuh with UsikS 
commitmont, n tn^k ^^^^cv nf FSCP h.i^ ht^nri (omni to cvnluatu nl^^Uvc mdChndM 
of provldlnB eurrftnt an^lwntvu ol domuHrdpnti. ^.)-^^^■> l^iiUl i lUl: Louiuy 

lovel. Aa an ouEprowth nf chid nativity tM.t T;iyL.u Murphy Imuitutu hi tiuw nblu 
t.;^ produce c^^tlaatuB of populntlan by hrMd :U''' Kf'^P" -^nd 5>y r.un for Virginia 
loealltiyru^^ iming method^^ nnnlogou^ to th.^.iL' firpl wod tn ^atim^itin^ UM.il 
population and with nQcupEabiM oiaryinu nf urror. Unfoniin;i^uly xiuniiifajtuf; 
of data availability and fumlinK hav- chun f;u preeluded [ .^stt-rtMion nr 
chypt! eatimaEuy to Include Bfeciter net:Ui thouj^h loyal area?; havu fruqueiuly 
IndleaEt^d a nuiid t r ljLj.;li dtitiiil. 

With nddUlni-nl fcsea^fii offoutM, hijWi?veT, It J^eomi likely that uiiitorm, 
eonnl. vent, and reliable eatirf^a4g& dcme«raphie charau t er i f5 1 ies at the ,^ub- 
iitati^ levtu ran be produrgd lor all eountien in die natlqn, puM>^ihly thrui^h 
the FSCP. A KfPnt deni of wock licuds to be dtme on uvaluatlnf; aUtrnativo 
approaches this probUra, The Bure au ^f the Ccnnun, for exnmple, ha^ 
predueed one: gyE of nij^h aNUnj-itcu under contraet to the HaEioual Cann^r i,u.titute. 
These eHtlomtes ytfiplay Htandafd J. .,-=iphic proU.tion tudjniquc-u Sinalar 
cfCorta havy baen undertokuii In a w ntaten.^^ ^.Modi,<r thin appfnayh 
prodgGOfi sijpnrlor reyultij tn tljQSu obEahiyd by ri.'j^ rtMn; i tin=baj^ea i'iitliWftMi 
Of ofher Eechfilquy>> is oni? qtiontion vhh-h iK^^jd^^ to he .'lidreHSiuJ . 

A gr^at deal of data vhlyh you Id be b^pioyud 1 U: ^oluptiu- nunh u^uim^iEeH 
iK prenent tn vartuu^i Eyp..:^ af aJnani^.traiiv-: nv.^F.i ;. A^^aln. thi-^ !-nrr of 
effort l^ Eyplficd by the developrnMnt . at the rin*=eaM of tnu CvnmiS . of Eh.^ 
3o-call»^ adniniiitfatfvt' reirordn' flerhud, wh : f^h u-pi t.yM 5 Ti.itehi-d M^nple ut 
fndoral h™n tax relurnn. Anotnuf mnov.iiv uny iulncraEivy ry.nrd^ 

for .^.£ifn:i\inF; purponOH in fhe u^.^ f .Jmu-..^ rh.u..,.^ .1,1.. .uMOfat..d "w^m drlv.f^' 
Itcen^y ftl^ trentimate ^L,^t^Mion^^ fh^H appn^u^h ha^ bt-yn dyv.-lopml by lUu 
Population Ekcarch ^^.iL of the DaifofnVa nop.iru^.nt Finaiu-y. Other t ypun 
orfccord.i ..c:h af* ^ehonl ..nt-^i^yuE. omph-y.vnt , ...n^ar.- r..-Lpi^nt^, an i th^> 
Uky »:^uld be yoopleJ ^iEh ta. r...nUL .n,! ^MtM - n . Mr^^ to prnvuiy yMtfr:.u.'. 
gf the relatLv.- ^U^e ol varlouK AiM' ^fanp^s . Tho i;r^=ydiaty dtnl^i-iUy , nJ 
= rpuri^e, tiKL in'nxM.t exlntln^ d=Ua i i I^m; ,i r nnt prup-M^v ■Ura.tn.v.! I.. 
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yield Iflfonaatlon In the apprnprlote laanner and the rGfermflttlng of these 
recerda la of con a cQitly and time eonsurolng process, in any cvenEi rlgflroua 
ttatltig of altdrnacive euElMting Htithodologies , anrilagoui to those cenducEcd 
far citlmatGs of tho total popuintlonp-i^aneesnary bufpCd thu wldepprcad adeptiml 
and use of any methnd or set of metbeda ean bd etri[.l6yod, 

Methoda far the piojeetiDn sf demographic chntactnYUtLcfi havy been In 
ejctt-nulvft liou for a eenaiderablG Iqngth of tim. The tituclal IseuD for any 
projection, be It enly total pepulaclon ox n cQinpleto nga-tncu-m^ distclbutlen* 
iy Eh^ jgiiumptluns Umt iindefUe tht^ pr^JycLinn. Ai?numJni^ tbit thu nrithm^tlc 

donu corrnuEly, any preji5cti??n audt bd egrroGC In fl nnrrow fnnthenint Ual 
aonae. Makinp nppreprlate aagusptldns abouc demQ^faphlc bduivLof has, 
howevsr, hncjx ruven eicEfomcly dlfflGulE in the paHt , and attempers to uxplaln 
snd predlGE dempgraphic buhnvlQC have bi>nn th^^ fnguB of munb of tbo rgsearcb 
sponsored by ehe Concer fer Fopulatlon Rdsuareh of the Nntlnnal Institute of 
Child Health and Human DovtflopETJdnt , 

.^'ae the nnrinn-*\ levnl, ferElllty Ig by far the mQut vuUtll*j and dlffluvilt 
eomponGnt of populaUen change to capture in a projection Herl^.-, Kur Lhiis 
rengofl. alternative fertility asgufflptions aft cy^EDniarlly fnjdu .md ;.Uefnatlve 
population prD.lencionu preduced.^'* flelow thu naElsnrtl level, Imwever. fertility 
and sigratlon are both extreffltily l&porEant dstortninenEg of ciuin. tncal 
popuUtlon and in thu denjogrflphle eUaraeter laticH gf that pqpul.LLon, In recent 
years, nu fertility rates have ddellned proc ip I tQusly , migration ha^i been 
playin.^ a larger and larger role in enplalnlnj? inter^^EnEe and InEefeeunty 
v/u itien In populntlen growth rates and cbangefs in Gtimposltlyn, Yet ryaUstle 
prejeetiong of ptlgraElon arc gennrally nor amonnble to treat at by standard 
defflographld cccbnlqu' nueh as eehort-cnnpnnunt and thy liku- Ti i'J here thaE 
furchcr development oi eeDnasslc-dfiriof^raprii^ lnc4>f active nxjJelH U urBiintly 
needed. The^baHie npprnneh reciOHnlzes that mueh mUratlun activlcy Im 
erenomlcally Mtlvated (athef oiigrME ton— for reElrumunE, rujU ge ntEendanee, 
calUtary yerviee^-^enn be dealt vlEh separaEely, n.'i ni.'eded). Thtrelpru prnjur^ 
tlqng of emplDymont Clabnr demand) ran by UnUud with projyrtinns "f Indlgennuii 
^labor aupr^y (frocs tfonventlenal domographlc f-od-hO Eo protjuce induced oisra^ 

tign fiow;^. Unfortunately, beeauhc Ehe approaeU nutUnt'd hvtv ,irinwifiiy .;^bur 
^rket Drlented, esnnlfiEene pr£5jei:tinnii at the euunty level ^iviy not be roaJUy 
attAinable fer tho^ie cnuntlua whUh exUu aji P.iff of a larv^er labor marktE l.-u^. 
In any ev^nt, betauiie mlgraEtan Is he ivlly n^i?-d.nH-ndiMU^ and birauMn 
fieleetlvt? mlf^ratinrt will havy LfnpU trat it^n^i fnf fuiure ft;rLllU/ b»-h,iv*up 
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tha sM^e of origin md d«it tnnfelsn*!^ the devolepmrnE of modyls pucdesDfuUy 

linking the ecenQmic and deffiegraphic u^ctors eruelnl fen prejeetiona of 

both total population md fchft dumogtnphU vMnracturLmtlCs Qi Ehyse populaElona* - 

~ By dnaogiraphic behnvlor we rafef ld thoeo damogriiphU uvenu nbout 
whleh individuals maku at could tnaky cionsclaua deGlslonH. FeiclUty nnd 
eigrarion wuuld certainly fall undqr £hl§ rubrle. nnd cdnoidQeatldn^ lO^^^irJ- 
ing thime variabl4?s hawa bftm dJMr-.Qsed prnvlQUHly, Varlablaa that Game Into 
ronaldyrat ton here fi^far ta household fnrnmtlon and fartDry which UdUHjiu.ii thy 
oize and ttufflber of houaeholds. 

Since 1970 th^ ™b..r ..f housohD.ld^ In.r.ru I I .pUlU^-^by i? pnr.-nt an 

->f Haieh 1977 (verst'^ 6 pcreont for total pop'U^r ^ U^i nuirbor of pefsong 

per he .Behs'.d m.R Jf^fiUned by nine poreenU^^ ; - --^^ b*^ ..-i iLdtt'd 
to ehanglPg age eoaFOsltlan of the pepuliiLinn, . ? r,arujngc?, in - ni i3in[- 
InclUdnee a£ divorce, and declining fi>fUUty. Ffum Ehe exprmdtd vetiilop o^ thr 
Current Pc.pul/vt len Survey 'ind the 1976 Hutv.:y i>r .itul Rdu^:<: ! ioi-i , ' i- 

the §l?e ^nd cqripositlan of heuaqheldK aro or will cgcsn bu avntUbU Cn> ^.^ieos 
and j^ulecEyd Inrfie motre^l^tau ftrPas. B^law thl^ level nf ggo^iirnphy, though, 
such data bqtroma IspossLblAte obe.iin. 

Haugghold data of cHIm fi)ri Afi, L^Ktromely Important fpr analysis of houslno 
domnnd by type at thQ ntnt, ..mi iocnL level. Ah ..harncturl.tlcs of hausehald^ 
ehaniy--by age and head, imily size, number of depyndents. and the like^= 

Ehu n.umbnr and typu vt hovnUnR uniCi. required as w^ll thu location of thyoc 
unite within the gtate or l^caU^y li Ukeiy aUo to change. Currcni t^tlmt^^ 
are needed not only to asseii^B the rurrent situation but nUo to plan fur fur.ur^. 
lieeds . 

Data HE thy^locnl level an thy incidnncc of mnrft.^^iu dlvorey, nnd on 

blrtha and dyathg nra readily a^allnbly throuMh bUilj Jgpartsunls of health and 
th« rational Center for Health Statt^clcB. Thu.^ provide part of th. needed data 
Input for egtimaElng number, liize. and c£mpa^ Itlon^ of hounQholds at th^ local 
level. Other riyeded dr=r:.a may be av .iU^lo thrnunh the c^llectinn an-J analy^l^ 
of hsustng unlE cyn^truetinn d.t.. - ^^^h ^^ua ar^ n.t uniformly available in dl 
i^tatng. bue a program Initiated In.Virsinla laBt year could coucc tvably ?erve an 
^ tn-rinl far .ifart^ af thi. yart. A r^^:y,\^f^ d^^JlpiU^ of th; : .ffart, termed 
the VlrBlnU HauslnR Pat. Bank, l^ aEtnrh..d ai^ AppyndU A. nrlL^fiy, when thin 
pr«nram 1^ fuily operatLon.l, it will b™. fKu>.lby .N.temin. th. monfhly 
ehanKe In hQUnlnK Htock. -U the taur.tv lovM. bv typo of unit ^Mn^U r^mily, 
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dupldK, ffluUl-unlc) and by Inlntidml tt^nufa HtntuB. F.irthurmuf c , tht banln 
data InpuK Id new thg cerclficAtii of gceupiiney, so thar tnc upward hla^-^a 
inherent In the rdpnrtlng of building perifllta ( Ehne 1=^, uuthor Lsat Jon;., n 
begin const riict inn) aro Ifirgnly ellfBtnntud, 

The bdsU wDrking hypethosl^ In .itLlUlnK thuRc hnupln;: dara oMtifflatu 
Household ehflrneterlsEles ^tflta^hac thprn wLll bi> n dLro^^ ■ -.uiHurablo 
vQULlonship beEyean number m^ E^pi- of units nnti ehi^ rwm^y^i ^ 
hguseholda. At the nLmpWt Itivo^, one mUht nrfjuy th^it FuiM iv, U larHO 
Imtrofliiea in tlie numhOF oT unit:; In multi^UMit r^f rut^tucuri would nirMRi^Ht 
relntlv(ily large incronaan in th^ number »f i.Rinllnr fan^tUoB ( MichuilnK tiilldluMH 
ccimlq^*), nn well an in the numhur of pUr^ilfy IndLvtdualM (onu^iu rnon houi^v- 
huldfi). HenuUH uf wnrk banud on thlM nypothuHi:^ would then hr . Miplud wJih 
dGLaiU^d aBy-ypet:Jfiii fertility, nnftnlU/, marriat^v, and dlvoryti anztlynus to 
Qlnbotate further the dotal 1 of the n^^t^ma^y^^. The lattt'r >uup would 
prosuppQDi^ thu yxUtonre Df de En 1 lud ■ t Inui t en of dotiiORV/iplUc v;h.ira^Eerif^E 
at the local levnl, mh dlJ^euMHy' previnii?ily. It H)5ouId be ntryn^ed that to 
nporat hHi.UJ.^-i ^^^'^h :i pro^^rr^^ r..qiH r.-M tiu- u',^^ o! M.arr.^ r...nu.-.-. .^L t II. .'ud 
mnney which are not avuLl-jbi tr^my nn^m.au^ working in thih .irca. 

"~^n a ^ry broad Men^ie. thU pnper Identifier thrun .uri. oi dumn^;raphlc 
data required at the istate and local ievMn on a c-trr^ta and prnripecLlve banl^;. 
The noedH for tlu^-^.' data ar.= bulin^ v.irylnK doHreen. Current eMtimate.^ 

of tntal papnUfi- ^ at th^ Mtate Uvel ^te w^U ^upplirdt current oMtlmateu 

.of^Cq£*«l pnpulaEiun at the Huh;.t,ue levy! are ^xeeMMivuly HuppHed a^. .at^rnative 
ontlnHite^i are pfoducad for the f^u^^ yeu ; proje.:Uuivi of lOLal popnMtiun at th- 
f^tatu' level are ^^no exee^Hlvuly .wppLled, ^.in.. duplication yxl.;; pr-My^tiona 
of total pepuliiEion at ihu suh -UaLy ^ Uv.^ 1 i^. l ^ioppl i.-d in ^u-mhc^ -f hvin^ 

iinlffirm and interflally canBi • ' ■ Ut = 

CurrenE ugtlmaryn of der^50-f nphle chara. teri^L ie^i at the MEatg level ar-^ 
pre^ieOEly well supplied., and the Bureau of the Cen^uu sb^Mjld Ife ynnouraKed Lo 
Contlaue it:> wurk .a ntate^level entiniaf.^ of racial ,;n.Mp.; ...rrsuu .onhlMleTir 
estimat.-M of durtiOKraphie char a. t v r i ^r i r at thy .iuhra.,M.^ Uv.-l af,. not nnppUud; 
cqniiiHCenE projec; L lonn of demcn^r-phlr char.^c tyr i hUc^^ .st h.)Lh tiu. laaty .osd 
Huhstnte levoU nry not ..upplied, Kyenwt.yr.. dei.o>^raph 1 c c h^iraclei hit ic,, ;,re^ 
ynppiiy-U there l^; cnnii idetab le nui-i for ,realyr dytall tbac 1h .,.rently 



flvnll/lbicp In terfflH both c»f uiit Ifn/its?^ niid projuctiniui. 

EfifclmatDs o! dempgraphie boh/ivlor leuUlns to dum^^QH In ihv tilfitrUiiiMon ui 
popujaclan, hQusehsLd sliy, nnU cempDMltlon nve now becnmlnB ayalinhk' at tliu 
MCfitD iind loenl Iwv- S Flr^t ^hyuld eontinncU Mtipport far tho nnKolnn cmu L = 
raataa ami prsjuctiony ptei^rnmS nt the Uurc.uj o!" tli^ CtniHu;:. :xlam :u)iTiu 
Rio/inn cif cllmln/iUnK ilw dupUcaUon of effort In .urrynL uutlmnLOn :it tho .ounty 
levrl and current prDjocUnns at thu i^tnt^; Igvi:!, Kuannd Hhuuld -iuppitrL l,^r 
staty nj^unriug In FSCF nnd pnfjsibly tu puimlt thnnniP nuv.nup mid u i 

nay tnt'thodii am! vnrtnntn mt'thndf! Ehnr wnuld mu nnly pn duro.rul] d>l.> 
unifarm ustliMEcn nnd nfojuctinnn inr thi-lr /ii^au^^i, bm wcuiid ab,.-n.r.u- ...m.^ 
dygrey af t r;mHf otnbl I it y to Dt\wv ntnttM^, Ru.h nuppnft UwiwW fumln 

to ptrrniit fit>:tp ifU'iioi-MM wUli iJ prliiwirlly ndsnini Hirni Iv^- fun' Mnn nt prnvidi^ 
dntn ED Eho FSCP Aonncy In uf^ably form. AddlilMiial ^uppur! ; -ild ahio hi: h^■lp- 
fill to fnclUtntu .innunl ffiyaninfiH of pn rUc 5 p-mtu !n ju!> h ..i. pindt -1 i ^k^i^uii 
t?fti:h;inKt HMw idq^y nnd appron^'.^'i . At th^- pru^it^nt iln.^ .my ii cimL. v'-i i^'s-u 
be fund..: by individual n-un. ius. :iiiK:V nn .uUi^r fundiiu; In avUl ibli^. and thi>; 
]/irk i- 1 fUTiOMH o'':iL,U-]u tu H': 1' i-=.iii..n,;u. Til. uiMl.id.-! -.t i!.-;'. O^.-'- r 1,1,1:-, 

nf BLia,^ nnd Loc.il I)tma>^rnphor.; uf P^pulntlon A^Huriati.ui ur Am.^fLc:.» to 

canunlttea f^tiitu^ ond thn ruiuim:ud ^uronK InLuft'^t in ^anU= .nd loe-U d^mu,;raphii. 
iHfiM'j;; in tht' SOUtilufn Ru|;iOii;li Drtaonrnphtr (^Ti^'-V -su^'r.'^r tb,lt lUciiM 
arRnnlKcitionH miybt nnrvu vuhlcluf^ for ■ .a in.;.;. Kln,tUy, cnntlmud 

Hupport of ^ponsoriul dgmoMrnpbii: ruM^K,rrh by ;vd..r:U n^uncic^^, po r L i i-uKir ly tu^^ 
Ct-ntur for rnpuLition Rq^iQ^f^h» in uMMuntin: n. imdrrja.md llu' duLarmin.inti^ 
of demagrnpbir brhnvior. An In.^funMcd urrph.iHiM ih,. ..ppIKabnlly of t\w^v 
rlndingt^ io tht^ problem uf rstlm^UiuM nnsl proj.'utinH t-i-- jrd . hir.H i or I hI 1 
of populnEltin at the ntatu rmd lut^n) Uwul ^uiild jlhU slmmh in he in -Mdi/r. 
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Bureau nf the Conpug, "Eatimatug of thu I'npulaEion of VlrRtnlu CuunEia^ 



ana mitopulUnn htcani July I, 1975 (RevUpd) and 1976 (Provij^ unnl) 
CiK^Fent Jppnl/ittQn Rugitp a* Serii- no. 76-^6, Rojunnbrf 1^/7. 

2 U S. RufPnu of the Cenaug, "Fedyrnl-gtatn Cuopufnt U Proerqm fnr L»cnl 
PqpuUtl^n. E^EUrtteB^ Test RgruUm^Ap r i 1 U H^O." CurrenUte^ilLyLa 
iLREEilii' ^'crles 1-26, no. 21, April 

3. vrederick J. Cavfinauglu "iho PeriPecElvu of the nuU:rni Govurnmuni. . " 
pp. 41-55 in p^rap^ec^veji^jji^aEeJ)^^ 

COcenelonnl piipcr number I* Snnthcrn Rt^glonnl Uucpogr^ii ih' Group), O^k 
Ridgoi Onk Rldfic Asgpirifitnti Unlvoin IE li^H and tho Hunthern Rej-Iouiil 
nomograph 1'/ nrniipt 197 7. 

4. DAvld J. BjornstQd, CUffurd H, PutrUk, nnd K^tthryn P. Nt?U"n, 



F opulnE lnn PFdJ ectianij: A Co^hiriaj^J^viQ}^ 

pV^tL ;il Uscfulnt^s, Oak kidj^e: Oak RldK^^ N;!t.lonaI LabnraLnry. 197^; 
a^ciiTr^AnioTi^lrn^n, "Fnrern^tlnK Popn' i fun Small arunn: An Ovgrvley. 
pp, >13 In pajnij^ui nTLj^gea^M M^igX 'i^r^i^ ^^'^k Rld>;tii Ciuk Rld^u 
AnseclatfU Un lvtir:d t liJS , 1977. 

^ Thync ar.^ ^mLiiMud In Dopald B. Pitti'n.^ur, VTfl^MXJlmiL.:''':}.-^': '''^^^^ 

CiwhfU^^ BaUinHcr, 197^ and Richard Iir^ln, Qul^j^_l.ocjsJ^vyjU2J^^X^^^ 
Proiey_lynj, WiishingEon^ U.S. Bureau of the C^iiuus, 197? (Tedinienl Paptjr 
39)/" 

^ qpe- for ex^mpU, Reper^_tiljhe Cm^ 

fi^rmii^SJlklLii^l'eiu^^ W^i^hlnKEon: American StatlHtlcnl AHr^nciation. 1977. 

7 Mi-hacI Gru-iberg, "Uru uf Hathemnt leal K rapolatlnn Hodyln to 

Fnrr. i.t Popul ^.Launl Siwll Areas." pp. :!9-^ in P£MiiUi2fi J^lTLP^liOl^ 
for Sfnall^J^ron.. gp, cU^i K, Greunburg, t). , . .u.^kubt^rg, and K. MauLner, 
rS^Ra na^o pu I Ei en PreJpeUln fi f^r Hlnor . ClyiLDivlglgm^ = . iSSm^f- 
f^^^^ and i MeV'H ManunU Now Brun^wicR^ RutRers UnlvefHtty. Lentor 
for Urbfin Policy Rosenrch, 1973; Richard Lyt-an, "A Model fur Comu^ 
Tract rnpulftf ion Projeetlnna by Ago/' napt^r prn^entfd at th^ annual mcuUm 
of the Sauthi^rn RyglonaL Uema j^rapli L Hfoup, I'^^'U N^-^v Oi1i:mm;!. 

a. '^-.tlniatari nf the r-puUtinn Mta. ■ - hy A^^,m Jnly. 1975 .in.; I9?h 
(Mvancq Rcpert)", Current /Vipu^yuiuiiJ^ HeriuM V , no tj,D, 

Fiihruary 1977. 

9. ' np,-l..tipn KHtlmaLuH by ^n.. . fnr .^.aton: July I, H73 .nm 197^," 
rurr^n V3iliitJon^ei^t?i. h^^irn ^^?3, nn . . Ft^hruary U^H. 

in. Ru.wii 1 />. EnguU, "Locai .ui.i r-iini Ua lun Pe^^^i^ h and r^idirr.r 
p. / of Pu blir p3tj i_Ujj; January I'llB, 

Julia 11. HarEln and WniLnr. J. f^^row, ^^n.tlmat Oamo.rnphic Chara. t .ri ie. 
the. Rncla^Ci'rr^laLlnn M.uhnd/' Drni^ara^hv May L^7Bt 22 5^^^33 ^ 

TK-irt-^in^M iMr^.^rn£lny,Jh,^rartt>rlHLUM^ ^ i r^ In U f U^^j^n^^ ^i^U'Ilk^^^ 
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Louiavilloi Hi ban BEudioo Center j fartl oming. 

13, KelsQn RiiSEnussen, ''The Uqc uf Dflvor <- tniMO Ad i! rim?; Chnnju- KueordH for 
EstiBiiEing Inteitiiunty Mlgr>itlnn,'' [mi -r piUMtMii.i f.i tlii- 11 Ai . a 
Stiiiiaticfi Conference. FiE. Lguisj, i^l^t. 

U. flufuau of the Census i "Project !.>n>} of thi? PoiuiLiCion thu Unltt'd 
S^atea' 197? yo 205p," Cuc.cent PQp ul,|^Unn Rt^inn tn, Sijrli-'fi P^25, no. 70^1, 
July J..977* This, ufjes three ultltaatu levnls oi compic\.Qd liihorL ffrtiUty- 
2i7, 2*1, And 1.7 blrtha per wuRign, 

ISi Lorry th Longj "New ESElmatci; uf 'Mgt.itlon RspcirtAnry in tliL* UnLtetl St;jtt'iJ," 
jp-rrnal bJ _ tbfe ^JV^_^i£.An^ LlP ^^^g^^ - Afthoc tnt ton fiB^ H/irtib I973t J/^^-'il. 

16, WillLim J* Serow, '*Tho PotentluL Di-^niigrnphle itnpiiit HI ^\r.i t ton * " .H>-yj£W 
u f jCe jj^ tona 1_. St u d_i o_t\ Vali-, 19 7'«, ICs-^SH. 
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Ruvftnut? Hdntiui t-c/i and IWunonic Co\mi-''iion , 
Cofrafionworfl til ot Vlinltii.i 

MtU^rd nt:lth 

Vireiinia Officti of Uoii^dnn 

William J. Scrow and Hnrry Kay ?;hMrtiOu k 
Tiiyloe Murpliy Inntitutn, 
University of Virgin i.i 



TllV: VEMUrnA MDSi:'3lNCi UATA J»ANK 



deiJiqned tn obt.iin ddta on hoiuilng coi\ntv nation iwid 
ijhPLnqo.ii in hgyiiinq !*tOijk i.nf n ! I f:itir*fi ,mM r otis. t" i i'"* 
In the Cofnmanwn/ilH\ of Vlrqihia. T '- pronr uuili^^-'n 
forri- filiod giit nonfehly hy IqitaI biillfUn' •ifntiinl'w 
Tr^ • rtiporto cemt.ain not only data on '.mlr-i nuUiurizori 
L..:i vt'nr.t tuctLon iind Ui? P^o I i 1 1 s n , b ii t a 1 ^ ' i p 1 o rm - ' 1 1 on 
i t''farn^n*^j ncaupi-incy poriflit^i/ t^snvf i;^ innf? to/trtiri iv^i^ 
^ if*nti>L uno, mobila unltvi, Ancl a cla^iijl fixation of now 

thin proar.ir! bt>eemt>n fi ly ri- tabl: : h-^d it will Ih' jo-;^ 
f^lbln to ptQvlde n nonthlv upiLito on tho <wtvi.il hiju-iinq 
ntock in LMf:h jiir iridictiMM in thn ?:tatu. 



Tho hsur^ J nendr; af moticAnn aru of intnf.Mit to iii.iny. [*nny, too, 
havp ra Intcr^'St in innoEi^inT how r -^u^ann n.^od^ nr*- bi^anfJ met. Unth 

tho piiblie and private se^ator^i Imvu - 1 for d.ifM dorur-ntin^i hou^Unn 
titaak that £ir-- oiGciifate, up=i dLite .liui rv.idily nc^:u:j;j ibl ■ ' » f^tatf?, ro- 
gionAl and lo jl planning bodlt'ii fneiiilro housim dit.:\ to nont tho ruqiilrn^ 
monts of IIUD Assh-can-d Plnria and to iiueeonfi fully .ipply fLi^ (J^hpi: fed^rnl 
ingnioH, Tht^ tnii Uing tf^id -^, th^^ utiUtiun, banking i tr^ M t ut lon^^ n^l 

the ntate arid othci -i fill : • 1 1 Cat hniisina data to a^aunt in furocniiting 
bu3inc?sn t/^^ndn, il*^vr\-r ^,\rkr^r\n^ ntr-ittviin^? and nvaluata proponyd 
InveRtffients > 

In Vlrqinl^ii th.' HtaE*' nr^i.o iT |L :jinq vi^r^anli^ud that thn -on^r^on 
wnalth had no i7ach.: ii':m by whi-h ih- .nn^itruvtiori, mnnvation, eonvK^ryicn 
dcrfQlition of houf^iny tite^k oiuld b- irri-diatnly g.iun-d . Purthgr, tbnrs? 
was no way of ddtortnlning how ^uch of Lho cyr^.:nt buu: in'f NtorV: waM av.iilAbl« 
far rent, n^r iiow n.i.:-h w ^^uit .bin onlv !^ar n,^ inon^l hnbitatinn, A euf - 
nory cxafPin.it iori -evnnlf^d th.it no oth.^r ■ i^o find A i-'Vin?4 of naUi-nMnn 
t]dr. InfOfTTiation nithnr. Up until 10^^7, ; np! y IhtonnaLion ayailabl?? to 
Virginia and "0^^t other ntatn^; on th : ■ of hnn ■ ^>fm;k vai* 

P'ibllr;M-Mi by the Pnit^d ntntv^ Vuvi' vi oi Xhu Cnnkni:^ in th- bly f" 

i'f'r'^rt!" of Hntinlnn iinit ^ Au^h^^r i ^''^ and thn iir-r*:M-\n 1 nl ct^fuiu-;. d'-iNaunal 
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t-onnun datii in obviously out-nf-datM by tUu rafUlh: uf tho thuJAc\a ot iQasti 
thu C"40 He porta, fllthducih rnore trut-ront, ini □IcntUnfl for fthfee rcaaonQ. 

rirsfc, many IflcalifelGa ds not file the report or flo so incamploi' 
Snrontij the rqporting sf huilcUnq pannifen only nay bi mtul^^uidinq if othoc 
Inforfflatien of netiony inipactlng of the nnrnhnr af p«rtrit applicattcmn is 
not also eennidorecU For instaneo^ It is c M:«n thn tis^n that thorn will 
be A "run" on the local buildinq official':. aCfLen wh-M. v.^r a locality 
civen considerB new zenlnff policlfia or Amenctoent!} ttj c Kit. ting pyltcioH 
affecting lot aiz.g, denelty and other land uoen. An h rul« , riany of tho 
housinq unite prepopod undnr thent* et rciinh fcannaa nrn ri^vor actually cun- 
struetedi Third, buildinq pMrmits dn nnt Indieatd tho actual nuinhfr of 
pergnns wbu may occupy a building. U3ng = irinn dgmogcaphie tr^?nds, nueh as 
the diminishing ni^e of househoidg , thereforo, nt*' rst r.^fleetnd in tht;. 
buildinq pennit iroporti. 

Tdr.t' thfsn both thn publU: and jirivdtc i^pctorr. wnuld Mkf to 
knew, not only how mArty housing untta nru buinq pUrnntid, but niso how 
many are actually build, how many pneple rmild bn heuvr.d, whnthnr thr? 
QGCupanta awn or rent the units, whothsr th^ unite it. uiv f^r buisonal 
oeeupancy and whethur hhusu luUty art! in ni'Wly built sLiUr*.ures or oldnf 
buildinqr- tonv^rtnd from Othnr usfi. Tn addif . n, it woui " *3 ^OOd to 
knsw how n^any \t^UBtny un in fixed ntruGturQS and h . ;ijny nrn in 

pobilo h nner. finally, wsul^ hf^ hc^lpful to know how many units: arn 
-J i ili^'hfid '^h ^i-^..^rah^ iMMnivjinent of tho exlrjtinq housing :itock 

ruu? .\ ' d""' = . J -£ r 

■?hn hniif^inq r^.ntn hank, nr-viv f rnat^^^- by fha Virqinla Off ten of 
Uounmy and tha TMyiot^ Murphy InntH' - gf Univuf^;ity of VirLqnia in 

an attempt to met all theye noodo , In thn remainder of this papor, tho 
r^trueture of the data b .nk and the way it ean be uaiid will be reviewed. 
The problenig e^nt^ountero ^ in entabl i-hn i na the reportir- procedure and the 
'ways these wern Qvercopo will nl^o hv ih^ynnsnd, FlnaUy, iho projected 
utility of the data after thn lOBO t.-nnua will be evaluated in tiie liuflimary. 

The eemerntene of the housing data bank Form 1=13 (F,en AppendiK 
I) , The monthly repor*- niade by the building official in each of the 95 
cQuntien i.nd 41 Independent cities In the Commonwealth. In addition, 
several incorporated towni; make monthly reports, although this hag not 
bf>en required of them. The objective In designing Form has been to 

faeilitatr the reporting preceBn in every way possible. iu this end, 
the (arm has been made as simple qb pssBible while i^ttll allowing for 
the coll-rtion of all the data neeeygary to make the data b^nk comp:. ' . 

i^B enmpariMd of three sections. The first neetion deal^s 
exelugively with -onstructinn perrT^ife^ and notes both the nup'ber of build- 
inq^ a3 well ag thn nurnber of housing unlt^ authorised withm the report- 
inq month. Thld part of the forTi^ is not \iStantiaUy different frnm t . 
CnnSMH Bureau Form,.4a4, which most ot local building oftrcial?; are 

^.eeustomed to using, _ 

The Bncond part of the fottn in the me^^t vital as far the obje^- 
tiv^^ of the d.t.i bank are concerned^ In thiy section, the n^imJier of 
ho-^ing units c^ctually constructed or converted from nonresidential use3 
i3 dotail^nl. Here, the local effLclal is, also afiked to note If the imi.t^ 
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imtn if tlU' unitti a?>i nwnnr af r<'r\Lnr ow upind njul \ i the uhMm for 

Lifjwtion III tiiuiln with l it! thn hciUHinif fUnf;k. Jn this 

liK'tition, eQiivrirHionfi frnn r i titm t i 1 1 to nonroH Ul^inr; i .\ 1 ir-n ,tr*^ t 'h! 
plu?{ thv doirolition of fifciiuM uC'Vi i);,?! wi^fo proviouiay uM<>fl .t:^ OUiV! 
unLtii3. An In Sot^tiun':-; I and ivHi Uu^ fiurrib-f nf h\itlflirvi:i .^rwi i h-^ 

nuinbi^r tit hounlnq unttn cont.iinnd thnrnin .ifn not\cd. 

Attur wyrkifu} with Vor^^ 1 for ,i few nonthr., th.' iifUMt for u f--w 
inodificjnt i -n!i han bncoilo ^rp 'i^^M^^^ t irrvt nil, t.hf.-i-.= i?; /inr>> .iriOi i an i t.y 
about th. -spurting of- m. Ms; har.-.. - iur l ?uU i ^hi'^ L^n^K; ^ liuil.:;;; 

iJurwLt-.i : ■ mobllfi h^-.^^'i; uul hoi..? ^ , ' irial;i h.iv* lu'^-n \!nMur<> wh-'*;hor 

tn rnpOLt t.hnye nepnrat-ly ov .idd ii. r t tht- iiun=bi^r of c/onviMi t i ana 1 
• infTln family hiiilcii!;;; uid ^^ni^^ iint-ho ri ^-'d . W.> lia^'.' n'ik^Ml viion, /it thin 

tUnt thoire wlli bt- no doubL wh-n nont:hly t: ahu la' i ni. aro tfital.'^K 

Mndi t irntign in V'orn 1=H will bi> i nLrudui^tul urv ' >t.Li r.-i t: i.g i.i?at i m, ( ) 



/i^ th'^ ih:-r;M^!n of thu h.niiW^q dal > h.ink j^i^^j. - ?;, i .u.u.tkj 
pruvfiMiti Mu-:t -i a ^:■ hir'Hi by 1 '/it^oi-. i f^r^i nT H^>u:ifvT and (:hir<M-d 
with tha rdfipnntabi I cjf bfinqing ill thu lo.-a[ M^.-^ 'O lull pat t i &ipa t i On 

sucwfffsfiful implon*?ntat i r: of thn praif>c:h rinant I- lOr.uL V/iUbout hir; 
MfirorEn to Siippb ngnfc tlu; Initial runoirtino plan, it vould not hnvn boen 
i -raablu to i^rili^it thn pat-ticLp ition uf n.^arly all liu tiitinn and caunti&n 

Mfiiinia. ^ 
AGcnrdLng to thu oricjiiuil 'Ivi^iMii ot tlm pioii't^ti? th*i rujtortinq 
ii; 1 . to bu condurtud via thn offirjijii of t:hp twunty-t-wn iaib-fltatu 
i'-uonal plannlnq dlLilrict conni . (PbCn), Tho ViraLhla PbCn, to 
rsplain only briefly, wern e-rr-ated in 1':*-^' by tht- Virginia Aroa Dovoloprnont 
- {. Thny are comiinsind of b".-al nln rto^i -^ficial;^, whn mnHtitut^a a i-aidrity, 
and cLlii^on mtir^sss. Kach GQif^/niiioion hit ■ ; an Q^ntutivo diroetor who^i?' 
rt?latio ihlp te thi. cGrr- ^rUon its rarii lac tn thonry, at luaut.f to thu 

iTL-latiaruihip botwi; r \ or town nnnaqur and tba rinuncit, Tha nxueutivu 

dkrnrtrr births admin L J Era t i vo . planrilnq and crltirlcal staff to p-ffnrtn thtj 
ccjPinUsiQnMi work, Thu jjurpof^'^ f^f ll.*- Vi: ;i[Ua PiX^ io to prr,mc^^^' r.:nional 
caoperatien, to croord iiia tn thu a^ttvitif-, raul policii^j?- nnrT^Jur lural 
fjovn^n^^nnfcs and tq pr^ividM pl-ir.nln^i it,>n 'it.ir\-='^ to innal qnvprnmuntn, Tn aU 
their nctivitJes*. tha nain rhuniQ or thu r^c^ j ■ , inttrraovornnuntal eeap-iratien, 

Aii thu hn iging datn bank pr.:! p-;-f. wot iind^n^J^iVf thu prdtam Bunurvisst 
ri<^t with each of thn PDCri and tnCorrr^d th'^-^ nf thu | ■ 'leot obj*-utivun and 
bunefitq And aiikud t- -i to a^i-n^^t: hin in af r Jim r ■ tinq-- with thu lnr*i 
>-ui!ldin:j official-.. rih^ trhu^u -g^Mim?:!, th- houM , -roqfam haunrvirnv 

would introdacju ' ;.• ^- ut aa ' F.^- l-H. Th- In^il ' i^-'l nfn.iaUi 

thun ifistru.n-i ■ ^ nail fnonM^^y r*v| nrt^^ t tli'M iviaii^nil {i^inninrj 
district o£fie« -^hi ^vuuld, in tutn ' ■ 'fA th-^ ruj^'a-t'i t t ha hou^-'^q 
affie*' and from th--^r.s th^- r-^r^nrf-n w.-. , i lUM^f: tn ths* Tayln** Murphy 
rni^Ltute mr I ib^Iatinn. '^M'i rupnr^inq piocuduro wa>i t-uP.ct.nd b.-r u;im 
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it iii thn bast way to k(2vi> ai\ par? h in i MfttiPtl oi: hnuritnti dovu lopnuMU 
in their reyian. 

Ucanm'i ihc Virqinlii t'DC^' flo not ,i 1 • . ii^Oii^f.? vh'iir voUmtx ^ r, 
ngimtD oC lntdrcTQv«f nii^un tnl plnnnlny and caoi 'inn, huwowr, Hiiu i r ^ 
crduro Wau inpi ementtjd in only nk-vi^n of Iho tw. nty-twti plannimi distpi 
Thoro n£ii ptub.tbly s«vtir^r raiumnn why iho pro^rtHluM' d ifuj no?; wcirk in vhn 
uthor fartvon flU.fcrict^, In th- ruin, how^wur, thruiO PiKMJ np|Hv,r 

able to ovGreomc ubf.ta?;l.>i potind by thu i r ntruuturn and th.. w.^y t v 

'Ihu Virginia PLC iy nut InveMbjd s.i\A\ any lrpl-r--nLiiMon niw-rr> 
wurfh nitmtlonlnu. 'rhf nblUty tx .^fto.^t eh.mrjr') of any v ind iuv^lvi 
ii-nitfid hy fin£,peial tt: ttainln . Tli" ™ni-i-iionu aru tlnancc^d n o : : 
atlDR af Iti^M' ntato nnd Fcdnr.il f^nul:., Thu ni-n of Lb., budnot, how. v r, 
i - larqaly ^l^yDfmd-nt npan Lhn w il }, i ivnu'^'^ f fhr- lot/aLittn;; tn ronhrU 

cumr.inuii^nu i - ' ■ a.^ 1 : ' = I- ^^'^ - '^n? ^' p"^- i "^^^^n uhil- ..O- 
rt'ceive cit. m'leh am GO . ntn p^ i -rc^ou from rh?i lacalUiq^i thpy srrV'-. 
In n vory real w.iy t)i. i:hc- .ib 1 1 i t y af Ihv v:.r i n r f fnc t i v.>ly cr. ..rd 1 r > ! t 
HCKivUina of thu lu-aU-ii.n^ dnpr^ndn alfftv.^- otMr-ly upon wi 1 U nnn-">i. of 

til-. Itvrrilitirn to bo conrdindtnd VUthnnfe nithor f:arrnl% nr W ^ , ! 
Vitqini^ PDC in unship to mnkn --bn t ,-iht lal dnm-^n if vh:'S- ch Ar.- 
rftninted by the lav:^Ul^i^'M . 

Tho impoL' ;.- ■ - f Bun^- of th'.; rnC^- ?.o - o.-rf/i? nr i 

J !-- icip:it:ion In th-a houJinq 6cita bnnh rr rj>:^cvt appe ni ?5 tn ho furln ; 
,-Mc-rrbnt*>d by'tnu fact that hnuninn itnulf a n-n.Ulv.' nub.iocr. in 
^.-/orjl nUnnknvj dii^tri^:.. ih^'to 1^^ n.^ ...-p^w-^ oM:i - d-^iUfM .x.- ^ ■; 
with hoUHinq, Rathar* hou::ii!v^ i ^^n^^n\ ly iv:--p-l vnyuUn-f with c-i :j-r 
Ronqitlvn i^' -inn in nn r^fH..^ of di-p^r^r. /u "l".: P<'^nuiT:.-= . ' 'Ihp:..^ 
aifices ore ' n u^.i^Uv ^^i.irf*'d n.udi a w.^y ? Innurn Uuit Lh 

In r-MV .^^oi*?et w.u^ quickly n^jcrrH-:! .-'d t.;-.> t^ i mm : rcrj h>ro 

m^-f !i-iir, = di.LLi:Ly aftuF one tt'lephony a.ill ■Ji hnr ! a:ir;M, 

r- nuporvir^'^^r pncaunUnrnd f:?rr- mluuLauc- to participitn i^^Mu- 

w=in i'yDi:i^=5^ad in a nuPbor ^ nbi-qlionn. Thu rod ™u^on 

pu^..LbiUty sf.A dupli-nHon of if^f^-f. " *Uf.^rtM. 
- thnt thrru rr/ bn n Ut-tlo dupHr.Mon, pnp--^ ■ wi t.^ thi^. 
.i, io. torn d-alknq with buildinq pormitn, it w„m o><pbiii;ud thit: 

^^^j. n<i::on3arlly bad \md ;h,t i h.^n-flt:- far -.f^-w..-;- 

nmoiint - luolication thil: nay o..^:ur, 

? . !,j^,.t.tf::,f^ j^fifpj^fod to fMnpciWnr pr^^hbTn:;, F'^tro mii^m^ 

:h-. ^.Ldin^ ..fflriaUi, c'lp^ci inv in the ^-iaU«>r rur^sl jariMd Lon:^ 

..<,^,M^ = ™ ^lurVi typi?;r. ' - fxiaalnud tb^t i-nm invoU-'; 

■ lutJ'^ odmini^trativo vrfurt r problunM aro;-!^ whon t:?.- local 

i.iiu n.^ti^d that not all thn . ri^iu-Rtc^d arf- availabU^. .hi:; 

-y - ly tru- af tbr^ i- = riL f LciL-^ oF o.-cupancy > Many b^nldinn otfL^^^^I:. 
■ uh^y did nyt i^^'K- co-ap :::-v r^^^^^ ^'^^ v.-^H.-ry nF r^..anL:j= ^ 
qhorfeaq^e, difficulty of .-nfor.or^-nt ; -.f^-. th.^ In-al ludi- 

: _ - . ■ . i . _ * , . ; ^ T ; .a, ^ I 1 i - ■ ' 



.Mrifi-Jtjr ^nQreaqt^^t ai t r i c\i i cy oj * -n i. * -r ^ . u i 

.ot^'to thn a^Et^^faetlon of Ehr^ locai hnildinq df.fi -inl, nuni^di ^ lor 
rr>n-CQm^\ ^ncn. and no on. In rural an^ . if wn^. t^unfod OMt. t'.aLd- 
an? raany hgn.m^^nnf-l3uildnf whn raV^'^ th- prnb\-n nf nan t-nl ^ anr:*' 
Ctjfncially qroat. 



V 
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To fubut thflDCJ ubitjefeions, thg ouph^rviser raminU^jd thu local 
officials that tho Virqinia State HQiminq Codn rouuireii that oecupdncy 
eerfelEieafeeg be iysued. To faeilitfttn enforcamont, it ^a^ nuqquafeud tnat 
lecal huildihci offieiala enter into aqfoentJntd with thd Inttal lancUnu 
in^titiukien^ and the utility eempanies reduirihg a c-crti f J^cato nf 
accupancy bdferQ Be-vicQ could be rondored. FinAUy, thu supu^viuor 
pointed out that the hou^inq dAta bank project could hulp local huUdinn . 
pffieials fight thgir battlos for csnipUnneo And cireatcr rumpowt^r. It t=>t^ - 
loral building ofCici4il haP problems with cofflpUahcO or tnjtnpovHr shortaao., 
these would b*^ claarly dscumentod when his lurisdiction v^as romparyd to 
others in tho monthly ^^tatewide rcpotta. The housing data bank, then, wai, , 
pru^ented to local buildlnq offieials as ^mother posfiiblq way to m^ha Lht^ic i 
eaBg before the lecal governing body fee budget ingryaae^s and ytfsctur ^ 
Cdmpliance with the ytate sodq . 1 

Thege suggestions illustrate the potontial ot: prQcaduru , it uyed ^ 
evaatively, te meet a variety of L^ubntanfeivi end=i . Hy fodntining a^ i 
qituatisn"* it iy Often po^^ibls; to auftumod^tu uppoJiiH pu^LLiniu; ^uvl .^^-"^^ , 
bv achieve a dynamLe of change. Procgdurg, althouqb ortc-h maUgned, can 
be the best way to redefine ceinflictual nibJations bycauo- it ha^i tho I 
appeaffunco of bging noutral. Procoduf.> tfann:^tpn roncunr.iqn'. of nv^t^tancra 
into tGETOS which ean hg inutually raEion^.li^ed. 

SUMMARY AND PP.€>j SC TjONS ^ 

At prn^ynt, very neaely all 135 eeuntig^ and ind'^nnndcnt citiga 
hav*- charted to file Feetn 1-B monthly. Tf}i> Tayloo Murphy Institute has _ 
developed cnmputGr pEsgramM v:hif;h t..buLito irunuhly .md y^..;- Us- d.^ta tu ..i^^^ 
for both localities and planning diHtricts and the^e reports are riadQ to tni. 
Virginia State Office of Houaing at rogulur intervali^. ^ - , - 

In Appendix 2. samplei^ the fr^onthly data bank report for both 
lacalitioi. and planning di.trictB are giv.n. A cade nh.et fl^"!^^^^ 
the abbreviated colu™ headings ip aleo , included . Th^ tabulations fer byth 
lecalitir.^ and planninq diptricts are given in the reports in, the nane 
order as. they appear on Fooii l-Bi that is. author i^ation^ forj building 
perniits'appoar first, follov/ed by the Qecupancy permit data aj^d ending with 
the conversions and demelitianp data. The loeaUfeio^ aro arranged in 
planning district order, a practice that conforms to the ether housing 
data bank procedures fnentiened abeve, ' Since thin Eornat also in fol Lq.. . 
in other Taylee Murphy Institute puiaicatlons as most data banK 

particiBants. should he well aGquainted with it. - ^ _ 

' I^i the fall, the Tayloe t^^urphy institute will bogm publt^^hinq 
quartnfly totals for loealitiep and planning districfeL> which will be 
available to both local and planning dlr.tri^:t nffi..inln ari well a^ state 
offieials. These reports will perve a. a nuppler^ent f ^ ^"J^^^^^J^ 
Fepofts Of Houping Unitg Authorized which are cofflpLled by the Taylot. 
Murphy inPtitute from copies made available by thQ U,S. Cenuim hureau or 
Monthly 404 ReportP bf Duilding perfutp issued. Tf they prove to bo a^ 
.eliabL as is'^ow antieipated. the quarterly houping data bank report . U 
.,erv^ a^ the pingle source of hou^ang dita for local, ^nn.., und federal nt.d 

Aftar the 1080 decenni:il censup of houping f^tock m thr: ntate, 
the Virginia h..a.ing data bank will provide a wav to monitor on ^^^^^ 
ba^is the changes in cofnpasition of the ptate'P houPing stoek. f ^^h^^ J'^" 
It will be pospible for th« first tir^e m Virginia to know alim..t '^^^^^ly 
'and i^^mediately what housing ip being planned, what i.. currently available 
to citizt^nM of the Commonwealth. itP condition <mA location, Planners at 
the' lo^air regional and state level in both the public and private secto^ 
will then b*. able to more accuratQly anticipate fghure housing needs and 
tak^ steps to luuet tliose needs. Additionally, the availability of 
housing data by type of unit, in place and cctrtifind for ocsupai^oy w^li 
enpure^a much greater applicability of housing data for the pur|iPhe^ ot 
intgr-censal er^timatlo n of the popu lation of the state. 
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APPENDIX 2 



BPi'tftS'Sa . 
Of^TBDQS 



easy RUEfi^r a-UG) 



f^=Llv biitldiniia 

= fsj'lly Units 

'--twQ firily un_it!i 

"^^chane'T use buildLnd^ 

'^^^nagi^l*! hg:?ie builtilnrfj 
"^=69 Sal bill Idingrs 



OPSFmUT QEeuDansV pc-r^iCs^-ijiniU family units 

QFTfUHlT ...-^i'^^ " " " " -=fevg fazdly Units 

OPHfWXf " " " — p.ulti-fa^ly units 

.SFeUU?Uf i^^..-^.* " " " " -=ch.ir.sa af usi? Units 

QPST"JTiIt " " " ==^tuS-t3^.il Units 

QFTLUJ^IT = > • • ^ i t ^ - '■ " '" " ^=^e^3i uniEs 

0?iFP£*!T - geeUp.iney pisr^i "^^^inf l« filiviiiy fgntjla 
0?TFMJJt " " " -=1Wq f^"illy fqntala 

pP^S'P'ENT ■ ^ • = ^ • i " " " — nulti^^'ainlly faf\t,il3 

Oi>iTB£^JT ^ » ^ = • ! ■ • » " i! « H ^^si^^tQfeals rentala 

OPHHFE'IT r • • 5 • • = • - " " " " ^^fra^lc ha^.G fentalg 

SPTLREIlt = = ^ " " " — ta^il r«nt£la ^ 

QPSfgViiia = = Qegiip.-\nE:y p-iE^rvt&3==sinfie fi=:dly evmef scrupled 
e?TFeWUR ^ » ^ ^ • • ^ • ' " *' ^'^fe^O fsnily oi^nB^ geeupied 

QPf^FO^'^IR »T i». =-£rnilti-fasily QWRef asSUpied 

OPCUCWt^R = = ! = • = ' ^ " " ==Gh?ngs gf U3u QWn»i' QGsUpiad 

OfifC'rtTJft • ^ • = = • ■ ^ • " " " " — ^^Ab^Eafeal ewngr es^pi^d 

SPKHQfeiTia = " '-" " " =-P3bLle ^\Qms ownaf OGsypiod 
QP'niSWfiR '''' " =-^tgtfti QWngr eetfuplad 

QPfrii&l ^.'^^ qe^Upaasy parnLta — single fspdly 3Ba»onftlly s^Gi^Bied 
STi*fTg^,\3 i n = -fc-^q fainlly s«Ji3qpaily g^^'^ypi^^ 

QpMFggAl " ■ ^ » ^^miiltl=family seaaafiaily gSeupied 

apcyssxg " " ^^ehinfa usb gaasonaliy eeeuplsd 

Qpg^E^g " ^ " * --=3i^=t3tal ieisdnally Ssd^pidd 

QFjSiilfti " 't " --agbLla hom^ atajonally QgEUplad 

CGH\'BB^ eanVBEsisn feuil^ings 

D^MOaB&S d«peliaH"ed buildings 

CONVUUlt ...i.^.i ESnyersign uniti / 

BgHQiniET .....i.. def!iall3hed units ' / 

CSNV^TfT = = ^ SDnVafalqn f^Riala / ^ 

DEHO^HT = = ■ depalishad FDnESis • / ^ 

Be!*.QO«'NR = ^ deifsli-3h«sd eWt-.^r SdS-ipisd 

^ BEMSSEAS dts!SDli5h«d seaadnally QgCupied / 



-^0 ^ dj.d nat ceps^t 

=1 - gBpQEt net eampletei 



dat^i either Unavail4&la 
er ill^gLblt? 
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